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The complexity of civilization and popularity of com- 
munications and mass media, especially newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television, have affected people’s mode of 
thinking. People have begun to think of countries in terms 
of personalities. A few years back and even today the names 
of countries are inseparably associated with the names of 
their leaders. Indian history in the past has been associa- 
ted with the names of Gautama Buddha, Asoka and Akbar, 
During the last hundred years India has passed through 
four different stages of development each under the 
influence of a towering personality v7z., Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, Dadabhai Naoroji, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. Of the four Gandhi 
outshone all, , 

While other Indian leaders exercised influence over 
limited areas or periods of history Gandhiji’s influence was 
extensive in space and time. He maintained power and 
leadership in such a vast country as India whose physical 
boundaries extended from east to west covering an area of 
28,356,000 square miles with an estimated population of 
four hund redmillion people. He commanded the confi- 
dence of divergent groups, communities and the followers 
of different political parties, practising diverse customs, 
speaking varied dialects and following diverse ideologies. He 
won the confidence of people not by dictatatorship but by 
democratic means. Moreover unlike other leaders he did 
not create bitterness nor did he antagonise any section or 
community but won them through love. 


PREFACE 


Gandhi possessed none of the qualities traditionally 
associated with a great leader, This is much too astonishing 
and baffling and therefore makes the study of Gandhi’s 
leadership a tempting problem. The tool that Gandhi em- 
ployed was very much different from the traditional one for 
solving conflicts. His method was based on love and conver 
sion and not on war, hatred and coercion. He applied it not 
only to individuals but also to groups. In all its applications 
and implications it was novel and unprecedented. His 
leadership is a manifestation of his principles and tech- 
niques which derived strength from urges and values, far 
different from the economic and material aspects of life. 
The challenging problem of the modern era is that of 
unemployment and Gandhi’s method suggests a solution 
for it. 


A study of Gandhi’s leadership has implications for 
leadership theory and technique. It raises theoretical ques- 
tions about psychology of leadership. His leadership lends 
support to the interactional or situational theory. The study 
confirms that leadership does not so much depend upon 
the needs of the group, upon individual attributes of per- 
sonality, as it does upon the social, economic, political and 
cultural setting of the group. ‘This puts situation at a pre- 
mium to personality in history. 


Gandhi’s leadership emerged because the Indian 
nation was facedwith a manifold crisis. Beside the internal 
crisis, it was at about this time that the world war I ended. 
On account of it there reigned gloom, pessimism and des- 
pondency all over the world. lt appeared as if the flower 
of manhood had died and the soul of man deadened. The 
after-math of war broke: India off from her past social and 
cultural values. Religion had lost solemnity and spiritual 
vigour, sacred touch and spirit. When Gandhi entered 
Indian politics he had a multidimensional task before him. 
He had to raise the political, social, economic and cultural 
condition of India, provide her people with pay eneiogices 
freedom and restore her lost value. 
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One of the factors that contributed to Gandhi’s leader- 
ship waspossessing of certain qualities of personality confer- 
ed by group membership. His success cannot be alluded to 
extraordinary family circumstances or rich heredity. He 
showed no signs of leadership in early life and evinced no 
interest in political matters like Nehru. He developed 
through personal effort and training certain qualities of 
personality and character which afforded him leadership. 
Moreover his intellectual sharpness helped him to grasp 
problems, understand human nature and to solve intricate 
problems. Along with these his simple and unostentaceous 
life enabled him to win the confidence of the people and 
thereby achieve momentous success unparallelled in modern 
history. 

The worth and utility of the above mentioned attri- 
butes were bestunderstood and appreciated when Gandhi 
employed thetechnique of Satyagraha or non-violence to 
solve problems. He tried to instilin the satyagrahi the virtues 
of courage and self-restraint through training and personal 
example. His technique has been largely misunderstood and 
therefore criticised in various terms..On examination, there- 
fore, the criticisms have turned out to be_ shallow and fall- 
acious. 

It may be concluded that Gandhi’s success as a leader 
was becausehe was a great democrat. He sought the cO-Opera- 
tion of all people and underwent suffering and tribulations 
forthe cause of the oppressed and the downtrodden, Never- 
the lesshe was a strict disciplinarian and would not tolerate 
lapses of principles in any sphere. Gandhi’s mass following 
has been wrongly accownted by his beingia dictator or his 
possessing superhuman powers or supernatural qualities. 
He denounced both of these and undertook no activity 
which might show his eagerness to wrest power. His being 
guided by intuition was nothing exceptional with him. All 
great persons enjoy this sharpness of mind. Being a demo- 
cratic leader he worked for the right type of democracy 


which he could not establish on account of his untimely 
death. 


Vi 


PREFACE 


Before expressing my gratitude to the guide and thanks 
to otherswithout whose help the present work could not have 
been possible it may be pointed out that the present study is 
predominantly a study in social psychology as it studies the 
whole individual that is Gandhi in varied aspects. In this 
study a greater concern has been shown to the psychologi- 
cal aspect of Gandhi’s infancy, childhood, adolescence, 
and to the psychological effects of social and doctrinal 
agencies on his life and the growth of his power as well as 
its decline during various phases and stages of India’s 
political life. itis on account of this approach that it is 
more a psychological than a sociological study. 


I feel great pleasure in expressing my gratitude to Dr, 
Rajnarain, Professor and Head, Department of Psychology, 
Lko. University who very kindly agreed to supervise the study 
and gave the best of his time and attention. During the 
course of the investigation I had the benefit of discussion 
with some of the followers, associates and critics of Gandhi: 
prominent among whom are Acharya J. B. Kripalani, Sri 


Sriman Narayan Agrawal, Sri Vichitra Narayan Sharma, 
Sri K. M. Munshi and Sri Triloki Singh. 


I had the benefit of personal discussion with Gardner 
Murphywhen he visited India as UNESCO consultant to the 
Government of India. Later he was also good enough to 
read the manuscript and offer valuable suggestions for its 


improvement. I, therefore, owe to him a profound debt of 
gratitude. 


Lastly I must express appreciation to U. P, Govern- 
ment for the grant of a scholarship for one year, 1952-53 ; 
the University of Lucknow for the award of a Research 
Grant for half ayear; and the Gandhi Peace Foundation 
for generous helpto publish the thesis. 
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Chapter 1 


Leadership : 


an Overview 


LEADERSHIP THEORIES 


The Trait Theory 

Of the several leadership theories, the most commonly held 
are the trait theory and the situational theory. The former is a 
modified form of the theory which held leadership to be a unitary 
trait. The unitary trait theory could not be consistently held be- 
cause different situations and cultures revealed different traits in a 
leader, instead of a unitary one. Even in the same culture diffe- 
rent persons became leaders in -different fields as they possessed 
certain personality and character traits, special abilities and skills. 
This theory being abandoned on account of its own weaknesses 
was replaced by the constellation of trait theory. This theory is 
based on the assertion that there isa configuration of leadership 
traits and an individual possessing it becomes a leader. The 
pattern of traits varies from leader to leader and from situation 
to situation. 

It may be pointed out that certain traits or qualities alone 
are not sufficient for successful leadership. It is not the pattern of 
traits alone but the total personality that counts. Vernon and 
Perry observe : 

‘Successful officers do not all show the same traits; thus it 
would seem to be the total configuration of traits in their 
personalities rather than the individual traits which make for 
success. It follows that a candidate should not be thought 
of as possessing a certain amount of leadership which he can 
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display both in test and real life situations. His personality 
is an organized whole, a system of tensions or needs which 
interacts dynamically with the varying demands of different 
situations.”” 4 


Also, any list of necessary qualities cannot hold good for all 
occasions and for all kinds of leadership. It is only for conve- 
nience that we give out qualities for different leaderships. Tead has 
given ten characteristics which he says seem ideally desirable in 
any leader. These are : (i) Physical and nervous energy (ii) A sense 
of purpose and direction (iii) Enthusiasm (iv) Friendliness and 
affection (v) Integrity (vi) Technical mastery (vii) Decisiveness 
(viii) Intelligence (ix) Teaching skill and (x) Faith. 

Almost every writer dealing with the subject has given lists 
of adjectives varying in length and content. Charles Bird 2 
records the results of his study on twenty cases. He mentions 
seventy-nine traits in all. Bertrand Russell suggests certain quali- 
ties which an individual ought to possess to become a leader. He 
says: ‘“To acquire a position of aleader he must excel in the 
qualities that confer authority, self-confidence, quick decision and 
skill in deciding the right measures.”’ ® 

The impressionistic studies of leadership traits by Terman, 
Raney, Rohrback, Bellingrath, Marian, Brown, Bennett and by 
other social psychologists, came to the conclusion that leadership 
could be explained in terms of traits alone. Lindersmith and 
Strauss say in this connection that : ‘‘Leadership is commonly 
thought ofin terms of leadership qualities...In taking over this 
common sense notion social psychologists have been led to seek 
those traits of personality that are most usually associated with 
being a leader.”? 4 Eric James ® is of opinion thata leader should 
possess high intelligence together with certain temperamental and 
moral qualities. 

Some of the writers have held socio-economic status as an 
important component of leadership. Jenkins in a recent summary 
of leadership studies concludes : ‘‘Leaders tend to exhibit certain 
characteristics in common with the members of their group. Two 
of the more obvious of these characteristics are interest and social 
background.”’ ® 
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Comments on trait theory 
First of all it may be pointed out that most of the leader- 
ship traits are neither mutually exclusive nor are they collectively 
exhaustive, nor are they universal. As comments Stogdill about 
the universality of traits : “‘A person does not become a leader by 
virtue of the possession of some combination of traits but the 
pattern of personal characteristics of the leader must bear some 
relevant relationship to the characteristics, activities and goals of 
the followers. Thus leadership must be conceived in terms of the 
interaction of variables which are in constant flux.’? 7 In other 
words there is no one leadership type of personality. One man 
might achieve leadership status because he has superior intellectual 
endowments which force him consistently upon the notice of others 
and make them dependent upon him. “A second one achieves 
leadership because he has a quiet helpful interest in his fellow 
group members and what British psychiatrists call his contact is 
good. Leadership resides not exclusively in the individual but in 
his functional relationship with other members of his group.” 8 


Secondly the trait theorists seem to have assumed that 
personality isa combination of traits. It has been ignored that 
the fundamental property of personality is its possession of orga~ 
nization. The same trait functions differently in different 
personality organizations. The theorists have not approached 
personality as a gestalt. Thirdly they start with the presumption 
that the group as well as the field under operation is constant an 
assumption which can hardly be true. Brown carries the point 
further. For him the leader is merely a region of high potential 
in the social field and carries with him the characteristics of the 
other elements in the field. Itis for this reason that Brown 
“discards the talk of general leadership qualities. Only by analysis 
of each individual leadership situation expressed in terms of the 
existing field situation can any characteristics be thought of.”’ ® 
This leads us to the discussion of the situational theory. 


Situational theory 

The situational theory emerges out of a polemic about the 
‘Great man’ theory of leadership. It disbelieves in the universal 
traits of leadership, lays emphasis upon. situation and considers the 


ae 
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latter to be solely responsible for the emergence of leaders. In 
this approach to leadership the term situation connotes ‘combina- 
tion of circumstances at a moment’ and is also used in the techni- 
cal sense as given by Thomas and Znaniecki. To them: “The 
situation is the set of values and attitudes with which the indivi- 
dual or the group has to deal ina process of activity and with 
regard to which this activity is planned and its results appreciated. 
Every concrete activity is the solution of a situation. The situation 
involves three kinds of data: (1) The objective conditions under 
which the individual or society has to act...... (2) The pre-existing 
attitudes of the individual or the group which at the given 
moment have an actual influence upon his behaviour. (3) The 
definition of the situation, that is, the more or less clear concep= 
tion of the conditions and consciousness of the attitudes.’’ 10 

The view of leadership being relative to situation is also 
referred to as an interactional theory. Leadership is the function 
of a number of variables viz. (1) the personality of the leader, 
(2) the followers with their attitudes, needs and problems, (3) the 
group itself both as regards (a) structure of interpersonal relations 
and (b) syntality characteristics (4) the situations as determined by 
physical setting, nature of tasks etc. The emergence of leadership 
is dependent upon a number of other factors also : (i) the leader 
must be a member of the group. He should exhibit certain 
characteristics common with the members of the group. The 
characteristics which are of importance are interests, common 
objectives and aspirations, (ii) the leader should identify himself 
with the goal and should be helpful in attaining it, (iii) the 
leader should be so skilled and qualified as to outshine the rivals 
trying for leadership. 

Nevertheless personality and character traits cannot be 
totally done away with. They play a contributory role towards 
the attainment of leadership. In view of this, it may be suggested 
that leadership isa function of the social situation and is also 
a function of the personality traits. It would be incorrect to say 
that personality traits which assist in the attainment of leadership lie 
dormant and inactive when not being used in a social situation 
because many of the leadership traits found in~ the leaders prove 
meaningless in case of individuals not attaining the position of 
leadership for varied reasons. 
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Generality or Specificity of Leadership 

Since leadership is situational, its development depends on 
studying the nature of situations and acquiring appropriate skills 
for controlling them. As situations repeat themselves, so they can 


be anticipated and the factors leading to them can be studied and 


controlled. The situational theory which upholds this view 
suggests that leadership can be attained through analysing and 
controlling situations. Analysis and control of the situations has 
made the learning and teaching of leadership possible. The teacher 
can create different kinds of artificial situations to give practice to 
the person and rectify the mistakes committed in them. The persons 
who are able to master these artificially manufactured situations 
succeed in real ones and become leaders. 

This suggests that in spite of the specificity of leadership, 
transference takes place, though in a strict fashion. The leader 
who is successful once, is successful in a somewhat different situa- 
tion also. Launor F.Carter and Mary Nixon suggest that ‘there 
are probably families of situations which go together’. Carter 
seems to be right when he claims that ‘‘there are probably families 
of situations for which leadership is fairly general for any task 
falling in that:family,-but there will be other families in which the 
leadership requirements will be fairly independent of those in the 


first family of situations.”’ 


To verify his standpoint Carter carried out certain investi- 
gations. He found out that certain intellectual and clerical tasks tie 
together and that leadership in these tasks is but little related to 
leadership in mechanical assembly tasks.4* But the question 
as to how many such families are there requires further research, 

Often there is transference of leadership owing to such factors 
as prestige, the habit of leadership and similarity of situation. 
For instance, the leadership of Napolean, Hitler, Gandhi was at first 
obtained in one situation and then it was transferred to other and 
similar situations. Generally speaking transference of leadership 
takes place in similar or continuing situations. In some cases, 
having mastered a particular type of situation, one is able to mas- 
ter other types of situations which have factors similar to those in: 
the former situations. 
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Situational insight 

Leadership failures and defeats are often accounted for by 
lack of situational insight. A leader lacking in it is at a loss to 
distinguish the leadership techniques which fit the varying situa- 
tions. ‘To possess correct situational insights a person should take 
into account the past of the situation under investigation. 

Veterans and seasoned leaders develop situational insight 
toa great degree. They are less likely to lose their leadership 
provided they are able to adopt and adjust themselves by modify- 
ing their behaviour according to the changing situations of the 
time. However, many situations do not.:seem to have changed 
though they change and demand new technique. E.S. Bogardus 
puts the idea in these words : ‘‘Leadership situations are often like 
floating islands, giving a sameness of appearance by moving 
through new settings and requiring new techniques.” 8 


Multiplicity of situations 

No leadership situation takes place singly devoid of other 
situations. There are situations within a situation and every situa- 
tion is a part of some larger situation which has to be taken into 
account while dealing with any single situation. The achievement 
of leadership at its best is possible only when the leader has mas- 
tered many types of situations or a ‘“‘universal type of situation’’. 


Comments 

Though situational theory marks a great improvement 
upon other theories, to make the theory scientific and more 
appealing certain suggestions might be made. Much research is 
needed to determine the dimensions, or to analyse the situations 
and needs which give rise to leaders. Thisenables us to know in 
some measure the nature of the personality which is to assume 
leadership. This will also throw some light on the characteristics 
of leadership determined by a group, its traditions, customs, 
background etc. 

Secondly, effort should be made to have some measure for 
judging the ‘qualitative needs of any situation. For this our exist- 
ing measures need improvement and refinement. To effect it 
Kurt Lewin endeavoured and analysed topological constructs 
which remain still to be furthered. 
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Lastly to study leadership dynamic great emphasis should 
be laid on the study of the group and situation existing. Leader- 
ship is possible when there is great pressure from the group. This 
means that however an individual may be equipped by training 
to become a leader, he cannot become a leader, unless there is 
great pressure from the group and the situation is such that would 
allow him to rise above the common level. 

Current leadership theories subscribe to either one of the 
two points of view. One is, that leadership is hereditary, the 
individual is born with certain traits which are in such right pro- 
portions and balance that they enable an individual to stand » 
above his fellows. The other is that leaders are born out of: 
compelling situations or they are the result of a combination of 
environmental factors. 

It is true that heredity provides an individual with certain . 
physical traits which might favour the individual, though not : 
necessarily, in attaining leadership a phenomenon that depends: 
on many other factors. These other factors which greatly 
contribute to leadership can be acquired by training. It is therefore : 
unjust and illogical to attribute leadership either to heredity or to 
environment, both being casual factors in leadership. 


Leadership concept 

According to Jessie Bernard a leader is one “‘who is more 
than ordinarily efficient in carrying psycho-social stimuli to others 
and is thus effective in conditioning collective responses’’. 14 The 
individual carrying the psycho-social stimuli may use the power 
thus conferred upon him in any field he chooses. 

Smith 7° puts forward three distinctive conceptions of 
leadership : (a) leadership by position; (b) leadership by primary 
achievement and (c) leadership by giving stimuli that are res- 
ponded to integratively by other people. The three conceptions 
are not mutually exclusive but interrelated and indirectly support 
the interactional theory of leadership. This implies that leader- 
ship is not determined by stimulus-response behaviour but is 
dependent upon the position that an individual happens to occupy 
, th regard to the goal after mutual interaction. The person who 

_ attains the goal earlier or draws nearer to it becomes the leader. 
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Gibb considers leadership to be closely related to persona- 
lity. ‘To him “leadership is a concept applied to the personality- 
environment relation to describe the situation when one or at 
most a very few personalities are so placed in the environment 
that his or their will, feeling, and insight direct and control other 
in the pursuit of a cause.” 1° 

Leadership is not so much a function of personality as it is 
that of the specific role that the individual plays in some parti- 
cular social group. It is the nucleus round which the interacting 
individuals gather and form a group or an organization. For, as 
Stogdill says: ‘‘A group may or may not have leaders. It does 
have leaders, it is an organization, for at least some of the members 
are thereby differentiated from others as to the responsibility 
or role expectation in relation to some common purpose. The 
members of a group may or may not have mutual responsi- 
bilities for a common task. If the members do have differ- 
entiated responsibilities in relation to common goals then the 
group is an organization—a particular kind of group. The conti- 
nued presence of leaders and of responsibility differentiations in 
relation to group goals are indicative of organization. It may not 
always ‘be easy to determine the exact point at whicha group 
emerges into an organization.” 1’ 

An individual, possessing the dominant traits of person- 
ality—attitudes and habits, is likely to become a leader. So long 
as he acts in conformity with the cultural frame-work of the group 
and pursues the group goal followership is assured. Leadership 
further depends upon the relationship between the personality 
and the social field at any particular moment. Thus leadership 
is a function of personality and situation in interaction. The 
leader-follower relation may be reversed even as it is dependent 
on the nature and direction of interaction. Whenever two or 
more persons interact in the pursuit of a common goal, the relation 
of leadership and followership soon becomes evident. It is equally 
evident however that this relationship does not necessarily take, 
persistently and continuously the same direction. The leader 
follower relation is reversible. Indeed every group will differ from 
every other in the details of this relation; and these differences will 
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spend upon individual and relative differences in the endowment 
“members of the group as well as upon the cultural tradition 
ithin which the group is functioning.” "8 

R. B. Cattell, J. K. Hemphill have defined leadership in 
rms of its influence upon syntality. According to them “‘leader- 
rip is the voluntary conferment of authority by followers”. And 
ie bestowal] of this recompense, dispensation or concession in the 
rm of authority (leadership) on any person determines his 
apacity to subscribe to the group's progress. Field Marshall 
liscount Montgomery sees this capacity in the strength of a per- 
on’s character to inspire confidence. He says ‘‘a man’s ability to 
fad....+- lies in the strength of his character, whether good or evil, 
o inspire others to place their complete trust and confidence in 
im and in his ability to lead them with success, and to enthuse 
jis men for the task in hand’’.!® To R. 5B. Cattell the leader’s 
nfluence upon individuals is ajsecondary matter and therefore not 
o be reckoned with. His sway over the group should be counted 
nthe light of the internal relations and the progress that the 
yroup makes. Accordingly he defines leader as a person who has 
2 demonstrable influence upon group syntality and the leadership 
is measured “‘by the magnitude of the syntality change produced 
by that person i. e. by the difference between syntality under his 
leadership and the syntality under the lcadership of the average 
or model leader’’. 

For practical purposes and for clarity and workability we 
may adopt the dictionary definition of leadership, according to 
which leadership is an act of guiding or directing the behaviour 
of one or more individuals. L. Carter and J. K. Hemphill finding 
difficulty in guiding research on leadership on the basis of preced- 
ing definitions felt it necessary to propose a definition in terms of 
leadership acts. According to Hemphill ‘*To lead is to engage 
in an act which initiates.a structure in the interaction of others as 
part of the process of solving a mutual problem’’. ** From the 
above definitions and concepts of leadership it may be inferred 
that a leader is one who engages himself frequently in acts of 
leadership and influences individuals as well as groups on a 
voluntary basis. This concept of leadership will become clearer 


by distinguishing from related concepts. 
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Commanding and Leading 

Leadership is often confused with command, executive and 
headship. Popularly leadership is conceived to be equivalent to 
power to command or ability to dominate. This concept is now 

gradually fading and people are now developing a sense of co-ope- 
ration and sympathy. They have begun to realise that in order 
to get a better response from one’s associates and followers this 
domineering technique must be given up. Closer contact between 
the leader and the follower and greater appreciation of human 
nature helps the other to shed this barrier. 

Commanding is exercising power over people to be led 
while leadership is interested in the way how the latter brings 
people together in work for a common end. Secondly, the person 
commanding is simply interested in the result while the leader is 
as much interested in the process which produces the result. 
Thirdly, the commander is more int@ested in the welfare of the 
organization than in the welfare of its members. He places the 
members as means to some end, while the leader considers the 
welfare of the two as equally important. The leader looks upon 
the organization as the means to the end which its people seek 
through it. Thus it is the human beings who isthe end. To 
quote Ordway Tead : 

‘‘The satisfaction of the leader is no justifiable end and aim. 

The leader may attain glory or even virtual sainthood in the 
memory of the race. But he leads because he offers people 
something they want. They without him cannot be made 
perfect. Heis a summoner to organized effort. Heis the 
agent of a power that uses him. The power by whatever 
name it is called is a real human creation—a product of the 
psychological fact that in human affairs the whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts’’.?? 

All the organizations work through the will and desire of 
their members and the success or failure of any organization 
depends upon how it utilizes the energy of its members and how it 
keeps up the zest and morale of its members. All this depends 
upon a successful leader who understands human nature and who 
thinks that human beings and human interests and desires cannot 
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be made subservient to the interests and welfare of the organiza- 
tion. The commander fails to observe these considerations and 
bases his control and power on force and coercion. It is on account 
of this reason that the commandar loses hold after some time while 


the leader enjoys it indefinitely. 


Executive and Leadership 


To find out the distinctive feature between these two it wil 
be well if we could first analyse the functions of an executive. 
Broadly speaking functions consist in: (i) planning and framing 
policies and seeing them practised by the people, (ii) delegating 
authority and responsibility, (iii) organizing various activities, 
(iv) directing them to end, (v) issuing orders and instructions, 
(vi) training people to hold responsibilities in future, (vii) co-ordi- 
nating the various efforts of the people, (viii) stimulating and 
vitalizing the individuals who are making efforts. 

The primary duty of the executiye is to stimulate and vita- 
lize the efforts of the people. It is in this very respect that a leader 
differs from an executive. The leader stimulates the dormant 
energies of its people and fills them with passion to rise above their 
level and to make effort to the best of their ability and capacity. 
It is under such leadership and not under the routine and monoto- 
nous type of executives that new powers are created and new levels 
of attainment reached. It is under this able leadership that passi- 
vity gives way to activity, apathy to-enthusiasm, indifference to 
conviction. It was this factorin the leadership of Gandhi and 
Patel especially of the former that could awaken the millions of 
India from their long slumber. 

Executive posts are opportunities to leadership. Many peo- 
ple working in an organization remain dissociated and isolated 
from the other members of the same organization, They do not 
feel any sense of kinship which doubtlessly needs to be aroused in 
them. This job can be done by the executive in the best manner. 
As we know there are people who love to be led and this passion 
for being led has to be fulfilled by the executive. This puts upon 
the executive the responsibility of leading. Executives in this way 
have to perform the work of a leader apart from their own work. 
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Headship and Leadership 

According to the popular definition, a leader is one who 
exercises influence over pecple and is voluntarily followed by them. 
It is also observed that in institutional organizations and groups 
military or otherwise the influence is indirect and followership 
involuntary. The latter form of relationship has been called by 
W. H. Cowley and others as ‘‘headship’’. 

This type of ‘“undirectional influence’? which people have 
termed as “headship”? is commonly found in typical democratic 
political societies. In all the organizations, educational, industrial, 
religious etc. there are headmen holding positions of leadership, 
but actually speaking, they do not fulfil the characteristic qualities 
of a leader. A leader is an individual who is moving in a particular 
direction and who succeeds in inducing others to follow after him. 
‘‘A head man is an individual, who, because of either ability, pres- 
tige, or a combination of both, has attained to leadership without 
being a leader. ” °° 

Cecil A. Gibb *4 distinguishes the two viz. leadership 
and headship on the following points : (i) domination or headship 
is maintained throughout an organized system and not by the 
spontaneous recognition by fellow group members of the indivi- 
dual’s contribution to group goals. (ii) The group goal is chosen by 
the head-man to serve his own interest and is not internally 
determined. (ii) The head has no feeling for joint action in the 
pursuit of the goal. (iv) In this process there is a wide social 
gap between the group members and the head, who strives to 
maintain this social distance as an aid to his coercion of the group 
through fear. 

The distinction between these two types lies in the source 
from which each derive its authority. In the leader the source of 
power is the group members or the followers while in the 
headman it is the extra group above group members that gives 
him power. In the latter case the followership is kept up through 
the mechanism of reward or punishment while in the former it is 
willing and spontaneous. The headman is followed because the 
members take it as their duty to obey him and feel obligatory to 
carry out his commands. They feel little pleasure in doing so 
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unlike the pleasure of voluntary service, which is the chief feature 
of the leader-follower relationship. The distinction between leader 
and headmen may be summarized diagrammatically as follows : 


Distinction between Headman and Leader 


Leader 


Headman 


| 
| 
ati so 


1. His source of power is the | His source of power is the group 
extra group above group _ members or the followers. 
members. 


2. Following is kept up through | Following is willing and _ spon- 
reward and punishment. taneous. 


3. ‘He is followed because the | He is followed because members 
members think it to be! take pleasure in carrying out 
obligatory and their duty. his orders. 


It may be pointed out that the distinction between the 
leader and the headman is neither absolute nor universal. As a 
matter of fact the two have been found at variance only in degree 
and quality. A sweeping statement therefore of the kind that 
headmen are not leaders or cannot be leaders would be wrong 
‘and unjust. The only difference is that the leader, while heading 
towards some goal, has followers, while the headman makes 
followers out of hirelings which is mainly due to the position or 
prestige that he occupies at the particular time. 


Types of Leaders 


To understand its nature, social psychologists have classi- 
fied leadership under various forms. Although these classifications 
are probationary, yet they throw sufficient light on different aspects 
of the subject. Sociologists have also distinguished different kinds 
of situations or “‘social structures’. According to them these diffe- 
rent kinds of structures give rise to different types of leadership as 
bureaucratic, democratic, authoritarian, charismatic and informal. 

It is suggested that the various forms of leadership may be 
classified into two types viz, direct and indirect. The former deals 
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with people rather than with things. It appearsin person and 
outlines the type of behaviour to be pursued by its followers. This 
heading that categorises every type of leadership shall form the 
content of the succeeding pages. The Jatter form manifests itself 
when by some invention or intellectual attainment it changes the 
course of human activity, physically as well as mentally. Eric 
James 2° calls the first one as personal leadership and the second 
‘‘paternal leadership’. 

Before we deal with the ideal types of leadership viz.bureau- 
cratic, authoritarian, charismatic, informal it may be pointed 
out that no individual leader is an absolute type but possesses 
predominantly characteristics of a particular type. It has been 
found empirically as well that generally the individual leader 
possesses characteristics of more than one type. 


Bureaucratic Leaders 


Bureaucracy and bureaucratic leadership are much the same 
in so far as the characteristics of bureaucratic leaders are found 
in the bureaucratic system of organization. According to Laski 
‘‘bureaucracy is the term usually applied to a system of government 
the control of which is so completely in the hands of officials that 
their power jeopardizes the liberties of ordinary citizens. The 
characteristics of such a regime are a passion for routine in adminis- 
tration, the sacrifice of flexibility to rule, delay in the making of 
decisions and a refusal to embark upon experiments.”’ 76 

In this formal ?’ organization, which comprises of a 
leader, an administrative staff and a group of inactive members, 
innovations are not welcomed. The leader of the bureaucratic 
organization ‘“‘encourages and rewards timidity, conformity and 
deference to higher authority and regulation’. 28 He recommends 
promotions in pay on basis of seniority thereby satisfying the wish 
for economic security and perpetuating the qualities of timidity 
and conformity. | 

The bureaucratic structure is very similar to the formal 
organization of society. Asin the former, every person holding 
a position furthers the purpose of the entire system and behaves 
in a prescribed manner with other persons in related positions, so 
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is the case with every man holding position in society. To quote 
Robert K. Merton : 
“A formal, rationally organized social structure involves 
clearly defined patterns of activity in which ideally every 
- gervice of action is functionally related to the purposes of the 
organization. In such an organization there is integrated a 
series of offices, of hierarchized statuses, in which inhere a 
number of obligations and privileges closely defined by limi- 
ted and specific rules. Each of these offices contains an area 
of imputed competence and responsibility. Authority, the 
power of control which derives from an acknowledged status, 
inheres in the office and not in the particular person who 
performs the official role......... The system of prescribed 
relations between the various offices involves a considerable 
degree of formality which is manifested by a more or less 
complicated social ritual......... Ready calculability of others 
behaviour anda stable set of mutual expectations is thus 
built up.”’ 7° 
The bureaucratic leader is the administrative head of all 
the departments run by hierarchy of officials. These officials have 
sertain privileges as well as certain obligations to fulfil. Each 
sffice demands some responsibility and competence to discharge 
the same. Power is vested in the office and not in the person 
20lding that office. The positions or offices are filled on the basis 
of qualifications and the latter is determined by certain exami- 
nations; for example, the candidates selected at the I. C. S. 
*xaminations governed India during the British rule. ‘“The pure 
type of bureaucratic official is appointed by a superior or through 
the exercise of impersonal competition; he is not elected’’, %0 
Further ‘‘a measure of flexibility in the bureaucracy is attained 
oy electing higher functionaries who presumably express the will. 
of the electorate’’. #1 
The success of a bureaucratic leader depends upon the 
liscipline that he maintains among his subordinates and upon the 
adherence that he shows towards the traditional rules and regula- 
ions. The leader is very much helped by the situation and the 
people. If the former is not revolutionary but peaceful and the 
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latter have a strong sense of duty, are self-disciplined, less expedi- 
ent, and very little adventurous, the chances of a bureaucratic 
leader’s success are very fair. 

Bureaucracy and bureaucratic leadership have entered 
upon a new phase with the advent of democracy and democratic 
leadership. The change has been necessitated by the multiplying 
technical and administrative problems in recent years. The 
States have expanded and services have become more specialized. 
For this reason hereditary officialdom in a bureaucracy is now 
becoming extinct and it has become inevitable for every State to 
mobilise a body of experts from the whole country. The admini- 
stration is departmentalized and a number of officials work under 
a minister who is subject to questions by the representatives of the 
people in the legislature. In a bureaucracy the leader finds 
difficulty in handling the experts, because they, being specialists 
in their respective fields, enjoy greater power and for administra- 
tive reasons and progress they are outof all judicial control. 
Laski writes about England and America : 

‘‘In England, for example, the last thirty years have seen the 
increasing abandonment by Parliament of any effective 
control over departmental action. Even judicial control has 
had to surrender tothe need for administrative discretion 
rendered necessary because the process of law are too 
cumbrous to deal effectively with the delicacy of the technical 

_ issues involved. Where the legislative machinery still attempts 
interference, asin the United States, the result is fatal to 
expert and adequate administration.” * 


Authoritarian Leadership 
The Authoritarian leader is born with the capacity, to 
dominate over other members of the group. Although this trait of 
ascendancy is common to all the leaders, it is more conspicuous in 
the authoritarian leader. He stresses discipline, obedience of the 
subject people, forcefulnes and maintains these through the dis- 
pensations of power exercised by means of reward and punishment. 
Most military leaders are of the authoritarian type. 
An authoritarian leader is often assigned the name of a dictator 
and an autocrat. The former retains his position by using force 
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against his rivals and followers. Says Farnsworth, ‘“‘Once a dictator 
has come to power, he endeavours to solidify his position by the 
manipulation of economic appeals and by rapid regimentation of 
the population’’.** In such a State the leader assumes power by 
decree, the authority of the State is supreme ; the individual is 
denied the fundamental rights of thought, speech and action. 

The autocrat does not derive power from outside agencies but 
it derives from the governmental power itself. He enjoys supreme, 
absolute and unlimited political power. Such governments and 
therefore such leaders do not exist today. They existed in ancient 
Greece and India. The Czarist regime in Russia has commonly 
been called the autocratic. 

Like that every leader, the power of the autocrat also depends 
upon the economic and social situation of the group. The more a 
society is socially, intellectually, politically and economically back- 
ward the better are the chances for the success of an autocratic 
leader. To quote Ellen Deborah Ellis: 

‘Supreme though it is, this autocratic power residing in 
the individua! is dependent, as is always the highest political 
power in the State, on the actual conditions social, econo- 
mic, moral, religious and intellectual, obtaining among the 
given social group. Autocracy finds its most appropriate 
social basis among a backward people, who through ignor- 
ance, superstition, economic dependence or dead weight of 
tradition, support the autocrat in enforcing obedience to his 
sovereign will. To their inferiority is opposed his supe-: 
riority of personality, of intelligence or of economic or reli- 
gious status, to win for him their unquestioning loyalty and 
their assistance in securing observance of his sovereign 
will’? 34 

In an authoritarian rule the leader watches the interests of the 
Government and considers them to be primary in relation to the 
interests of the people. The authoritarian leaders would say that 
such a policy would do good to the people in long run. They 
presume that the public is unwise and so can be led easily in any 
direction they desire. Authoritarian control positively avoids any 
change in the existing structure or organization; a strict adherence 
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not to the spirit but to the wording of the law is demanded. The 
leader determines all policies, plans, techniques, and step by step 
he gradually works towards the goal, so that those that are being 
led do not know about his future move. The leader is personal] in 
his praise and criticism of the work of each member without giving 
objective reasons. He remains aloof from active group participa- 
tion except when demonstrating. 

It is necessary for the existence and preservation of authorita- 
rian leadership that he should maintain distance between himself 
and the followers. The British rulers in India after the Mutiny, for 
instance, preserved authority by rigidly observing their own 
customs, manners and dress and keeping themselves aloof culturally 
and socially. This is true in social groups (e.g Negroes and 
Whites in U. S. A. and among high castes and the low castes in 
India) as well as among leaders and followers of political parties. 
In the latter case the distance is maintained or exists owing to the 
leader’s official position, and characterological or intellectual 
superiority. In India ascetic attainments of an individual have 
-often served to keep up the barrier between himself and the people. 

Besides, the behaviour of the authoritarian or dictatorial 
leader is determined by the situation. The characteristic traits of 
dominance, extroversion, and aggression in authoritarian leader 
are in cenformity to the character of the situation which is either 
revolutionary or war situation. ‘The leader in such a situation 
cannot be meek and mild like the democrat in peaceful times. As 
says Bertrand Russell: ‘‘At such times it is necessary to be an im- 
pressive speaker--not necessarily eloquent in the conventional sense, 
for Robespierre and Lenin were not eloquent, but determined, 
passionate and bold. The passion may be cold and controlled, but 
must exist and be felt. In excited times, a politician needs no 
power of reasoning, no apprehension of impersonal facts, and no 
shred of wisdom. What he must have is the capacity of persuading 
the multitude in such a way that what they passionately desire is 
attainable, and that he, through his ruthless determination, is the 
man to attain it’’.25 It may be pointed out that the successor suc- 
ceeding the original dictator generally does not possess the above 


qualities to the degree. 
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Authoritarian rule generally flourishes in a country where 
the bulk of the population is illiterate and without much political 
experience. It prospers because democracy is hardly workable 
under the circumstances.(2) Authoritarian rule triumphs when 
the country is under the pressure of civil strife, economic servitude 
and peasant discontent. It succeeds(3) when the people, con- 
fronted with ideological crisis, are not devoted staunchly toa 
particular system of values, and are in search of a new creed. 


Charismatic Leaders 

This type of leadership comes about, says Max Weber, ‘‘when 
existent routines prove unablc to cope with the growing social 
problems”. The charismatic leadership takes place in times of 
economic depression, general dissatisfaction among the people, 
conflicts, wars and invasions. At such times there is disruption in 
~an individual’s relations, there are splits in societies, and immo- 
rality becomes rampant. In such a social setting does this type of 
leadership emerge. : | 

The authority in the charismatic leader does neither inhere in 
codes and statutes of the State nor is it due to traditional customs 
and faiths. ‘‘On the other hand’’, remarks Roberto Michels: 
‘‘Charismatic leaders like Napoleon, Mussolini or Bismarck make 
themselves masters of the body politic independently of, or even 
contrary to, the traditional methods of conferring the authority of 
the State upon individuals. To thei: innate capacity to rule, 
political office merely adds conventional form and gives what 
amounts to a legal seal. Fundamentally their power rests on the 
worship which their personality inspires and is circumscribed by 
it”.86 Genuine Charismatic domination therefore knows of no 
abstract legal codes and statutes and of no formal way of adjudica- 
tion, ‘‘Charismatic domination means a rejection of all ties to any 
external order in favour of the exclusive glorification of the genuine 
mentality of the hero. Hence its attitude is revolutionary and 


trans values everything ; it makes a sale Loh break with all tradi- 
tional or rational norms’’.8? 


The Charismatic leader is never elected but he presents himself 
in a manner as if he has been chosen by God to lead, This pose of 
his brings about a mandatory influence upon the followers and 
they feel morally bound to obey him. As contrasted with the 
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bureaucratic leadership there is complete absence of routine and 
hierarchy. To justify his position and maintain authority the 
charismatic leader has to perform deeds that would miraculously 
deliver the goods to the people. If he fails in doing so, the divine 
symbol attributed to him is withdrawn. 

In addition, to be a prophet the charismatic leader rises above 
all material ties and temptations of the world. He joins no office 
of power or profit, abandons all family obligations and attachments 
and leads the life of a celibate. He lives upon the gifts presented 
by disciples and followers thus leading a life of inner restraint and 
determination. This is not always so. As says Weber: 

‘‘Frequently charisma quite deliberately shuns the pos- 
session of money and of pecuniary income per se, as did 
Sant Francis and many of his like us; but this is of course 
not the rule ... charismatic political heroes seek booty and 
above ali gold’’.%8 
But charisma, and this is decisive, always rejects as undignified 
any pecuniary gain that is methodical and rational. 

Lastly, the charismatic leader presents himself as similar to 
and different from his followers. He claims to be one of them 
having identical interests and thinking and living like them. He 
behaves as a pre-chosen leader on the basis of mysterious inner 
calls. He identifies himself with the people by telling them, 
through public announcements, about his sufferings, successes, 
failures and weaknesses. Sometimes he wins people’s confidence 
by self appreciation and by telling them about the financial 
troubles he has met and is still confronting in serving their cause. 
“I must confide to you without reservation ... I have spent every- 
thing I have; I have surrendered every possession I had in this 
world to carry on this fight. I will not be able to borrow any more 
money ; I have nothing left to sell’’.* 


Informal Leaders 

For the last several years social pzychologists have begun 
laying emphasis on the role of “informal group” and “informal 
leaders’. ‘The former is a collection of individuals who volun- 
tarily get together to pool their energies in the pursuance of 
multiple ill-defined ends. 
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Informal groups may exist within formal organizations or out 
of them in the form of gangs. Infotmal groups are formed by the 
habitual and regular association of a few members for a long time. 
These groups are often not formed amongst the members of the 
same age, sex and occupation. Like other formal organizations, 
informal groups have a distinct structure and their behaviour is 
patterned after the model designed by its leadership. 

Informal leaders of these groups in contrast to the formal 
leaders do not hold any specific office but enjoy leadership status 
through influential behaviour. There is a behavioural difference 
also between the two types of leaders. James E. White who 
carried out experiments in community leadership in New York 
concludes: “Informal and formal leadership are not closely related 
to each other; they are simply different. Informal leadership 
occurs in a social process not significantly conditioned by the 
holding of formal leadership positions’’.4° | 

Informal leaders are the de facto community leaders. As 
Arnold M. Rose remarks : 

A good case can be made that the real leaders of a commu- 
nity are those who hold no formal position of leadership— 
either the ‘‘grass roots’ leaders or the ‘powers behind the 
thrones’’’.4 : 

The leader of the informal group which is a non-political 
agency, acts as the liaison officer between it and the political or 
formal organizations. The leaders of the formal organizations 
have access to these groups only through informal leaders. The 
formal leader of any following never leads individuals but sub- 
groups which have an informal leadership. The :nasses and the 
formal leader can be brought closer through the help of these infor- 
mal leaders who should be given their due. In turn it is through 
these formal leaders that an informal leader is able to make him- 
self heard in the official circles. ‘Thus the informal leaders 
function as a two way transmission bell.” 

The relation of the informal leader to the members of the 
group is friendly and close. He understands well the sentiments 
and feelings of the members of his group. -He is loved by the 
group members because he works selflessly and in their interest. 

Groups not in power but which are trying to gain power find 
_ such informal leadership as a stepping stone. Conversely, formal 
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leaders who are losing position take to informal leadership as the 
last resort. to return to power after some time. As Robert K. 
Merton once suggested : ‘‘recognition of and emphasis on informal 
leadership is probably a derivative of a larger cultural imperative 
which strives to see ‘‘underlying” motives, causes, and patterns. 
It bears the mark of a society which with growing mass suspicion 
seeks the ‘news behind the news’, the ‘boss’ behind the politician, 
the structures within the structure. That such forces p'rovide 
the social context in which the concept of ‘informal leadership’ 
and the ‘informal structure’ emerge and foster interest in them, in 
no way vitiates their practical or scientific utility”. | 

In a democracy the growth of informal leaders is diagnostic of 
the prevalent dis-satisfaction among its people against the formal 
leadership. Its growth is therefore good and should not be consi- 
dered as unhealthy. On the contrary it should be encouraged and 
not checked. 


Democratic Leaders 

Democratic leaders emerge in various spheres viz. political, 
religious, social or economic when the community is confronted 
with crisis in any one or more of these fields. Individuals acquire 
leadership status as a consequence of their own efforts in meeting 
out the crises. In the political field the disintegration of monar- 
chical rule created dis-affection among the people for such 
governments and this caused emergence of the democratic leaders. 

It is the first and foremost duty of the democratic leader to 
protect the governed and to safeguard society from evils internal 
as well as external. The democratic leader preaches endurance, 
tolerance, love and co-operation. He tries to eradicate the feelings 
of hatred, destructiveness, fear and subservience from the minds 
of people, caused by political, social and economic circumstances 
and thus make democracy a more workable proposition. 

To do so the democratic leader tries to provide all men with 
political and socia] equality which includes economic and legal 
equality also. Thus equality, being the basis of all democratic 
development, is obtained by the leader by emphasising similarity 
among all men and overlooking their disparities. Adult-franchise 
and the right to women for vote were the steps taken to meet the 
demand for political equality. The demand for economic equa- 
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lity was stressed by Winstanley and it became a permanent part 
of the democratic creed with the French Revolution. 

With the decline of privilege or inferiority by birth and 
slavery on the one side the demand for social equality has grown 
con-commitantly on the other side. Popular or democratic leaders | 
have paid due consideration to the recent demand for social equa- 
lity and have tried to meet its subtler claims like religious equality, 
educational equality, equal opportunities for health and housing, 
provision of public libraries and recreations. In certain cases to 
fulfil the demand democratic leaders have taken the help of law 
and passed legislation. 

The democratic leader ventures to give a practical shape to 
the democratic state in which the supreme power is vested in the 
people collectively and the power is administered by them directly 
or by their representatives. ‘The ideal of democracy is “a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people’. But in the 
state where such a democracy is not in existence, says Russell— 
‘sthe governmental mentality is that of masters towards depen- 
dents : but where there is democracy it is that of equal co-opera- 
tion which involves the assertion of one’s own opinion up.to a 
certain extent, but no further.’’# 

Modern democracy has taken the form of a republic or a 
constitutional monarchy, the basic principle always being the 
sovereignty of the people, expressed by the will of the majority. 
‘“‘Teadership in a democratic group implies that through the divi- 
sion of labour necessary in group operation the leaders and the 
membership will complement each other’s activities to the end of 
group Success. Leadership is, in this sense, the vehicle through 
which anthority may be used to integrate and express the interests 
of the group.’’#4 

The group that chooses to have this kind of leadership delegates 
certain powers to the leader and expects them to behave in a 
manner that would help in the fulfilment of the interest of the 
group. Though the power is delegated to the leader by the group 
the final authority rests ultimately with the group or with its 
members. Thus the democratic leader is expected to do away with 
personal interests and to work for the group. To do so the ideal 
leader will examine himself at regular intervals. 
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One of the primary functions of leadership is to represent the 
group. Since leadership grows out of the needs of the group the 
function of a democratic leader is to make them aware of the needs 
and to stimulate them to work with him in securing its satisfaction. 
Secondly the function of a democratic leader is to train persons 
to become leaders to replace him in future. Thirdly, the leader 
is required to look after the executive administration, Fourthly, 
all the policies are to be drawn out by the leader, though each of 
them is subject to the group’s approval. Fifthly, in matters of 
technical advice the leader tries to point out several aliernatives 
from which the choice is made by the group. Sixthly, the division 
of tasks is left to the group in contrast to authoritarian leadership 
in which leaders dictate the work task. Lastly the leader has to 
be objective and fact-minded in praise and criticism, and to be an 
active member of the group. 


Balancing and replacement: The democratic group should 
somehow try to maintain the balance between efficiency and 
democracy. Democracy is not to be maintained at the cost of 
efficiency. Hence leaders should be given authority to function 
freely. But his functions should be subject to casual examination 
and criticism ; these being the essence of democracy. In spite of 
all this, freedom must be given to the democratic leader to carry 
out functions at critical moments to ensure justice. and avoid 
delay that is caused by going through regular procedures. 


The democratic leadership should be replaceable, because, if 
a leader is allowed to continue for long, he develops love for 
power and tries to keep it somehow. He falls into a rut and begins 
to feed vesied interests. Public good becomes secondary to him. 
Therefore periodic change would get over this defect. Jawaharlal 
Nehru being conscious of this defect in Congress leadership 
remarked in his ‘letter to congress candidates’ of the 15th Feb- 
ruary 1952, ‘‘I remember that 30 years ago we had a rule in the 
congress of U. P. This rule laid down that no person could be 
the president of any congress committee provincial, district or 
other, for more than one year at a time and no person could be a 
secretary of any such committee for more than two years running. 
This was a salutary rule which did much good to our organiza- 
tion and which gained many people in local leadership. I think 
that it will be a good thing if this rule was adopted everywhere 
in the congress organization’’.# 
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Functions of the leader 

The functions of a leader generally vary in accordance with 
the kind of group he leads. Nevertheless, irrespective of the fact 
whether a leader is functioning in an authoritarian, democratic, 
bureaucratic, formal or informal group he has to share to some 
degree the functions of executive, planner, policy-maker, expert, 
external group representative, controller of internal relationships, 
purveyour of rewards and punishments, arbitrator and mediator, 
and examplar. 

As an executive whether he is the chairman of some come- 
mittee, foreman in some industry or commander in a military 
unit his duty is of co-ordination of various activities of the group, 
and the execution of different policies—determined by him or the 
group. The leader as planner and policy-maker decides the ways 
and means by which the group shall achieve established goals 
and objectives. 

Apart from the functions delineated above a leader ofien 
supplies information in matters general as weil as technical. 
Where specialized knowledge is required a leader of a formal 
group has to depend upon his technical assistants and advisers. 
Whereas in informal groups the exper: technician becomes the 
leader. 

One of the chief functions of a ieader is that of representing 
the group in external relationships as well as of controlling 
internal relationships. Write Krech and Crutchfield, ‘Not only 
may the leader function as the gate-keeper of psychological rela- 
tionships between group members and the outgroup he may also 
function as the controller, or gate-keeper, of internal interpersonal 
relations among the group members themselves.’’ Sometimes in 
order to maintain the harmonious inter-relationships and some- 
times for keeping the disciplinary and motivational control over 
the group members he utilises the power of reward and punish- 
ment. Often to put in tune or orchestrate the disturbed relation- 
_ ship or factionalism among the group members he acts as an 
arv-trator, mediator and conciliator. His decision is taken to be 
bindiny, on the disputants. 

Last though not the least is the examplary function of a 
leader. The military leader, the religious leader and the educa- 
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tional leaders would register greater success in influencing their 
followers if they present model behaviour. There is a greater 
stimulation and a greater chance of inculcation if the desired be- 
haviour and activity is indicated in the leader himself. To attain 
these therefore a leader should serve as an example to his subor- 
dinate, followers or group members. 


FACTORS IN LEADERSHIP 
Heredity 


Until very recently it was believed that leadership was ancestral 
and determined by birth. During the twenty’s and thirty’s of the 
present century biological explanations were advanced by H. S. 
Jennings and Thomas H. Morgan supporting the role of heredity 
in the determination of leadership. Francis Galton affirmed that 
genius is inborn and is bound to shine under all circumstances. 
Thomas H. Morgan’s Theory of the Gene has given reorientation 
to our attitude towards the relationship of heredity to leadership. 

_ The nature of the gene, its combination with other genes and 
the environment of the genes are all phases of heredity. Each 
phase is important in the determination of the individual’s per- 
sonality. Because of a number of processes in heredity it cannot 
be definitely said that superior parents will give birth to superior 
children and mediocre parents to mediocre children. Numerous 
instances contradicting parental superiority of leaders have been 
observed; for example Stalin, Tagore, Lincoln were born in 
normal families. Jennings#® and others have pointed out that 
the large majority of defectives come from perfectly normal 
parents. Pearl also concludes: ‘‘In absolute numbers the vast 
majority of the most superior people in the world’s history have 
in fact been produced by mediocre people or inferior forebears ; 
and furthermore the admittedly most superior folk have in the 
main been singularly unfortunate in their progeny again in abso- 
lute numbers...4? In view of the above, it is inadvisable as well 
as dangerous to predict leadership upon the points of heredity. 


Energy 
Says Emory S. Bogardus : 

‘‘Leadership arises out of energy, intelligence and character. 
Energy is sheer ability to act. Intelligence is energy engaged 
in solving problems. Character is energy and intelligence 
organized in relation to social situations’’.# 
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Energy is the essence of matter and of life. For an individual to 
rise to the status of leadership, activity of all sorts attracts atten- 
tion. A man of action is likely to outshine whether his activities 
are socially approved or not. Energy is expressed either extrover- 
tively or introvertively. Extrovertive expression of energy takes 
the form of physical activity and the introvertive expression of 
energy takes the form of mental activity. 

Mere possession of energy is not enough; it should be ex- 
pressed in the performance of some work. It has often been found 
that sheer work has enabled men to achieve leadership. The work 
done with thoroughness stands out and receives recognition. 
Besides hard work and thoroughness, to ensure leadership energy 
should find expression in regularity of work because it keeps the 
interest in the task alive. ; 

The terms ‘endurance’, ‘persistence’, ‘courage’, and ‘energy’ 
have been used synonymously. These traits of character greatly 
help an individual in the achievement and maintenance of leader- 
ship. Endurance is a trait that enables an individual to keep 
going asa balanced personality amidst the competitions, stresses 
and strains of life. Persistence implies determination to succeed 
in the face of troubles. 

Energy finds expression in courage which is essential to keep 
up the morale of the followers. Absolute fearlessness in the leader 
breaks down the morale of the opponents. It was on account of 
his courage that Gandhi could move alone in Noakhali and bring 
the situation near to normal. The more energy a person possesses 
generally the more enduring, persisting and couragéous. 


Versatility 
A person’s energy is expressed in several different directions, 
for instance he should be more intelligent, courageous, enduring 
_and possess greater foresightedness. This versatility in a leader 
keeps the work and recreation in balance. Besides; a leader of ver- 
satile tastes is able to mix himself with all sorts of people and feel at 
home in the company of his followers of varied tastes and likings. 
Commenting on the many sidedness of energy E. S. Bogardus says: 


‘“The many sidedness of energy is a testimony to its signi- 
ficance as a leadership trait. Energy is the dynamo, the power 
plant in personality, the driving force upon which all other 
human traits depend. It is the Alpha but not the Omega of 
leadership’’.4® 
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Intelligence 

The sheer possession of energy cannot cnsure leadership. 
Energy has to be expressed in solving problems ; energy thus uti- 
lized is called intelligence ; and intelligence utilized to solve group 
problems is leadership. The important components of intelligence 
that help in the achievement and continuance of leadership are 
observation, broad outlook, reflection and reasoning. This shows 
the multi-purposive role of intelligenc: in leadership. 

Observation: A leader’s observation is superior to the 
common man’s. He observes minute details of problems and tries 
to keep himself abreast of the prevailing trends of the times. This 
furnishes the basis for his action in future. He tries to relate 
various problems. The leader sometimes has to ask questions to 
supplement his own information. The leader, while questioning 
other does not do so for the sake of questioning or to baffle and 
confuse the p2ople but to learn something from them. This atti- 
tude of the leader places him in a superior position to that of his 
followers. He rises in their estimation as a democratic leader. 

Vision and foresight: A leader of vision and foresight is 
unbiased and keeps himself duly informed about the current issues 
of the day. He examines a problem from all angles and this deve- 
lops in him the tendencies of tolerance and compromise. Vision 
gives broad-mindedness to the leader. The physical, psycholo- 
gical boundaries are broken and he sees his relationship with the 
whole world. He sees things in context of the world. 

Foresight enables a man to climb to leadership as it consisis 
in seeiag things that need to be done before others do. Moreover 
a man of foresight anticipates the future events and keeps himself 
ready with the solution while others look confused and groping. 
Thus an individual, because of his imagination and accurate 
judgment, is placed at an advantageous position, so far as leader- 
ship is concerned. 


Reflection and Reasoning: Reflection and reasoning are 
the highest manifestations of intelligence. These take no cogni- 
zance of time or space. The introvert leader, who depends much 
on reflection and reasoning, bases his solutions on the premises in 
hand. If his premises are correct he is sure of the correctness of 
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the solution that he has advanced. Persons depending on reflec 
tion and reasoning usually achieve intellectual leadership. 
Persons who aspire for leadership must possess in some 
measure the above elements of intelligence. For intellectual pro- 
minence or mental leadership superior intelligence is required. 


Faith 7 

Besides intelligence and energy, character also plays an im- 
portant part in leadership. Faith is one of the essential elements 
of character. It inspires one to saner deeds and enables him to 
higher and nobler achievements. Faith gives confidence to one’s 
own self and prompts one to believe that justice and truth will be 
responded favourably by the followers and will bring in its own 
train reward and recognition. It is this faith that has inspired 
persons to leadership, saintliness and martyrdom. Faith gives 
courage and confidence to stand by one’s own convictions. 

Character thus forms the strong basis on which monumental 
edifice of the strong leadership can be raised. It gives that strength 
of mind which enables us to rise above the passions of evil 
propensities that are within us. It possesses that strength which 
disallows one to be easily led away by the nose. Ii provides 
stamina and individuality that helps one to rise above despair 
and destruction and to face strains of time with equipoise and 
magnanimity. It is the basis on which depends social leadership 
and other social achievements. 

nhibition : 

Among the other elements of leadership which have their 
origin in personality are inhibition, tact and humour. Inhibition 
means to hold back. One has to control his feelings and emotions 
to conserve energy to perform constructive tasks and to utilize it 
in crises. hus inhibition is in other words conservation of energy. 
Letting loose one’s feelings and emotions causes overaggressive- 
ness which in turn results in unbalanced personality and loss in 
human energy. Inhibition or self-control in critical or confusing 
situations might enable one to rise-to the status of leadership. 
This personality trait of self-control comes through suffering. 
This puts an individual in the advantageous position of leadership 

and others who lack it become his followers—more so in times of 
crises. 
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Tact and Humour 

Tact is one of the important factors in leadership because it 
identifies itself with the feelings and emotions of others and gives 
due weight to their points of view. A tactful leader helps others 
in developing a sense of self-importance and gives due credit to 
their opinions and achievements ifany. This stimulates in them 
a feeling to do something with the result that the best in them 
receives expression in some form or the other. 

Tact is often identified with diplomacy,-common sense and 
flattery. .If tact becomes flattery then leadership cannot be main- 

tained. If tact means mere modesty, politeness, and conservatism, 
and if one’s judgement is based on overall care to these at the 
cost of their quality, leadership is sure to be weakened if not lost. 

To have an objective attitude towards things is humour or a 
sense of proportion. It relieves strain, annihilates ill-feelings, 
destroys tense atmosphere, reduces social distances and increases 
morale. A leader by maintaining an objective attitude in the 
face of social crises or insults inflicted by rivals or enemies rises 
far above in the estimation of his followers and receives respect 
and admiration in afar greater measure than if he would loose 
his sense of humour which has developed in him poise and self- 
control. A sense of humour puts one in a superior position. 
Humour reduces the distance between the leader and the follower 
and the proximity is greatly increased. 

Tact and humour go hand in hand. One who possesses 
them may rise to eminence and consequently to leadership. These 
enable an individual to maintain poise in the face of social crises 
and tense moments that shatter the courage of others. 

The traits that have just been dealt with above have their 
origin in personality and enable an individual to maintain leader- 
ship which is obtained through favourable social stimuli. The 
essential elements of social stimuli are opportunity and asso- 
ciation. 

Opportunity 

An opportunity must either exist or be created for an indivi- 
dual to attain the status of a leadér. The nature of opportunity 
afforded would determine the nature of leadership. The nature of 
leadership depends on existing condition—social and cultural. In 
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different countries or in the same country in different provinces 
or in the same province in different cities, villages or suburbs there 
are areas which provide simultaneously opportunities to rise to 
eminence, superiority or Jeadership. For instance in America it 
has been found that suburban areas provide the best opportunity 
for leadership. In India although no study of the kind has been 
made, yet general observation tells that here the middle sized 
cities have been better centres for the growth of leaders. 

Social as well as family conditions may retard or advance 
chances of leadership. An able person with fine leadership poten- 
tialities often feels handicapped owing to the social and family 
circumstances, which offer no opportunities for leadership. A man 
who has to earn a living for himself and others and has to look 
after the other interests of the family finds no time to work for the 
group needs and to offer solutions for group problems. 

Leadership opportunities are sufficiently reduced in a country 
under the dictatorial rule because ‘‘opportunity means the chance 
to travel, to observe experiments to make vital contacts with other 
leaders in the field, and to throw one’s self into a situation where 
the sparks of human genius are likely io fly.’ These opportuni- 
ties are totally denied to a group whose views are notin conformity 
or in agreement with the views of the ruling person or party. 


Association 

The second essential element of social stimuli is association. 
Leadership often arises from stimulating associations. Associates 
may be parents, wife, relatives, teachers, friends and others. These 
associates come in contact at one time or the other in the life of 
every person and leave impressions on him. The sum total of these 
impressions constitutes an important part in the leader. 


METHOD AND TECHNIQUES 


Leadership is an art therefore one who practices it or holds 
it in a coveted position is an artist. The material with which the 
leader and the artist deal is significantly different. The leader 
deals with the people their needs and desires. The artist deals 
with inanimate matter. ‘The tasks before the leader is to organize 
human energy according to the social needs in a manner that fits 
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in with the existing social situations. Nevertheless all the attri- 
butes of an artist namely technical skill, insight and vision must 
be possessed by a leader. Since the matter with which the leader 
has to deal is dynamic and complex, he also needs certain attri- 
butes of mind and character. 

In every art certain techniqnes have to be adopted. This is 
true of leadership also. Since the leader has to deal with human 
beings, he follows certain methods to keep the contact successful 
and harmonious. Some of the techniques which are practised and 
which should be developed by a leader are dealt with below. 


Issuing orders 

The modern conception of giving orders is functional or 
situational rather than personal, Ina democratic society where 
there is an equa! distribution of labour, the order is implicit in 
work or duty assigned to an individual. Giving orders is reduced 
when the individual is conscious of what is expected of him and 
on what pattern he has to work, Any task that requires much of 
giving of orders lacks this precondition. 

Very often there are situations when the leader must issue 
orders, hence for such occasions the leader should know the best 
and most impressive ways of doing so. There are effective and 
noneffective ways or giving orders. Orders should be worded in 
simple, clear and unambiguous language. They should be void 
of imperatives, They should be phrased in courteous yet appeal- 
ing language. They should be issued in the right sequence. They 
should be issued one and not too many at a time because this 
saves confusion and subsequent loss of speed and understanding. 
Orders should be issued in positive language. Often the leaders 
themselves are not clear about matters and they issue orders 
which become confused, ambiguous and contradictory. In such 
cases leaders should wait, and be clear in their own mind. 


Suggestion 
It may be direct or indirect. It is often used to keep up the 


prestige of the leader on the one hand and to keep up the pride 
and self-confidence of followers dislike or resent orders, and it is 
also of value where there is time to let the power of suggestion 
work its way to bring about the desired changes. The leader 
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Should give suggestions at the “‘psychological moments’? to make 
the suggestion more effective. 


_ Exhortation 

This technique of direct appeal in public speeches is adopted 
by religious persons, educationists and politicians. This method 
has been practised for the last so many centuries though with a 
far less reaching consequence over the masses. The effects pre- 
duced by it are unendurable and ephemeral. Public exhortation 
is a technique which should only occasionally be used to arouse 
enthusiasm and emotion for the purposes immediately at hand. 
But on occbsions when the leader is to propagate the ideas and 
policies, that is, where an appeal has to be made to the minds 
exhortation miserably fails and on such occasions persuasion by 


argument is necessary, 


Reproof 

The leader who is often the chief of the organization and 
who is the focal point for all the followers should behave in an 
ideal and exemplary manner, Just because of this if not of any- 
thing else, in criticizing others he should be as impersonal as 
possible. Besides, his criticisms be unbiassed and as far as possible 
objective. 

First of all the leader should base his reproof on facts. He 
should find out whether the wrong done is not due to the material 
he is using or to the ignorance of certain principles in handling 
that. He must be sure that the cause of the trouble lies in the 
individual. Often it is found that the trouble is due to the appal- 
ling ignorance of regulation on the part of workers. To avoid 
troubles, due publicity should be given to the rules and regulations 
among the members of the group. 

Reproof should be offered in private, as the purpose of these 
is reformative and corrective. The person being criticised should 
be told about the why and how of the wrong that he has done, 
Private reproof does not hurt the ego of the individual and this 
creates in the mind of the worker a good and respectable impres- 
sion about the leader. The worker begins to love and respect his 

leader doubly. Anger should not be given vent to, while the act 
of reproof is in process. Gandhi, very much different from Nehru 
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in this respect, followed this method in dealing with his co- 
workers, 

The leader should be prompt, definite and firm in the steps 
that he takes. These qualities of a leader are recalled with double 
intensity when on certain occasions the follower refuses to do what 
he is asked or when he behaves contrarily to the interest of the 
group. 

Appreciation 

Occasional commendation and appreciation of the work helps 
the workers more than constant criticism. First, it gives the idea 
to the worker that he is working on correct lines. Second, to win 
favour of the leader he is able to sustain the effort and tries to 
produce better results than before. Due appreciation and recog- 
nition encourage and stimulate the worker towards better attain- 
ment. Also commendations ought to be made in public to let 
people know that merit is recognised. Not only does this benefit 
the individual but it also affects the entire group. Such rewards 
and recognitions, if rewarded to the individual, raise the morale 
and productively of the group. 


Appearance 
The first impression that a leader creates amongst his followers 


is related to his personal bearing. A short statured and ugly leader 
is scoffed at by the audience if this shortcoming is not compensated 
by other qualities of a leader. A leader’s facial expressions, his 
manner of talking and receiving other people create a far reaching 
impression upon the followers. Some of the qualities that a leader 
should possess may be enumerated below : 

A leader should be straightforward in his dealings. He must 
strike a balance between cordiality and undue familiarity. Leaders 
should not appear from their countenance and behaviour to 
possess an air of superiority to the followers. Neither should they 
be very familiar to the followers so that one fails to identify him. 
Third, firmness and kindliness should be balanced in a leader, 


Says Tead : 
“Firmness implies definiteness, clearcut decisions, resolute 


holding to standards. It is essential. But so too is that regard 
for the personality of the followers which kindliness implies. 
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The good leader will always remember that he is not dealing 
with people as his raw material, subject only to uses which 
gain his ends. People are always ends in themselves—to be 
what they will be ; and they have ends of their own desiring. 
Leadership means a coalescing, an identification of the ends 
desired by leader and by led. If people are consistently dealt 
with as persons as having a right to their own ends, an atti- 
tude of kindliness will almost inevitably develop between 
them and their leader’’.*? 


Getting suggestions 

The essence of democratic leadership lies in the fact that all 
the activity participate in the functioning of the group, They have 
a right to advance suggestions with regard to any policy. This 
makes the members of a group feel self important. They begin to 
realize that their leader is an open minded person and gives due 
recognition to the members advancing good suggestions. This faci- 


litates the leader in obtaining the group objectives with little of 
personal effort. 


Group Identity 7 

The leader of a group should strengthen the sense of group 
identity amongst the members of the group. This helps the leader 
in carrying out major projects where co-operative effort of entire 
group is needed. The members too feel stimulated and encouraged 
when they find a large number of associates working with them. 
Love for followers _ ) 

The leader who displays affection towards his followers receives 
their love in greater strength. It has been said ‘Glory is not his 
who loves his country but his who loves his kind’. The leader who 
loves his people creates in them a feeling of sacrifice for him. 


Rumours 


False rumours hamper the progress of the cause for which the 
leader is working. Rumours aim either at the leader, individuals 
as members, or at the whole of organization, Rumours shift the 
attention of the leader ; he often loses the magnanimity and the 
equipoise on account of the vulgarity and falsity of rumours. The 
leader should try to trace the source of every rumour and if it is 
found to be the same each time then it is useless to care for it. 
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Often a leader or an organization is defamed on account of 
its activities and policies which are not clearly understood by the 
followers. The forces working against the group spread rumours 
about the other party’s leadership to know the secrets. Even 
where it is possible to bring the plans and results to the public 
leaders do not feel any need of them and hence the public remains 
uninformed, Since rumours thrive on ignorance the leader should, 
in order to arrest the publicity and make it ineffective, keep his 
followers fully informed about the important issues, policies and 
activities as far as possible. 

These are some of the techniques and methods which are and 
which ought to be practised by the leaders. All the would-be 
leaders should take cognizance of them. These certainly are not 
the last words on the subject for a leader. Leadership being 
situational and functional may sometimes require a different 
approach and a different technique to deal with the people and 
the situation, 


SUMMARY 


Out of the various approaches to leadership theory, the author 
believes the situational approach to be more reasonable and cogent. 
Leadership emerges in a particular group or nation when these 
are faced with critical situations political, social or otherwise, and 
are in need of a person competent to relieve them of the trouble. 

This approach to leadership theory lends weight to the concept 
of leadership according to which a leader is a man of action fre- 
quently engaging himself in acts of leadership and influencing 
individuals and groups on a voluntary basis. His following is 
maintained not through reward and punishment but is willing and 
spontaneous and the followers do not think it (to follow) to be 
obligatory or a part of their duty but take pleasure in carrying out 
his orders. These characteristics of a leader distinguish him from 
a headman and throw light upon the concept of leadership. 

Besides, situation, there are other factors too essential for the 
emergence of a leader but they should be considered as contribu- 
tory factors only to the situational approach. To reckon few, 
endocrine glands, from the side of heredity affect the individual’s 
personality make up to some extent and thereby augment or 
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retard the chances of leadership. Out of the environmental 
factors those which need special mention are energy, intelligence, 
vision, foresight, social intelligence, faith and opportunity. . 

The situational factor along with the hereditary and environ<« 
mental factors better termed as contributory factors to leadership 
would not carry the individual near leadership if he employs 
wrong method or technique in tackling people. The technique of 
issuing orders, giving suggestions, exhorting people, commending 
their work, displaying affection towards them etc. requires the 
deftness of an artist. A leader without being skilled in these 
would feel difficulty in getting mastery over his followers. The 
leader at best therefore should be a leader-artist. : 

These factors by themselves are not of much significance 
worth or value independently, so far as attaining of leadership 
is concerned. For instance the potent or the expectant leader 
should be a member of the group, exhibit common characteristics 
with the members, should identify himself with the group goal, 
and should be so skilled and qualified as to outshine other rivals 
trying for leadership. Leadership is therefore a function of the 
social situation. This approach to leadership shall told Som 
throughout the later part of the thesis. 
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Chapter | 2 


The Situation 


| ETHNIC 
Racial Types 

Sic Henry Risley divided the entire peoples of undivided India 
mto seven: main physical types. The Turko-Iranian, the Indo- 
Aryan, the Scytho-Dravidians, the Aryo-Dravidians, the Mongolo- 
Dravidians and the Mongoloid-Dravidians, 
_, The Turko-Iranian type inhabited the areas of Baluchistan 
and the North West Frontier Province. The inhabitants of these 
areas were mainly the Balochs, the Brahmins, the Afghans and the 
Pathans. The latter who formed the soldiery of the Indian 
princes and later the backbone of the Indian army have been 
known as the martial races of India. 

“The cradle of the Indo-Aryans was Rajputana, the Punjab 
and the Kashmir valley. The dwellers of these areas were mainly 
the Rajputs, the Khatris and the Jats. The Rajputs and Jats are 
Hindus and are considered as the martial races. Usually their 
complexion is fair. 

The Scytho-Dravidian type spread from Gujerat to Coorg in 
the Western part of India and comprised the Maratha Brahmans, 
the Kunbis and the Coorgs. 

_. The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani type extended from the 
Eastern Punjab to the Southern frontiers of Bihar. This type was 
also found in United Provinces and some parts of Rajputana. 
This being an essentially mixed type represented Brahmans in its 
upper strata and chamar in the lower. The Brahmans represent- 
ing the higher type approach to the Indo-Aryan type while the 
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lower class like chamar fall in the Dravidian class. The inter- 
mixture of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian types being not uniform 
affected the characteristic features of the resulting Aryo-Dravi- 
dian type in varying degrees. 

Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali type occupied area of lower 
Bengal and Orissa. Inhabitants in these were chiefly Bengali 
Brahmins, Kayasthas and Mohammedans, Members of this type 
take mostly to clerical jobs. They have an aptitude for it and this 
may be regarded as a distinctive trait. 

The Mongoloid type was found in the Himalayas, Nepal, 
Assam and Burma. it comprised the Kanets of Lahul and Kulu; | 
the Lepchas of Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Limbus, Murmus and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bods of Assam and the Burmese. 

The Dravidian race is perhaps one of the oldest races of 
Indian origin. Although it pervades in all parts of India, yet it is 
predominantly domiciled in the area extending from Ceylon to 
the valley of the Ganges, Madras, Hyderabad, Central Provinces, 
Central India and Chhota Nagpur. it (Dravidian race) also 
resides on the Eastern and Western Ghats and reaches in the 
North to the Aravallis on the one side and to the Rajmahal hills 
on the other. Service is the main profession of Dravidians. One 
can see them scavenging and cleaning the streets, toiling on the 
fields and labouring as coolies in the tea gardens of Assam, Ceylon 
and Bengal. heir most characteristic representatives are the 
Paniyans of Malabar and Santals of Chhota Nagpur. As regards 
physical characteristics, their head-form is medium to long, eyes 
dark, nose broad, and occasionally depressed at the root, plentiful 
hair on the face, complexion almost black and stature short. 
Religious Groups 

There are three main religions in India : Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity, and the followers of these religions are known as 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians respectively. 


Hinduism 

Hinduism prevails among the vast majority of the present 
population of India. 

Hinduism as a faith is vague, amorphous, many-sided. It is 
hardly possible to define it or to say definitely whether it is a 
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religion or not in the usual sense of the word. In its present form 
and even in the past it embraces many beliefs and practices.1 

Hinduism is not a historical religion. It is impersonal 
(Apauresya). 

The vagueness in Hinduism. was due to the absence of any 
distinguished leader at its early stages. Hinduism unlike Islam or 
Christianity has had no reverend teacher like Mohammad or Jesus 
to supply its fundamental principles. None even appeared early 
on the scene to assay to bring out the important tenets handed 
down by tradition, as Confucius did in China. It is on account 
of this fact that Hinduism remained a clouded sort of religion, 
and the later proselytising religions, Islam and Christianity, suc- 
ceeded in converting a great number of followers of Hinduism. 

Nevertheless its traditional generosity, open heartedness and 
essential spirit—to live and let live have won it a great following, 
with the result that we see in later India (1932) an overwhelming 
population of Hindus. Hinduism is strongest in the Central and 
Southern India. Hindus predominate in Madras, Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa, U. P., Rajputana and Bombay. The Sikhs and Jains 
among the Hindus are localized in the Punjab and Rajputana 
respectively. 


Mohammedanism 

Of all the non-Indian religions (which originated outside 
India) prevailing in India, Mohammedanism has the largest number 
of followers. It was founded by Muhammad who furnished its 
basic principles which served as foundations for Islamic thought 
and theory. Mohammad had firm conviction in the teaching of 
the Koran and had abiding faith in the righteousness of the cause 
upheld by him. He emphasised right action, faith in God, alms 
giving, fast, pilgrimage and worship, 

He was followed by Omar and Ali. With Ali there emerged 
two main sects of Islam, Shiah and Sunni. The great majority of 
the Indian Muslims belong to the latter sect, Punjab, Sind in 
North West and East Bengal in the North East are the strongholds 
of Islam in India. Mohammedans specially monopolise the North 
West Frontier Province and Kashmir. According to the census 
reports of 191] the Moslem population in India was 6,66,47,299. 
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Of this number 24 millions were the natives of Bengal, 12 millions 
lived in the Punjab, 5 millions in U. P. and 22 millions inhabited 
the valley of Kashmir. 


Christianity 

Roman Catholicism in India took its roots in the 16th century. 
Protestantism which flourished under Danish patronage was estab- 
lished by the Lutherans in the 18th century. The subsequent 
erowth of Christianity in general and Protestantism in particular 
was helped by Marquis Wellesley. Lord William Bentinck gave 
the missionaries great support in carrying out conversion move- 
ment in Madras and Bengal. Among others whose names are 
worth mentioning are Carey, Marsham, Dr. Duff Schwartz, 
Kiermander the Dane, and Martin the Chaplin.? 

The desolate and oppressed in Indian society took to this 
faith more readily and enthusiastically. Most of the converts 
were Sudras. To quote Sir George Macmunn : 

In Southern India during the last quarter of a century 
the increase of the baptized has been very great. Large 
Christian communities have grown up, which now must 
number over five millions. So much is this the case that the 
term ‘mass conversion’ and mass movement to Christianity 
is used and rightly used. The people who are being converted 
in large numbers are the ‘untouchables’ of Southern India, 
people of whom it was said in 1919 that out of over eight 
‘thousand schools in India only a little over six hundred 
allowed the untouchable children to enter.? 

The result of these movements is visible in the large popula- 
tion of Christians in India today. Most of the Christian popula- 
tion is localized in Madras and Travancore Cochin, In other 
states and provinces Christians are scattered in microscopic num- 
bers—Europeans number 176,000, Anglo-Indians 113,000, and 
Indian Christiaas 4 millions, so that out of every 100 Christians 
93 are Indians, 4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians.‘ 

ECONOMIC 
History 

The battle of Plassey in 1757 and the Regulating Act of 1773 

respectively mark the beginning of political and cultural history of 
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British influence in India. In 1770 Industrial Revolution in 
Britain laid the foundation of exploitation of India through indus- 
trial goods. The commodities produced in British factories owed 
into India and the outflow of Indian gold and silver began. The 
East India Company looted and filled its coffers to such an extent 
that in 1770, Bengal the so-called granary of t!2 Empire faced 
with a famine in which ten million people died.5 In spite of the 
famine, the land revenue was increased and collected strictly. 
This caused depopulation of Bengal villages. 

For an understanding of the economic condition of loin 
under the British rule from the origin of East India Company to 
the World War [ (i. e. before Gandhi’s participation in Indian 
politics), we may divide the discussion into three main periods : 
(1) the period of East India Company extending to the end of the 
18th Century ; (2) the period of industrial capital, a new way of 
exploiting in the 19th Century; and (3) the period of finance 
capital, which aimed at exploiting India by capital investments 
from Britain. The basis for such an exploitation was laid before the 
World War I, though it attained maturity after its termination. 


East India Company 
Before delving into the details of plunder and loot by the 
East India Company which destroyed Indian economy and brought 
poverty, servitude, crisis, famine and debt let us have a contrasting 
glimpse into the once flourishing and plentiful country. Mr. Luke 
Srafton who had been the British Resident at Murshidabad draws 
the picture of the flourishing Moghul government before it lost 
control over the provinces. Till the invasion of Nadirshah in 1793, 
he says: — 
there was scare a better administered government in the 
world, The manufactures, commerce and agriculture flou- 
rished exceedingly ; and none felt the hand of oppression, but 
those who were dangerous by their wealth or power.® 
S. C. Hill expressing a similar view about Bengal writes : 
Every student of social history will confess that the con- 
dition of the peasantry in Bengal in the middle of the 18th 
century compared not unfavourably with that of the same 


class in France or Germany.’ 
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By the middle of the 18th century the East India Company 
started building up its territorial power in India. The power of 
the Moghul rulers relaxed and internal strife and conflict became 
rampant. The Britishers came at such a crucial time that owing 
to their superior equipment they found little difficulty in setting 
their foot on Indian soil. The most wringing and nettling policy 
of the Company wrecked Indian economy and brought it to rui- 
nous condition. | 

This policy disrupted the self-sufficiency of the village unit 
which had for long been the kernel of the Indian economic life. 
In the long and momentous history of India, civilizations came 
and passed away without affecting economic life. The East India 
Company rule brought about changes in the Indian land system 
by introducing Permanent Settlement of 1793 and a few others 
viz. Ryotwari, Zamindari and joint village tenures. These affec- 
ted the agriculturist and also agriculture. Intermediaries in the 
form of land lords and zamindars were appointed who were 
responsible to collect revenue, The right of the land passed to the 
hands of these intermediaries and the exploitation of the cultivator 
in the real sense of the term began. Writes Vera Anstey in this 
connection : 


Under British rule accompanied by the growth of popu- 
lation, the extension of the area under cultivation, and the 
consequent increase in the value of land, the land lords began 
to raise their rents, and even to evict their tenants.® 


The Company’s rule, on the whole, remained very unsatis- 
factory, because its sole interest was in money and not in adminis- 
tration. Its policy was economically so ravaging and politically 
so ravishing that it was criticised by some Britishers also. Sir 
George Cornwell Lewis declared in Parliament in 1858 : 

I do most confidently maintain that no civilised Govern- 
ment ever existed on the face of this earth which was more 
corrupt, more perfidious and more rapacious than the Govern- 
ment of East India Company from 1765—1784.° | 


Earlier in 1834, Lord Bentick-reported that ‘the’misery hardly 
finds a parallel in the history of commerce, The bones of the 
cotton weaver are bleaching the plains of India’’,0 
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Industrial Capital Period 


The industrial Revolution in England which took place in 
the latter half of the 18th century fed and prospered on the basis 
of Indian money. It was not the sudden ‘burst of inventive 
genius’ as Dr. Cunningham called it, that brought Industrial 
Revolution in England but it was due to the huge Indian capital 
that lay with them for their utilization. 


After the achievement of Industrial Revolution the need for 
free markets to consume the goods manufactured in these factories. 
was felt. To make this possible, the ruling power thought of demo- 
lishing and disorganizing the industrially and commercially orga- 
nized India. Indian industries consisted of village handicrafts, 
rural, artistic and workshop industries and large scale industries 
including plantation. The rural artistic and workshop industries 
of [ndia are hereafter designated as ‘indigenous industries’, 

To destroy the foreign trade of India and to crush the self- 
sufficiency of village units on the one hand and to have free 
markets for British made goods, one way free trade policy was 
introduced. According to this policy British cotton and silk goods 
imported to India paid a duty of 32% while Indian cotton, silk 
and woollen goods exported to England had to pay 10%, 20% and 
30% duty respectively. Beside this a manipulation of fiscal policy 
was forced on India and no protection was given to Indian indus- 
tries. Heavy duties were levied and no protective measures were 
taken for Indian trade. 

This policy made the British goods doubly cheap as compared 
to the Indian ones, with the result that Indian indigenous indus- 
tries were gradually annihilated and the ruined artisans had to 
take to cultivation. 

By this process of exploitation India was gradually prostrated 
and impoverished. She was degraded from the position of an 
exporter of cotton goods to the whole world to the position of an 
importer of cotton goods. Thus the novel yet scientific and sys- 
tematic technique of exploitation employed by Britain revolu- 
tionized the Indian economy and made the poor poorer and the 
rich richer. 


Agricultural Crisis 


Industrialization and destruction of cottage industries caused 
great pressure on land, To feed the factories in England the 
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emphasis on crops for export increased. India became the raw 
material supplying market. The overburdening of the Indian 
soil for producing raw materials on the one hand and shifting 
away interest from the manufacturing work on the other added 
doubly to the cause of Indian poverty. | 

To have full control over the produce of the land the rulers 
seized the land from their owners and redistributed it to persons 
of their own choice who collected rigorously the exorbitant 
revenue fixed by them. The monopoly of the land now passed on 
to the hands of the rulers. Traditionally the land belonged to 
the present and the ruler used to share some percentage of the 
produce. 

This unprecedented policy adopted by British rule indebted 
the Indian agriculturist so much that according to an estimate 
made in 1931 the rural debt came to 900 crores of rupees. Exploi- 
tation through rent and land revenue contributed to this indeb- 
tedness. 

These factors along with several others viz. bad harvest, 
dearth of land for the new influx of cultivators, introduction and 
extension of landlordism, coming into force of the law by which 
the creditor could seize the land of this debtor, deterioration in 
social relations and the collapse of agricultural prices, helped in 
the growth of agrarian crisis which consequently resulted in agra- 
rian revolution. This marks the beginning of peasant movement 
in India, 


Period of Finance Capital 

The British capitalist investment in India commenced in the 
second half of the 19th century, but reached its consummation 
after the World War |. It was a new measure adopted for exploi- 
tation which unconsciously played a regenerative role by laying 
down ‘material premises’ for the future new society. 

In order to make investments secure, profits certain, and the 
commercial penetration complete, certain drastic administrative 
changes were made. The Company rule was replaced by the 
British Government in 1858. Besides this, certain developmental 
schemes were launched. The question of railroads and railways 
was first mooted in 1840. The scheme materialized in 1853 by 
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1900 the greater part of India’s present railway system was com- 
pleted. The introduction of railways annihilated into to the 
remains of the village indigenous industries. Post and telegraph 
systems were introduced. The system of education also under- 
went change. 

The European banking system was introduced in India with 
a view to obtain capital for investment in industrial concerns in 
India. By introducing this system the rulers could lay their hands 
upon the ornaments and other valuable articles so far kept hidden 
inside the homes of village people. 

After completing these preliminary arrangements, British 
finance capital flowed in India and organized industries. Britain 
soon captured the monopoly of the Indian market. Two-thirds of 
the Indian market went into the hands of Britain, and this con- 
tinued till the commencement of World War I, Industrialization 
of India became very rapid with the breaking out of World War !. 
It was necessitated by three main reasons ; military supplies , 
maintaining British monopoly in Indian markets, and inner poli- 
tical reason. 

In this war period, (called as the boom period) both Indian 
and British capitalists shared the colossal profits. But no sooner 
than the war was over that the Government’s exchange policy 
brought down the value of a rupee from 2 shillings to | shiliing 
and four pence. This policy caused bankruptcy to many importers 
and capitalists. 


Economic Structure 

Before India’s contact with western civilization, and the 
latter’s technological advancements, a large section of its inhabi- 
tants was that of agriculturists. There were no heavy industries 
in the country. There were cottage industries only which fulfilled 
the requirements agricultural or household. The industrial and 
mining concerns were chiefly concentrated in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. Despite this, the people residing in these provinces were 
predominantly agriculturists. Cottage industries were more popular 
in the towns of Punjab, U. P. and Bombay. People on the whole 
were happy and self-sufficient as they did not require articles 
which they could not produce. There was no exploitation. 
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Corresponding to the low income the necessities too were meagre, 
There were no rails and most of the transportation work was done 
either on horse back or on carts. 

The industrial revolution in England and _ the subsequent 
introduction of railways in India hastened the ruination of Indian 
economy. Railways widened the scope of accessibility to all the 
remote parts of India hitherto unexplored and unsought. She 
transported the British manufactured goods to both towns and 
villages. This caused devastation of Indian cottage industry and 
there was a wholesale shifting from industry to agriculture. This 
totally upset the balance so far maintained between agriculture 
and industry. This marks the beginning of Indian poverty. To 
quote K. S. Shelvankar : 

The real cause of India’s poverty must therefore be 
sought not in disease or illiteracy, which are but the symptoms, 
not yet in Indian customs and beliefs, nor again in the popu- 
lation figures but in the economic organization on which the 
whole life of the country is based. The outstanding feature 
of this organization is easily defined : it is the excessive dis- 

_ proportion between agriculture and industry. Roughly 
speaking 74 per cent of the people of India get their livelihood 

from agriculture as against 11°6 per cent in England, 26:3 

per cent in U.S.A., 23°6 per cent in Germany and 40:7 per cent 

in France,” 


POLITIGAL 
1757—1857 | 


The battle of Plassey in 1757 laid the foundation of British 
rule in India. The eighteenth Century in India was a period of 
intermittent internal wars, anarchy and confusion. On the break- 
ing up of the Moghul empire in 1761 (after the death of Aurang- 
zeb), provincial governors became independent and began to 
fight with one another. There was none, amongst the Maharattas, 
Rajputs or Sikhs strong enough to consolidate power and establish 
a strong central authority. 

In one sense there was deadlock in the year 1760 too, The 
Moslem Empire had disintegrated and the new states which were 
rising out of its ruins were at war with one another ; the Maha- 
rattas would not unite with the Rajputs and a Hindu regime was 
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therefore out of the question ; the Persian invader was in process 
of retiring. Who was to take on the business of Government ? 13 


Neither the Portuguese nor the Dutch could avail of this 
opportunity. The former owing to their imperialistic attitude, 
missionary spirit and profit motive, could not win the favour of 
the inhabitants of India and were therefore ultimately ousted by 
the Dutch towards the end of the 16th Century. The latter i. e. 
the Dutch, who replaced the Portuguese, also lost power very 
soon, as their interest shifted from trade to local politics. - This 
resulted in conflicts with Indian rulers and subsequent annihila- 
tion of their power. 

In the absence of any dependable ruler the opportunity was 
seized by the British, rather by the corporation of merchants called 
the East India Company. They set their foot in Bengal and after 
a few setbacks proved stronger in technical equipment and dip- 
lomacy. First of all they overthrew Nawab Sirajuddaula, the 
independent king of Bengal. Slowly and gradually the Britishers 
took over the entire administration of Bengal. At first they 
took its financial administration and by stages grasped the entire 
political administration also. Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
accepted subordination to Bengal. ‘Thus Britishers took over the 
direction of affairs of a large part of India. 


Soon after they began to plunder and loot and to act on the 
principle of ‘‘get-rich-quickly and clear-out-of-the-country”. To 
satisfy their ever-increasing voracity they took to extortion and 
certain other measures unsuited to a civilized nation. The nation 
as a whole protested against these injustices but it was as crying 
in the wilderness. Dissatisfaction rose to such heights that the 
indigent and the impoverished nation revolted in 1857, 

In this (1857) first war of independence termed as ‘Indian 
Mutiny’ by the British historians, Hindus and Muslims united to 
drive out the British from India. It was as Edward Thompson 


calls it: 
a war fought over so vast a territory and by an alliance 
which included more diverse forces than had ever united in 


India against any conqueror from outside." 


4, anes 
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The 1857 struggle alarmed the British and they realized that 
India could not be kept for long under domination by sheer brute 
force. They therefore disarmed the country and adopted measures 
to rupture Indian unity. To crush the mutiny the British had to 
‘‘tuin different sections of the Indian people against one another 
by encouraging group and provincial enmities”.'? This lesson 
they learnt from the mutiny. To give effect to this policy they 
first favoured the princes and the landlords, then began to patro- 
nize Muslims as against Hindus in 1906, then in 1918 to divice 
Hindus among themselves they championed the cause of the 
depressed classes, This lesson of divide and rule, which they 


learnt in 1857, helped them to maintain supremacy throughout 
their stay. 


The freedom struggle of 1857 was followed by the abolition 
of the East India Company rule, the sovereign became the direct 
ruling power ; the secretary of State for India in Council replaced 
the Board of Control with its President ; and the royal proclama- 
tion of Queen Victoria, popularly known as India’s Magna Charta 
was made. In November 1858 Lord Canning, the then viceroy 
of India, announced the Royal Proclamation which effected a 
change in the Government policy. 


‘‘We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian terri- 
tories by the same obligation of duties which bind us to all our 
other subjects and those obligations by the blessing of Almighty 
God we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. Firmly relying 
ourselves on the truth of Christianity and acknowledging with 
gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the 
desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. We declare 
it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be in any way 
favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their religious. 
faith or observance ; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law ; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference with the religious beliefs or worship 
of any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure. And it 
is further our will that, so far as may be, our subjects of whatever 
race or creed be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
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service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their educa- 
tion ability and integrity, duly to discharge’’.1® 

The proclamatica meant to suggest that in India’s prosperity 
lay the Ruler’s strength and in its contentment their security. 
This changed the attitude of the rulers with the result that Indians 
got a few seats in the Indian Civil Service. 


1857—1885 

After 1857, the political history of India seems to be one of 
gradual evolution (punctuated by mass hostility) through succes- 
sive constitutional reforms leading to the British Cabinet Mission’s 
declaration of May |6, 1946. Some of the pre-war constitutional 
reforms which bear relevance which affected the later course of 
political history are the Council’s Act of 1861, the development 
of the Municipal and district boards in 1865 and 1882, the Coun- 
cil’s Act of 1892 and the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909. 

Up to 1870 the Government was busy in strengthening itself 
and maintaining law and order, The administration was efficient 
in so far as the preservation of peace and security was concerned. 
There was complete non-interference by Indians in the problems 
of administration. The spread of English education from 1870 
onwards affected India’s political, social and cultural life. Politi- 
cally, the spread of English education expedited the foundation of 
the Indian National Congress in 1 885. 

1885—1905 

The history of Indian National Congress from its foundation 
in 1885 to the declaration of independence in 1946 is mainly the 
history of Indian nationalism. Indian nationalism was a con- 
course of three streams in the form of (1) Indian unity (2) Self 
Government (3) Superiority of Swadeshi over foreign things, There 
may have been differences in the rank and file of the congress in 
their methods but never in their aim. 

The Indian National Congress in 1885 believed in the princi- 
ples of justice and fairplay. A general survey of the resolutions 
passed and of the speeches made in the early sessions of the cong- 
ress would bear out that the nationalist leaders were trying to 
obtain a few seats in the general administration with the idea of 


establishing self-government through the parliamentary system on 
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the pattern of western countries. A mild form of movement was 
started by the congress for this purpose. In 1898 B. G. Tilak was 
sentenced to 7 years’ imprisonment on the charge of spreading 
disaffection towards Government. To crush the growing Indian 
national movement and to uproot the political life of the country, 
Lord Curzon in 1905 announced the partition of Bengal. _ | 

The partition of Bengal led to terrorism and the development 
of a new spirit. After partition people realized that petitions must 
be backed up by force and that they should be prepared for all 
kinds of suffering. This new spirit got expression through out-, 
spoken writing in the press and in the inauguration of Swadeshi, 
movement. The fear of the English and the prison dwindled. This 
new spirit which was generated in Bengal spread from Punjab in 
the North to Cape Camorin in the South. 

On account of the general awakening among the masses the 
novel technique of boycotting British goods and encouraging 
swadeshi, could be successfully accomplished. It took the character 
of a mass movement. The country-wide agitation made the 
feeling of nationalism run high. Beside it a number of other 
factors also fostered the feeling of national consciousness. D. G. 
Tendulkar writes : 

A number of factors combined to give rise to the new 
orientation in politics. The inspired leadership of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi in Italy attracted a good deal of attention in 
India. The life and works of Mazzini were made available 
in many Indian languages. The feeling of inferiority and 
helplessness of the East against the West began to decrease 
when the Abyssinians won a victory over the Italians in 1896. 
The victory of Japan over Russia in 1905 was hailed in India 
as ‘the dawn of a new era in the whole of Asia’. The new 
hopes were strengthened by accounts of the new movements 
for national uplift and freedom in Egypt, Persia, Turkey and 
Russia.}® 


1905—1915 
Constitutional agitation demanding political reform continued 


with the result that certain appointments of Indians in the Council 
of India and to the Viceroy’s Executive Council were made 
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Certain administrative measures in the form of Morley-Minto 
Reforms of 1909 and the revocation of the partition of Bengal in 
1911 heralded the success of the agitation, lent colour and vindi- 
cated the method of constitutional agitation, which later was 
adopted by Gandhi. | 

In November 1910 Lord Hardinge was appointed as the new 
Governor General. The seat of Government was transferred from 
Calcutta to Delhi. In 1914 the movement got the incentive owing 
to the return of sikh emigrants from America. This could not 
win the mass sympathy because it did not fit with the Indian 
temperament. Meanwhile the pan-Islamic, better known as the 
Khilafat Movement had gained popularity in India and it brought 
Hindus and Muslims under one camp, though temporarily. 

In 1914 Mrs, Besant a well-known English theosophist with 
leanings to the left joined congress. She tried to unite the congress 
and the leftists under a common programme of the Home Rule 
League, to further the cause of constitutional advance. In 19)5 
the eongress disapproved of her programme. About the year 
1915 economic distress, anxiety among the Muslims, fear mixed 
with distrust regarding the success of the method of constitutional 
agitation and subsequently the introduction of the Rowlatt Bill, 
increased the tension amongst the masses in general and the edu- 
cated classes in particular eased the spread of left wing ideas. 

At this critical time in the political history of India that is to 
say in 1915 masses once again found themselves at cross roads 
eagerly searching for a leader who could show them the right way. 
Political Structure 

During the time of British rule in India, India was divided 
politically into Indian India and British [ndia. Indian India 
consisted of 563 independent native states spread over an area of 
712,000 square miles and a population nearly one fourth of the 
Indian population. The ruling princes of these States were puppets 
in the hands of British Government and acted to consummate 
British intents and purposes. In matters of fundamental policies 
princes were dictated by the ruling body. They like landlords, 
money-lenders, subordinate officials, were allied with the imperi- 
alist system of exploitation. 
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The political structure of British India from 1858 till the date 
of India’s independence in 1947, with slight modifications and 
changes, has fundamentally remained the same. With the aboli- 
tion of the East India Company rule after the mutiny of 1857, the 
sovereign of England or the King became the ruling head of India. 
The old Board of Control] with its President was replaced by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. The system of Govern- 
ment, being centralized, had Viceroy as the highest authority in 
India. He was assisted by the Executive Council and the legis- 
lature. Each province had a Governor, an Executive body and a 


legislature. | 

The three acts of 1909, 1919 and 1935 though they streng- 
thened the hands of the rulers and enabled them to crush the 
awakening among Indians, did not make any political or constitu- 
tional difference in the British structure of Government. Out of 
the Act of 1909 sprouted the evil of communalism in India. Lord 
Minto, its author, introduced the system of separate communal 
electorates. This act helped the rulers in embittering the Hindu- 
Muslim relations, and thereby adding power to their own hands. 
The Act of 1919 sought to cut down drastically the liberty of the 
subjects. The Act cf 1935 also curtailed the freedom of speech, 
association and the liberty of the press. 

These Acts in no way affected the pattern of the structure of 


British Government. 


SOCTAL 

Before 1857 

The social condition till the first war of independence (1857) 
may be summed up in the following two factors. Firt the vast 
changes made in the government, as well as in the economic 
system, did not make much difference in the traditional way of 
living of the village people. The introduction of the steamship 
service, railways, coal mining, telegraphs, marine cables, cheap 
postage and electricity revolutionized the social life of those who 
resided in big cities. It did not affect the masses much. Secondly 
the spread of English education and English ideas brought remark- 
able change in ideas and outlook of the bourgeoise and the urban 
people. It became the dividing line in social classes, communities, 
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industries and professions. It created a gulf between the intelli- 
gentsia and the old styled men, between Hindus and Muslims, 

In spite of the evil effects of English education manifested in 
the destruction of old values and old way of life, the origin of 
various secular movements in India social, educational, cultural 
or political may be traced back to the fount of English education. 
Other movements in the realm of religion and social reform viz. 
the Brahmosamaj movement in Bengal, the Arya Samaj movement 
in Northern India and the Aligarh movement among Muslims 
under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan are evidence of 
this education, 

These movements were as a matter of fact the outcome of a 
wave of psychological revivalism that swept all over the couniry, 
awakened the intelligentsia from their slumber for the restoration 
of self-respect which the English rule so far had deeply injured. 
The economic phase of revivalism later found expression in the 
Swadeshi movement led by Gandhi. 

These reformers effected certain social reforms either by the 
enactment of laws or by moulding public opinion. For example 
Lord William Bentick got the prohibitory legislation passed on 
4th December 1829 inaking Sati system illegal and punishable. 
Other questions namely caste distinctions in religious worship, 
early marriages, widow remarriage were discussed among the 
reformers and public opinion mobilised, moulded and educated 
accordingly. 


1857—1919 


The mutiny of 1857 embittered Indian sentiments and shar- 
pened the feeling of racial hatred against the British people. The 
causes of mutiny and consequently the factors responsible for the 
antagonistic attitude of the Indians towards a British people, have 
been described in various ways. One of the views as represented 
by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan seems plausible. In his Causes of 
Indian Revolt he writes: 

There is only one cause why this idea of rebellion is born 


in the minds of men. That is, the occurrence of such events 
as are repugnant to the nature and disposition, the wishes and 
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ideas, the habits and customs, and the life and manners of 

those who rebel,'® 

It was this policy of the British that bred in Muslims in 
general and in Hindus in particular a feeling of injury and resent- 
ment, This further led to the growth of the Brahmo Samaj 
movement (founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 1818) under the 
leadership of Keshub Chander Sen (1828—1884), who felt the 
need for immediate reform in the Hindu social system ; the 
Muslim movement under the guidance of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan ; 


the nationalistic movement of Arya Samaj. 


Brahmo Samaj 

Brahmo Samaj or ‘the society of God Almighty’ came into 
existence in 1828. At this time Lord William Bentinck was the 
Governor-General of India. He was popular among the people 
for his good nature, kindheartedness and amiability. The minds 
of the people were being influenced remarkably by Christian 
missionaries. 

Besides the above factors India’s impact with the west in the 
19th Century caused an ideological upheaval in the mind of many 
Hindus. Being disgusted and offended by certain social practices 
and customs they felt attracted towards the fascinating religion of 
Christianity. As a consequence of this fascination a large number 
of Hindus in Bengal embraced Christianity, To put a check to 
the wave of conversion, on the one hand, and to tone up the 
religious and moral life of his countrymen on the other, Raja Ram 
‘Mohan Roy, the great political and social reformer, purged out 
vices from Hinduism and adapted it to the new environment. He 
started the Brahmo Samaj movement. He took up the cause of 
Indian Women and favoured English education. 

Ram Mohan Roy, like Ramanuja in the past, was shocked to 
see the moral and religious degradation of his fellow countrymen. 
He found that idolatry was being practised by people in its most 
debasing form. The form of idolatrous worship called Tantrism 
encouraged indulgence in drinking, sensuality and many other 
vices. Moral and spiritual tenets had been forgotten and they 


were replaced by superstitions. The practice of Sati and infanti- 
cide was common with the people. 
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To root out these vices Ram Mohan Roy thought of repatter- 
ning religious people and religious principles. To fight idolatry 
he emphasised monotheistic doctrine, This idea he derived from 
the study of Islam and the same was reinforced by his study of 
Christianity. To effect it and to reach his ideas to the people he 
translated the Upanishads in English and Bengali. He also worked 
in co-operation with Lord Bentick to suppress the practice of Sati. 
Due to his early death he could not complete his mission in life. 

After him Maharshi (the great seer) Devendranath Tagore 
took up the work, His father had been a close associate of Ram 
Mohan Roy. He could not accomplish any remarkable thing 
although he led the samaj for many years. After him rose Keshub 
Chander Sen, a new enthusiast. He worked for widow remarriage, 
intercaste marriages, abolition of the sacred thread as a symbol of 
the ‘‘twice born castes’, propagated the teachings of Jesus and 
Mohammed. He started the female emancipation movement. 
In 1864 Keshub summing up his own principles said : 


The world is our sanctuary, natural wisdom is our sacred 
scripture, worship is our means of salvation, purification of 
the hearts is our attainment and every pious man is our 


teacher and guide.*! 


Arya Samaj 
Brahmo Samaj could not win a large following, although its 
protagonists neither embraced Christianity nor advised their 
followers to embrace it, they always admired it and felt sympathe- 
tic towards it. Nevertheless Brahmo Samaj might be credited to 
have had persons of quality and calibre among its followers who 
morally uplifted the Hindu community. This compelled a good 
many turn to the Arya Samaj as a reform movement. 
~ Arya Samaj means ‘Aryan Society’ and implies only the Aryan 
of India, whom people in the world, but not the Aryan, call 
Hindu. The Arya Samaj movement, perhaps most popular one 
in India, originated in something of the same spirit as Brahmo 
Samaj, but its inclination was far different from that of the latter. 
It drew its inspiration from the proselytizing challenge of Chris- 
tianity and Islam in the first instance ; and secondly to rehabi- 
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litate the Hindus by facing world’s intelligentsia and humanita- 
rians who were putting eastern religions on the dock of reason. 

The Arya Samaj movement was started in 1857 in Bombay. 
Its founder was Swami Dayanand Saraswati of Gujarat. He was 
aii oriental scholar and interpreted the Vadas in his own way. 
His slogan was ‘back to the Vedas’, The Arya Samaj movement 
was launched to meet the spiritual stir caused by Islam and Chris- 
tianity particularly by the former. It openly preached among 
Hindus for converting Muslims, It succeeded in the Punjab and 
the United Provinces and that too chiefly among the middle class 
Hindus. It served the country by extensively educating both boys 
and girls. [t worked for ameliorating the condition of women and 
widow remarriage, championed the cause of depressed classes. It 
did not believe in caste system and rejected idol worship. It was 
a nationalist organization and so grew rapidly. Lala Lajpat Rai 
later took to its leadership. 


Muslim Reform Movement | 

The two names that are associated with reform in the Muslim 
community and the exposition of Islam during this period are 
those of Maulvi Chiragh Ali and Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. 

Chiragh Ali born in 1844-1895 was a learned man and his 
appeals were addressed to all Hindus, Muslims and Christians. He 
preached monogamy amongst the Muslims. Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan (1817-1898) worked for the modernization of islam. He was 
an educationist and a reformer. But his activities were confined 
to his own community only. 

Apart from revivalism that led to the movements and conse- 
quently to the social reforms referred to above, the educational 


movement in India in the post-mutiny period also helped in the 


achievement of certain other social reforms. For instance moder- 


nization caused by this movement brought in its train nationalism, 


liberalism and individualism. Individualism laid stress on the 


rights of the individual and helped in the dissolvatory movement 
of caste system, in the emancipation and elevation in the position 
of women and the abolition of early marriages. 

Beside these reform movements the British system of organi- 
zation and government also affected the social life of India. The 
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construction of a modern machinery of Government, similar to 
one in European countries, gave a severe blow to fear and loyalty, 
two old links in India that bound man to man and bridged the 
gap by means of institutions. The introduction of a legal system 
and of law courts guaranteed social and individual liberty with 
respect to speech and religion, but denied the right of self govern- 
ment. 

The new rules and laws struck the roots of traditional ortho- 
dox customs. Laws of marriage and inheritance were little affected. 
Both civil and criminal law were copied from the western system 
paying little regard to Indian traditions. The great innovations 
thus made in the law codes, greatly affected the frame of Indian 
civilization, and modified the economic, social and cultural life of 
the people in India. 


The organization of the judiciary and of the law courts was 
strongly criticised by the intelligentsia for its chicanery, technical 
adroitness, cost and delays, for their inability to impart justice to 
the common man, for their remoteness from the people, and for 
their rigid implications and interpretations, It was asserted that 
this legal system as introduced by the British would not serve the 
masses better than the Panchayats of pre-British times. Neverthe- 
less justice was assured and now it could not be sold to the rich as 
was done by the Kazis in the 17th century. 


This introduction of the legal system brought into existence a 
legal caste. These people were highly exalted persons and served 
as a link between the masses and the officials. For some time 
instituting a law suit was considered as a mark of social distinction. 
This made people feel more dependent upon the educated class. 
It bred hypocrisy and falsehood. False suits were filed by the 
mighty against the poor, who had not enough money to defend 
themselves, and with the help of lying lawyers they won. Thus the 
law courts instead of minimising conflict and trouble among people 
became the arena where legal giants could combat with the 
support of their heavy purses. Law courts therefore encouraged 
misrepresentation, falsehood, false swearing, perjury, distortion of 
facts rather than affording truth and justice to the aggrieved party. 
It made the uneducated masses more law-fearing and therefore 
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aey began to look upon its innovators that is the English people 
n a still more awful way. 

The wide-spread use of the English language and dice setting 
p of anglicized schools and universities also affected the social 
fe of the Indian people. The English language and its training 
entres developed a class of people which after some time totally 
segregated itself from the masses and felt little affinity with them, 
fith their social customs, manners and practices. This English 
ducated class detached itself from the psychic life of the country. 
"he social and cultural unity therefore was shorter. No doubt, 
his class of educated people which had no mechanical training 
ecame the potential army for any opposition to the government, 
nd also a class which could stimulate the masses for their political 
nd social uplift. | 

The adverse effect of these institutions was felt when western 
jeas learnt by young men began to transform the frame-work of | 
heir lives. English education made young men and women 
ashion-loving and they began to use western fashion commodities 
nd imitate their ways of life, including food and dress. Besides 
his, western culture and education instigated people in India to 
fart a social welfare movement on the western pattern. It was - 
tarted by private persons and the foundations of institutions like 
vidow homes, girl schools, asylums for the blind, were soon laid. 
’eople agitated and demanded improvement of conditions for 


yidows, abolition of purdah, raising of the marriageable age, and 
bolition of strict caste distinctions. 


Leaving a few, none of the social reform movements men- 
ioned above could finally be accomplished partly because they 
yere too much rationalized and impregnated with western libera- 
ism to have any appeal for the common man and partly because 
f the want of proper leaders in later years. It was only in the 
‘Oth. Century that Gandhi succeeded in working out some of the 
eforms to their tinality because his methods suited Indian culture 
ind tradition. 
jocial Structure | 

The life of the people in India was and even today is governed 
”y the complex social code known as caste-system. The origin of 
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this code may be traced back to the Aryan conquest of India 
about 2,000 B.c. People have interpreted it (caste-system) diffe- 
rently and so have appreciated or criticized it in various ways. 
Some hold the system, to be rigid and inflexible, and to have been 
maintained to keep up the hierarchical order among the classes. 
This is partially true as the Aryans having absorbed in their 
society the aborigines and the then governing race of Dravidians 
continued their conquest in the social order, But then the Muslim 
conquerors in the 12th and 13th Century attempted to unify India 
but could hardly register any success. Besides, the system survived 
the powerful impact of Buddhism, enlightened ideas of the West 
and the energetic and persevering efforts of the late Hindu 
reformers. This shows the efficacy elasticity, and merit of the 
system which had enabled it to perpetuate and maintain the old 
form. Whatever little modifications or improvements have taken 
place in the social code of Indian Society are due to basic eco- 
nomic changes and conditions of life. 

British rule in India further divided society into the officials 
and the public. The former included both the European and the 
native. The official class differed from the public in ideology, 
morals, education, manners, customs, dress and also in the mode 
of living. The former lived in well-furnished palatial buildings 
specially constructed away from the city side. This was generally 
called the civil line. The latter or the public lived in the thick of 
the city viz., slums, bazars, mohallas, Lawyers, doctors and 
teachers by their very prefession have to come in contact with both 
the groups, They served as liaison officers or interpreters. 

The social structure, leaving aside its weaknesses, provided 
India with a stable social order, a great asset that tied together 
the members of the family and the Hindu community into one 
unit. Caste-system had socially disciplined its members and deve- 
loped a sense of vocation which had ultimately attributed stability 
and dignity to the individual life. The most fascinating features 
in Hindu social life lay in the living family relations between 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, regard for elders and 
common interests of the individual with other members of the 
community. This fund of affection could be utilized for higher 
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yurposes. The Hindu social structure thus was found to be the 
raining centre for public affections indeed a great asset to the 
ommunity, to the country and the humanity at large. 


CULTURAL 
Jistorical 


Culturally the history of the British influence in India begins 
rom 1773, the date of the Regulating Act. The pre-mutny 
yeriod saw cultural revolutions of great import. These revolutions 
reated in Hindus and Muslims a feeling of abomination towards 
heir ancient traditions responsible for their unity and proximity. 
Traditional leadership lost its hold and gave way to the moder- 
‘ized leadership influenced by British culture. 

After the inauguration of the Regulating Act Warren Hastings 
nd a couple of other men of culture visited India, The political 
conditions prevailing in india caused neglect to Indian art, 
yainting, and architecture and gave prominence and publicity to 
inglish art, painting and architecture. 

With the growth of British rule the once widespread and 
xxtensive education in India suffered. Institutions. imparting 
wrimary and higher education disappeared as if they never. existed. 
[here was not even one primary school for every three villages. 
[here was one middle school for every 100 square miles, Baring 
.few hundred municipalities and rural areas throughout India 
lementary education was not compulsory. Hardly ten per cent 
yf the population could read or write and out of this only 2°5 per 
ent were literate in English. The illiteracy and ignorance of 
he masses naturally impeded progress in every direction—economic, 
social and political. | 
_ Crriticizing the educational policy and its development in India 
Keir Hardie wrote : 

What we have done for education in India is another 
boast frequently heard. Here also, so far at least as the older 
provinces of India are concerned the boast is ill founded. The 
total number of children attending schools in the whole of 
India, including the native states is only about five millions 
and the cost which the Government of India spends upon 
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education works out at about l4d. per head. The military 
expenditure, I may add in passing, averages ls, per head of 
the population. Maxmuller, on the strength of official docu- 
ments and a missionary report concerning education in Bengal 
prior to the British occupation, asserts that there were then 
80,000 native schools in Bengal, or one for every 400 of the 
population.?° 


In this period (19th century) vernaculars progressed to a 
literary position and separated Hindus and Muslims to an unprece- 
dented degree. It was at this time that the foundation of English 
education was laid in India, and the later cultural movements may 
be traced to this fount. The main contribution of English educa- 
tion or of British rule to Indian culture was that it modernized ie. 
secularized, liberalized and rationalized the indian outlook; a 
touch of which is visible in the cultural or social movements led by 
Ram Mohan Roy, Dayanand Saraswati and Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan. 

The post-rebellion period witnessed the growth of latitudi- 
narianism. The educated and rich class were fast losing faith in 
religion. The educated class could be divided into two groups : 
(1) Rational atheists and (2) Religious epicureans. Both of the 
attitudes do not suit Indian thought and tradition. Religion was 
taken support of in matters of politics to gain popularity or later 
to win elections, a glimpse of which is visible today also. 

‘During the third quarter of the 19th century cultural develop- 
ments in education, literature and art were taking place. Three 
presidency Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were 
established in 1857. Studies in medicine and research in oriental 
languages were revived. Primary education in 1883 received 
special attention of the State. This no doubt was based on the 
English pattern. In literature, poetry, drama and fiction were 
affected by rationalism and humanism of English culture. The 
influence was many-sided and spread to all spheres of life—art, 
science, literature and philosophy. It revolutionized Indian 
national life. 

The impact of English culture in Indian mind gave new 
orientation to Indian life and thought. It created among Indians 
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a distinct class known as ‘sahiblogs’ who felt proud in cultural 
imitation. The aim of the British people i. e. the ruination of 
Indian culture seemed to succeed. But the genius of Indian culture 
asserted itself in the form of revivalist movements both by Hindus 
and Muslims. India gained consciousness by the blows of these 
movements, abandoned western materialism and realized the 
worth of spiritualistic traditions. 

India lacked that leadership which could excavate and bring 
forth the treasures of the culture of the people. The proclamations 
made by the then leaders were so vague and incomprehensive that 
people found no appeal in them and hence drifted towards the 
more attractive British culture based on materialism. ‘This require- 
ment was later fulfilled in Gandhi’s gospel of peace, ahimsa and 
moral force. He once more revived the long cherished values of 
India, for which India was largely known and which had been 
the cause of India’s progress in the past. 


Values and Ideologies 
Looking at the Indian traditional values we find that religion 
had dominated the Indian mind. No doubt India has hada 
secular history, but India has surpassed other nations so far as 
achievements in the field of religion and philosophy are con- 
cerned. The people of India whether Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, 
Christian, merchant or warrior, hailing from different parts of the. 
country and speaking different dialects—Hindi, Urdu or Tamil— 
possess the same Indian religious temperament and represent a 
true common Indian mind. Remarks Guy Hunt, “the more. 
sophisticated the members of each community, the more they 
resemble each other’. He adds: ‘‘Many Indians would deny 
this, and indeed the differences between them are sharp and 
obvious ; yet to the foreigner all have certain characteristics which 
stamp them as Indians’’.”? 
Eo . So . been swabs affected by Hindu ideas, 
‘ phy. The chief tenets of Hindu religion and 


philosophy were that it was mystical, had a metaphysic and had 


faith in the cult of simplicity. The first one sought to achieve 


union of the soul and God, formerly through spells, rites and 
austerities and later through mental and spiritual discipline. The 
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second characteristic that is the metaphysic of Hindu religion had 
no obsession with proselytizing and the so-called orthodoxy of 
Hinduism was to preserve traditional social order than securing 
uniformity of belief. The third characteristic namely simplicity 
was preferred, adopted and practised by Indians in general and 
Hindus in particular, This is true in spite of the luxury and 
debauchery indulged in by certain classes. Renunciation, detach- 
ment and simplicity were held in high esteem by all classes in 
India. This can be better understood in the light of Indian tradi- 


tional ethics. 

Indian traditional ethics is the ethics of Hinduism. The large 
influx of Hindu immigrants in India accounts for various religious 
beliefs and practices found in Hinduism. These immigrants 
better known as Aryans—being of a catechetical, manoeuvring and 
inquisitive nature—evolved a theory of universe which probed and 
enquired into the problems of life and death. The theory thus 
evolved was later known as theory of rebirth and transmigration. 


With transmigration goes the theory of Karma (men’s 
actions). The doctrine of transmigration and karma have exer- 
cised great influence on Indian thought and beliefs. 

In the upanishads, however, and in all later Hindu literature, 
the doctrine is universally accepted and enters as an active force 
into almost every element of Hindu thought. Through the spread 
of Buddhism the doctrine was accepted by the population of the 
centre, the East and South of Asia.?? 

Even today in the street as well as persons possessing great 
intellect having highly rationalized views on all matters express 
that they feel favourably towards transmigration and karma 
theory. J. L. Nehru writes in his Discovery of India : 


‘*The environment, in which I have grown up, takes the 
soul (or rather the atma) and a future life, the karma theory 
of cause and effect, and reincarnation for granted. I have 
been affected by this and so, in a sense, | am favourably dis- 
posed towards these assumptions’’.?* 

According to the transmigration and Karma theory men are 
born and die many times and their future life is determined by 
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the kind of conduct in the present. Accordingly those whose con- 
duct has been pleasing, will quickly attain a pleasing birth of a 
Brahman, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya ; but those whose conduct 
has been abominable, will quickly attain an abominable birth, the 
birth of a dog or a hog or an outcaste. 

To get rid of this cycle of births and deaths or in other words 
to attain self-realization (the goal of life of the majority of Hindus) 
it was felt desirable that one should perform one’s ‘dharma’ which 
consisted in the honest disembarkment of duties put upon him by 
his birth and station in life. This desire for freedom and the 
belief in self-realization caused the genesis of Hindu ethics. From 
this dawned the idea of morality also and people began to attach 
a moral meaning to all conduct. Buddhism and Jainism are the 
efflorescence of this belief. 

With the theory of transmigration and karma is associated 
the theory of atman (the world soul), a portion of which is shared 
by each living thing having life. A man attainsto a higher ora 
lower soul or Atman as the actions or karma, performed by him in 
previous lives, are good or bad, 

To escape the requitals and retributions of karma and to 
attain oneness with God and subsequent self-realisation, there 
emerged a class which severed all connections with the material 
world for the life of the hermit, mendicant or a Bairagi. Buddha 
being dominated by this faith took the asceticism, to get to 
Nirvana. 

Hindu religion and ethics look upon life as a preparation for 
the other world, achievement of which in the language of ascetic, 
is salvation. To achieve this ideal in the life or lives to come the 
religious mentor preaches the toning down of the physical and 
biological appetites. This creates in the follower a sense of dis- 
interestedness in the material things, and a feeling of detachment 
towards worldly matters becomes prominent. He becomes saintly, 
cool headed, enduring, stoical and above all unsusceptible to all 
sorts of excitations. 

The bid to achieve the ideal of salvation perforates in the 
individual the virtues of sacrifice and renunciation. He finds 
elements of abiding worth in the passive virtues like forbearance, 
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long suffering, non-resistance to evil, calmness of temper and un- 
selfishness. India from times immemorial always valued such 
persons and Gandhi isa case in point in the 20th Century. The 
individual practises these spiritual virtues to achieve salvation. 
Hinduism, unlike Islam and Christianity, is a personal rather than 
an institutional religion. It is on account of this fact that it lacks 
the fanaticism of Islam and the proselytizing zeal of Christianity. 
Salvation through righteousness is the supreme ideal in Hindu 


ethics. 


Hindu asceticism, the philosophy of non-attachment and 
indifference to worldly affairs has been condemned by westerners. 
No doubt westerners might be finding difficult to understand the 
theoretical basis and the practical expressions of the theory 
because they lack the Indian thought and background, but then 
they cannot overlook the spirit behind this theory of salvation and 
the discipline which its practice has enabled one to possess. The 
words of John Mckensie are tempting in this context. 


‘‘We cannot deny all value to the spirit which has animated it 
or to the discipline which its practice has involved. It has been 
the expression of a sense of the supremacy of the spiritual over the 
material, of the eternal over the temporal and however much we 
may disagree with Hindu conceptions of the nature of the spiritual 
and the eternal, it means much that there should have been so 
many who have sought resolutely and fearlessly and at all costs to 
pursue the highest that they know. There is reason to believe 
that with true conceptions of the nature of reality, with the con- 
viction that the phenomenal is not the negation of the real, but 
that it may be turned to account the realization of the real, we 
should find in India, as a result of the discipline to which many 
of her people have subjected themselves, and ethical spirit that 
would risk everything in working out its loyalty to the ideal’’.™ 


In the late 19th and early 20th century ethical thought was 
effected by the scientist, politician and economist. The chief 
characteristic of new life was that religion and morality were now 
no longer followed blindly rather were critically analysed and 
reflected upon before adoption. The concept of dharma under- 
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went a change—it now became inward, personal and voluntaristic. 
Creed was declared to be undesirable. 

Creed does not help us, at least not much, to find our souls. 
Our souls we can find only by looking inward and adjusting our 
outward circumstances to them. No one can lead a life of dharma 
unless his outward and inward beings are in harmony.... Religion 
does not consist of contemplation only, but contemplation and 
action.?° | 

This change in the view was described by Ranade as ‘“‘from 
the restraints of family and caste customs to the self imposed rest- 
raints of the free will of the individual.” | 

The impact of western thought and culture in the late |9th 
and 20th century also affected Indian thought and social prac- 
tices, the latter being more pronounced. ‘The eruption of new 
social values thus caused by the impact of two cultures was 
spiritualized and integrated by religious thinkers. The attempt to 
do so revitalized Indian religion. 

Among other values, that emerged, was the nationalistic 
attitude with its component values of unity, self-help and self- 
development. Aurobindo wrote: ‘‘The attempt at self-development 
by self-help is absolutely necessary for our national salvation 
whether we can carry it peacefully to the end or not’’.?? He 
suggested passive resistance and saw through it the possibility of 
unity, strength and freedom. He was also of opinion that this. 
method would strengthen the above mentioned qualities. National 
consciousness also fostered the ideas of equality, liberty, justice 
and universal opportunity. The new method tutored the mind of 
the common man to a sense of self-confidence and self-reliance. 


Psychological Frustrations and Tensions 

Many insurrections and foreign invasions have been made on 
India, but never could India be subjugated completely—politi- 
cally, economically or culturally. The British domination in !ndia 
has been unique in the sense that India for the first time lost its 
economic and political appurtenance. India had been conquered 
before, but by invaders who settled within her frontiers and made 
themselves part of her life. She had never lost her independence, 
never been slaved. ‘That is to say she had never been drawn into 
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a political and economic system whose centre of gravity lay outside 
her soil, never been subjected to a ruling class which was and 
which remained, permanently alien in origin and character. 

The rulers, both Indian and foreign, preceding the British 
rule in India never interfered with the socio-economic life of the 
country nor tried to hamper the soundness of village economy. 
They identified their aims and purposes and the mode of living 
with the natives of the country. The Britishers differed from the 
past rulers markedly. Jawaharlal Nehru writes : 

“Every previous ruling class, whether it had come origi- 
nally from outside or was indigenous had accepted the struc- 
tural unity of India’s social and economic life and tried to fit 
into it. It had become Indianised and had struck roots in 
the soil of the country. The new rulers were entirely diffe- 
rent with their base elsewhere and between them and the 
average Indian there was a vast and unbridgeable gulf—a 
difference in tradition, in outlook, in income, and ways of 
living’’.?8 
India felt the shock of being a subject nation because for the 

first time under the British sway India realised that it had lost all 
its say about political and economic matters and about policies of 
the State. It lost all control over the legislation and organization 
of the country. The British capitalistic policy shattered Indian 
economy. The solidarity and the unity of Indian society was 
ruptured. The self-sufficiency and independence both economic 
and otherwise of the village community vanished. With the 
destruction of village industries, the increase of burden on the 
land and the introduction of land-lordism, the village community 
became impoverished and _ lost all control over the output of the 
land. People became greatly frustrated because they faced econo- 
mic servitude and lost all comforts and advantages of a joint, 
corporate and co-operative life. 


Racial Superiority 

The racial superiority of Britishers to Indians was learned and 
acquired rather than biological and hereditary. They being rulers 
gathered crowning air around themselves. It was felt that the 
British ruling class must maintain its prestige in India by keeping 
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aloof, exclusive, apart from Indians, living in a superior world of 
its own. 

The artificially created racial distinction or racialism increased - 
monstrously and dominance in the economic and political field 
added sharpness to it. To India this was a novel experience and 
so her people felt severely hurt and f rustrated. 

Racialism manifested itself in political and social fields. 
Administrative services including all civil establishment and army 
services were either filled by the British or officered by them. In 
the beginning not a single Indian was selected for superior admi- 
nistrative jobs. It was Indianized only in the Twentieth Century. 
But never did an Indian attain a key position in the adminis- 
tration, he always served as a subordinate. The rulers were 
exorbitantly paid. Prejudice thus shown in the appointment of 
civil personnel stirred the feelings of the Indian intelligentsia. 

The British and their wards lived in separate localities, and 
had separate clubs, schools and colleges, hospitals, compartments 
in trains, waiting rooms, even parks and gardens. They lived a 
socially segregated life. Indians were not permitted to enter the 
premises of the above said places, whatever their station or rank 
in life be. Racialism in India was not so much English versus 
Indian as it was European opposed to Asiatic. 

Racial superiority feeling in the rulers (and the European) 
caused a voluntary separation, of the Asian and whites. From the 
social isolation emerged the psychological and Indians—literates as 
well as illiterates—began to look at Europeans with an awful eye. 
Indians thought of them as extraordinarily brilliant, physically 
much advanced and socially more elevated, perhaps inaccessible 
to them. The effect of this feeling was that Indians becamea 
little demoralised and felt a psychological inferiority, which lasted 
until national movements awakened a strong nationalistic feeling. 
This was a great frustration indeed for a country which had been 
proud of her civilization and culture and which had been eulo- 
gised by foreigners as well as by indigenous thinkers for its high 
morality and superior intellectual equipment. It lay in her now 
being looked down upon by the Britisher who had been in no way 
superior to her people in the past. 
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Before Gandhi stepped on the Indian scene, there prevailed 
an atmosphere of frustration, helplessness, defeatism and fear. 
During the World War I India made progress industrially and its 
millionaires earned riches but the slum conditions of the poor 
remained unimproved. Despite political slavery, economic exploi- 
tation, adverse working conditions and low wages, India helped 
the allies in World War I with all her might, hoping for redress 
and recompense. When the World War I ended the peoples of 
the world breathed in peace, while India, instead of receiving 
constitutional reforms and concessions, suffered repression and 
humiliation. Suppressive ordinances and the massacre of the 
Punjab charged the atmosphere with tension, which reached a 
sparking point with the coming into effect of the Rowlatt Bills. 
A feeling of helplessness ran all over the country. The peasantry 
and the industrial workers were servile and fear ridden ; the 
middle classes, the intelligentsia were submerged in the all-perva- 
ding gloom. Many of them being cut off from the land and 
incapable of any manual or technical work joined the swelling 
army of the unemployed and helpless. 

This helplessness was wrought with frustration which found 
vent in the form of inward aggression, characteristic of non-violent 
resistance in 1921. 

While Gandhi took the leadership of the country the impulse 
of fear amongst people was paramount. The common man feared 
the law, the prison and all the agents of the rulers viz. the officials, 
the police and the landlords, and tried to appease them at their 
own cost lest they be harassed and their property confiscated on 
some mild charge. 


PSYEeca cL ee rica. 
Tensions 


Societies generally comprise three aspects—structure, energy 
and tension. In primitive and totalitarian societies, custom and 
legislation discipline the life of its members, while in democrati- 
cally organized societies, the structure being flexible rather than 
rigid, individuals get a full chance to make use of their talents, 
The energy of a society is commensurate with the mechanical 
energy available for each person of the population, 
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Tension, as defined by Quincy Wright, is the condition arising 
from inconsistencies among initiation in the structure of a society. 
The amount of tension in any society varies as the product of the 
degree of rigidity of its structure and the amount of its energy.*® 

It is well known that instabilities in the psychological field 
would produce tension. As a matter of fact the concept of tension 
has been so stigmatised that it is attributed by the majority as an 
evil which ought to be done away with, from the society. This 1s 
a hasty judgment. 

Tension is not the germ of war, though it may be an element 
in the causation of war. As high electrical tension may destroy 
the structure in which it functions, so high social tensions may 
lead to violence or war and even destroy the structure of society, 
Yet without a minimum of tension an electrical system will not 
operate at all, so also societies will not function unless there is 
some tension within them. ° it is tension among inconsistent initi- 
atives that makes possible choice, direction and achievement of 
goals. ‘Tensions contribute to the causation of war, but they also 
contribute to the causation of the progress.*° 

Tension being necessary in some proportion has to be artfully 
maintained by the peoples’ leader at a proper level by resorting 
to certain activities. Sometimes it has to be increased while at 
Other times it has to be diminished to maintain equilibrium bet- 
ween social institution and social energy. But when the country 
is under foreign domination tension is artificially aggravated in 
unusual proportion to disrupt the energies of the people. For ins- 
tance in order to keep up Hindu-Muslim tension and the ethnic 
prejudice between Hindus and untouchables the Britishers emp- 
loyed certain attitudinal mechanisms viz. individualism, difleren- 
tiation and segregation. To attain this they took the help of 
teachers, newspapers, novels and various other sources of mass 
media, Sometimes they would make the people experience a 
trauma or dramatic experience by creating the situation of a riot. 
The accretion of such experiences naturally got together and 
determined the nature of people’s attitudes. 

In the light of the above mentioned mechanisms used to 
foster unfriendly attitude of a group towards another group we 
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may now deal with the tension among Hindus and Muslims, 
among the classes, in the provinces, among the women, among the 
rural and urban people at the time Gandhi took up India’s Jeader- 
ship and in the subsequent period, 


Hindu-Muslim 
Hindu-Muslim tension is a gift of British rule in India. Prior 
to this rule the two communities lived harmoniously. Hindu 
rulers would appoint Muslims at the highest office with the same 
trust and confidence as they would appoint a Hindu. Similar was 
the practice of the Muslim rulers. Traces of this traditional friend- 
ship were visible in the Indian States under British rule. The 
Simon Report had occasion to refer to the comparative absence 
of communal strife in the Indian States. Communalism therefore 
was a creation of the British rule in India. 
The general policy of the British to favour Muslim community 
against Hindus dates back to the first war of independence in 1857. 
The premier role of Hindu in this mutiny antagonised the rulers 
and henceforth they could not rely upon Hindus as their loyal 
subjects. They began patronising Muslims formerly because they 
were less nationalistic and secondly to foster hatred and bitterness 
and weaken the bonds of unity a glimpse of which they got in 
1857. Henceforth divide and rule became their fundamental policy. 
In pursuance of the above policy and to weaken the rising 
strength of Congress after 1885, the British thought of bringing 
about a party for the Muslims. The foundations of this party 
viz. the Muslim League was laid down in December 1906. The 
foundation of separate communal political organization along 
with the existing institution of communal electorates served to 
disrupt the national movement a great deal. British official 
quarters aimed to achieve this. To quote official reporting to the 
Viceroy, Lord Minto at the time : 

“TI must send your Excellency a line to say that a very big 
thing has happened today. A work of statesmanship that 
will affect India and Indian history for many a long year. 
It is nothing less than the pulling back of 62 millions of 
people (Moslems) from joining the ranks of the seditious 
opposition (Congress)’’.*4 
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For some time Muslim League remained a narrow communal 
organization having its hold among the upper class Muslims only. 
The number swelled as Muslims became more politically minded 
and began to aspire for Government posts in the administration 
of the country. The publication of Communal Award and the 
inclusion for White Paper Scheme of Reforms in 1933 further 
consolidated Muslims. The Leauge, thus on the support of the 
British, emerged as a powerful organization at the time when first 
elections to the provincial legislatures under the Government of 
India Act 1935 took place. 


Mr. Jinnah’s influence among the Muslims increased rapidly 
in the years following the 1935 elections. Five years later it 
demanded the partition of the country and passed a resolution to 
this effect. In the year 1942, when the Congress was in jail Muslim 
League gathered sufficient strength, so much so that in 1945 both 
Congress and League were called to form Coalition Government. 
This move failed and elections were ordered throughout the 
country. The Muslim League polled very heavily with the result 
that cabinet delegation was sent by the British to settle the Indian 
problem. Inthe end Muslims got the final favour and their 
demand for partition was agreed to. 


Favouritism in general and certain constitutional reforms in 
particular viz. the introduction of separate electorate system for 
Muslims along with the socio-economic policy promoted commu- 
nal antagonism between the two communities, It is argued that 
separate electorate system was necessary to safeguard the Muslim 
rights. This is false. To quote R, P. Dutta: 


‘‘The falsity of this plea was sufficiently shown in the local 
government elections in the same period where these were still 
conducted on the old basis of joint electorates. Thus in the 
U. P. in 1910 the joint electorates with the Moslems forming 
only one-seventh part of the population returned 189 Muslims. 
and 445 Hindus to the District Boards and 310 Muslims and. 
562 Hindus to the Municipalities’ .*? 


This separate electorate system did not affect much the rela- 
tions between the two communities. The strength of the Congress 
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went on increasing and Muslims in good number joined it. To 
fight with the growing strength of the Congress and to disrupt 
growing nationalism, of which 1905 movement is an example, the 


British founded a Muslim League in December 1906. 


During the early years the membership of the Muslim League 
was predominantly of the upper class landlords. By 1913 the aim 
of this communal organization was to get ‘self goverment within 
the Empire’, for India and ‘‘co-operation with other communities”’, 
The former being the objective of the Congress also, the Lucknow 
Pact in 1916 indicative of Congress-League unity was signed, The 
first World War drew the two communities still closer and unpre- 
cedented fraternity was visible. 

At this time M, K. Gandhi entered the Indian political scene. 
Hindu-Muslim unity received its first blow in 1922 when the joint 
resolution, passed by Khilafat and Jamiatul-ulema at Lucknow, 
demanded the term ‘‘Swaraj’”’ be substituted by the term ‘‘complete 
independence’’, received the unconcerned attitude of the Congress 
leadership. Secondly the calling off of the 1919 movement by 
Gandhi in 1922 caused great concern to the Muslim leaders. All 
the Khilafat leaders protested against this move of Gandhi. From 
this moment onwards a rift grew between the Congress and the 
League on the one hand and between the Hindus and the Muslims 
on the other and they never came together despite Gandhi's best 
efforts. ‘This opportunity was availed of by the British and the 
subsequent period was full of antagonistic feelings and communal 


riots. 


Rural-Urban 

The tension among the rural-urban people has never been 
pronounced. The village people being illiterate and politically 
less conscious on the one hand and fatalist on the other never feel 
equal to the city people. They always felt themselves inferior to 
their brethren in the city and for better opportunities to prosper 
and other amenities they had no grudge. To them in this world 
there was nothing man-made but everything that a man had was 
God ordained. This attitude of theirs could never sow a seed of 
frustration and tension towards the city people. 
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Tension in classes 


The social and economic policy of the British aroused tension 
among the middle class intelligentsia and the peasantry respec- 
tively. Asaresult of the tension the majority of the Congress 
workers and political leaders in the subsequent period belonged to 
this class. Most of these leaders had their training in foreign 
countries where the seed of nationalism was sown, but nationalism 
sprouted when they returned home. Some of these turned into 
leftists and revolutionaries while others turned into rightists and 
liberals, | 

The feeling of tension among the peasantry was tempered 
because they were pressed on three sides. The landlords on the 
one hand realized revenue with greatest rigor, money lenders’ 
exaction knew no pity and imperialistic policy brought them ruin. 
They wished to throw away the burdens but knew not the way 
to do so. | 

Tension in the industrial working class was relatively un- 
important. In the pre-1914 period, the working class which was 
very low in proportion to the Indian population, did not partici- 
pate in any national movement, with the exception of a general 
strike in Bombay in 1998, as a mark of protest against the six 
years’ a sentence on Tilak. 


The Indian Trade Union Congress was founded in 1920, 
Henceforward it took an active part in all the political and 
national movements. Under its leadership were launched the 
great strike movements of 1918-21, of 1928, and of 1930-34, thus 
relieving the proletariat class of tension so far lying dormant and 
suppressed. 


Tension in provinces 


Bengal, the Punjab, Maharashtra and VU. P. have been the 
citadels of revolutionary and terroristic activity in India. Some 
of the political, national, and reform movements originated and 
flourished in either of these provinces. The partition of Bengal 
in 1905 and the massacre of the Punjab after a decade flared up 
the wrath of the people and of the provinces and a wave of tension 


pervaded the whole country, Agitation in the former case did 
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not subside unless the revocation of partition in 1911, while the 
latter served as an important factor in the 1919 movement. 


U. P., Bihar and Bombay had been the centres of agrarian 
unrest and peasant movements. Besides, these have been the 
centres of great labour movements and _ pivots of great tension 
because most of the labour population was concentrated in big 
cities like Kanpur and Bombay, 


Tension in women 


Indian women as a class had never been under the spell of 
political tension. The social and religious inequalities have kept 
them fighting against traditional Hinduism since the beginning of 
the (9th century. A few emancipated women with the co-opera- 
tion of the morally sensitive and broad vision men fought against 
the traditional inequalities and social evils and ultimately succeeded 
in eradicating many of them. 

To attain the emancipation of women the Hindu reformers 
thought it sufficient to improve the institutions which degraded 
women. This was only half the remedy. The evils were fully 
cured when men and women learnt through books and personally 
observed the status of women in western countries. In 1911 Her 
Highness the Maharani of Baroda visited England and recorded 
-her impressions thus : | 

‘‘Public matters in India are almost entirely in the hands 
of men and the reason is not far to seek, because the useful 
organization for human welfare, in which women co-operate- 


with men in the West, hardly exist in India’”’.** 


She urged that Indian women should also be allowed to 
participate in administration and shoulder responsibilities along 
with men, At this time came up the question of political enfran- 
chisement in the West. Indian women followed their Western 
sisters, but were granted fundamental right as late as the year 
1930. 

Gandhi’s technique of non-violence and his call to the women 
of India for participation in 1930-34 movement drew women out 
of their domestic confinement in great number. From this time 
onwards Indian women took part in politics though they were in 
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1 microscopic minority in all the movements. They never felt the 
ension, the fervour and the zeal that haunted the minds of men. 


SUMMARY 


The long and unabled British domination over India marred 
rhe soundness of Indian economy and brought in its train misery 
and poverty. The stooges of British imperialism exploited their 
own brethren to the best of their capacity. Problems like agrarian 
crises, famines, casteism, social and religious conflicts were fostered 
by the ruling authorities. These loomed large and stared in the 
face of the common man. Not only the economy of India was 
disrupted but the country’s political, social, and cultural life was 
totally revolutionised. The long cherished values of love and 
brotherhood were replaced by hatred and antagonism. The deep 
seated virtues of faith and sacrifice evaporated and distrust and 
selfishness took their place. The prime aim of the ruler which in 
the past was to look after the welfare of the subjects now became 
self gain at the cost of the subjects. These were some of the gifts 
that India received from its British rulers. The world situation, 
and especially after the world war, worsened the condition of 
India further. 

After the first world war a very large section of the people 
groaned under the terrible weight of monstrous war effects. A 
number of countries were affected by it. Beside this there reigned 
unrest and discontent in other countries too. Spain was facing 
civil war; China was engaged with Japan in a life and death 
struggle. While at the same time India subjugated and reduced 
to the lowest levels of primitive economy, poverty and servitude 
was engaged in a non-violent politico-economic struggle. In India 
political diplomacy of Britain caused periodic communal riots. 
This was made possible by the British diplomats as they could 
successfully corrupt the brains of religious professionals by filling 
their coffers and feeding their lust for power and position. The 
two communities were taught hatred and suspicion towards each 
other. They were driven home the Law of Struggle for Existence 
and were made to forget the Law of Alliance for Existence. It 
was Gandhi who revived the forgotten notion and gave India its 

valued asset. 
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Socially as well as culturally India broke off from her old 
moorings and ventured on unchartered seas. Religion now became 
to be used as a cloak for self advancement, for posts and honour 
and even for influencing justice in one’s favour. Values under- 
went drastic change. Says Radhakrishnan : 

‘‘India is rapidly going down. A long purse and a happy 
home are looked upon as the ultimate destiny of man...... 
People of a country which never spurned poverty are growing 
afraid to be poor’’.*4 
Under these circumstances India needed a person who would 

raise the people politically, socially, economically and culturally 
_and also free her from psychological bondage and restore her past 


glory. 
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Chapter 3 


The Person 


Definition of personality 

Of all the psychological concepts, that of personality perhaps 
is the most popular. Yet there is difficulty, in reaching an agree- 
ment about it, due to its vague and all inclusive nature. Person- 
ality comprises individual’s knowledge and skill, his talents and 
temperaments, his habit and character, his social position and 
status and finally his physique and appearance, features and com- 
plexion, It includes one’s sensory and perceptual processes, one’s 
ability to learn, to remember and to reason and certain motor 
reactions are pushed into the background of such aspects of 
behaviour as how well one gets along with other people. One’s 
manner of speech, dress motives and the degree to which one’s 
behaviour conforms to what other people regard as moral or 
good. 
Some Psychologists like R. S. Woodworth and R. B. Cattell 
define personality in terms of the reactions of the organism to 
people, things and ideas. Others define personality by laying 
stress upon qualities of personality. But this atomistic or analytic 
view does not explain the concept. Personality is not interpolation 
or interlardation of different organismic ligaments or blending of 
certain functions, but isa harmonious integration of an individual’s 
structure, behaviour, interest, attitudes, capacities and abilities. 

Of all the definitions, the one suggested by G. W. Allport is 
the most comprehensive and synthetic. To him, 
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‘Personality is ‘the dynamic organization within the 
individual of those psychophysical systems that determine his 
unique adjustments to his environment’’.} 

The word ‘unique’ deserves emphasis and needs elaboration. 
Every man is unique in one way or the other and it is in this 
sense that all persons have personality in some measure. Accord- 
ing to Otto Klineberg : ‘‘Personality may be described as that 
which is unique in an individual and which marks him off from 
others. It is not a mere sum of traits’’.? 

The description of a personality is therefore a difficult enter- 
prise. This is especially true of Gandhi’s personality. Says 
Stanley Jones ‘“‘to interpret Gandhi ‘is like trying to interpret 
Mount Everest’’,2 Marc Edmund Jones remarking in the same 
view says: 

‘‘Gandhi will ever elude definition if the attempt is made 
to set him in some frame of thought and realization alien to 
genius of his own life.‘ 


Bearing in mind, the difficulties that beset the study of 
Gandhi’s personality, we may make the attempt to interpret his 
personality in the light of the available psychological material. 


Personality analysis : 
The personality of an individual is determined by two general, 


yet significant factors : the biological make up of the individual, 
and his (social) environment. Biologically the personality of an 
individual is the mode of adjustment or survival that results from 
the interaction of his organic cravings (segmental drives) with an 
environment both friendly and hostile to these cravings, through 
the intermediation of a plastic and modifiable central nervous 
system. 

Each individual starts with certain organic needs such as 
hunger, thirst, sex etc., and these serve as potent motives or 
‘drives’ to activity. Of these the most outstanding organic drives 
are the untraditional and sexual, the latter being more significant — 
because their satisfaction calls for conformity to cultural values. 

Gandhi could successfully adjust to the two basic organic 
needs of food and sex, though after long and persistent efforts. 
His parents did not boss over him in these matters, they rather 
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showed indifference to his daily activities. Thus he was enabled 
to make experiments on food and sex. He took to meat eating;: 
swayed by the motive that it would make up his deficient physique. 
This experiment was shortly given up, first, because of Gandhi's 
consciousness of the contrary family traditions and the respect for 
parental feelings, and secondly he found the pragmatic worth of 
meat as zero. 


Being married in the early teens Gandhi did not have to 
bother much about sexual adjustment. In the beginning he found 
difficulty in amicably adjusting himself to his wife as he showed 
the traditional, domineering attitude towards the wife. Grad ually, 
with the passage of years and the attainment of intellectual 
maturity he realized the status of his wife and then adjusted him- 
self satisfactorily. In the early conjugal life which was far from 
a harmonious one, he despotically treated her. The domineering 
attitude gave way to condescension but never do we find him 
being ruled by his wife. 


From the early years we find him struggling and striving for 
adjustment to the basic urges of life. We find in him food and 
sex laxities from time to time, but his persistent efforts prevented 
him from deviation. This self mastery that he developed in his 
early life continued, and he, never became a slave to circumstan- 
ces. In England, in South Africa, and finally in India, he was 
never mentally subjected, though, physically, however he may 
have been over-powered. 


Height 


R. M. Stogdill’s review of the studies in leadership indicates 
that leaders in general are to be found taller than shorter. Out 
of the eleven studies that he reviewed nine affirmed that leaders 
were taller while the two found them shorter. Failing to establish 
any essential relationship between height and leadership, O. W. 
Caldwell and B. L, Wellman suggested in 1926 that height is the 
function of a particular type of leadership activity. They found 
girl leaders to be average in height, athletic captains tallest in the 
group, magazine representatives shortest in the class. ° This sug- 
gests that height is not a very essential trait for leadership, it may 
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be contributory when other factors are there for assumption of 
leadership role. 

Gandhi was slightly better than an average Indian in stature 
and height. Says Holmes: 

‘“‘His frame was large rather than small, least of alt 
dwarfish ; he was of good medium height ; his hairy chest 
disclosed a superb muscular development which seemed 
remarkable in one so light and slender in built.5 


Gandhi was five feet five inches as recorded by the Yervada 
Jail authorities in 1931. Hence Gandhi’s height which was more 
than the average may be considered as a physical trait which 
proved helpful in attaining leadership status, or at least in so far 
as there is any relationship between height and leadership. 


Weight 

Like height, weight seems to play no significant part in attain- 
ing leadership. Although studies by G. C. Bellingrath, E. B. 
Gowin, E, D. Partridge and L. D. Zeleny® show that leaders are 
larger in size and heavier in weight than non-leaders and animal 
studies by various others support this, there is much difference of — 
opinion. No doubt these studies support the common sense view 
that the stronger and powerful survive and therefore they are — 
potent leaders, but it is equally simple and comprehensible that — 
certain leadership roles require agile and lighter bodies, E. C. . 
Hunter and A. M. Jordan, who carried out leadership studies — 
among college students found that leaders among school children — 
were significantly lighter than the non-leaders because group acti- 
vities in the school did not require any physical power or athletic 
prowess. Besides, on the basis of general observation one cannot 
universalise that political leaders are heavy in weight. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Rajagopalachari, Vinoba Bhave may be cited as instances 
of leaders who are light. 

As against the general weight of other peoples of the world 
the average Indian is likely to be lighter, ‘‘Although stature is 
naturally related to body-weight the correlation of the two char= 
acters is not complete”’.?. This suggests that tall people are likely 
to be heavier and since Indians generally are short-statured, as 
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compared to people of other countries in the West, they, in most 
cases, would be lighter. This is truer in the case of Gandhi 
because he led an ascetic life. His weight hardly exceeded one 
hundred and fourteen pounds. Says Holmes : ‘‘His weight seldom 
exceeded ninety pounds, though at his death he was overa 
hundred’’.2 Gandhi was about !14 ibs. on 13th January, 1948, 
when he started the fifteenth and the last fast for communal unity. 
On January 17, Gandhi’s weight was stabilized at 107 pounds, 
says Louis Fischer. He adds that his weight dropped two pounds 
each day. Gandhi’s weight can hardly be attributed as a physical 
trait that helped him in attaining leadership. As a matter of fact 
it is hard to determine for all time the weight of any individual, 
as it is a fluctuating physical attribute. It is still more difficult in 
case of Gandhi because his life was interspersed with so many 
fasts and dietetic experiments. 


Health 

Some studies have suggested health and energy as essential 
prerequisites for leadership. G.C. Bellingrath’s tindings regard- 
ing the qualities associated with leadership in extra-curricular 
activities among the High School boys indicate positive correlations 
between health and leadership. Certain other writers have indi- 
cated that leaders have a greater fund of energy than the non- 
leaders. This view appeals to the common sense as well for a 
leader without sufficient energy would not be able to pursue a 
group goal. i 

Gandhi, though lanky and bony in physique and stature 
possessed envious health and energy. He paid exacting and 
meticulous care to his health and was always careful about his 
energy. In his youth when he was most energetic, he felt he 
could surmount the greatest difficulty and undertake most formid- 
able expeditions. In famous Dandi march he marched two 
hundred miles in twenty-four days. Besides, he broke record, 
when after the partition of India, he travelled hundreds of miles 
through Muslim villages to restore peace and order. Moreover 
his successful endurance of prison life and deprivation of food 
without a qualm on no less than fifteen occasions are sufficient 
proof of his profound health and energy. 
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His heavy daily routine is also evidence of his possessing 
extraordinary physical stamina and energy. He gave the impres- 
sion of tremendous inner reserves of power. He had the capacity 
to: resist and endure physical hardships caused by nature or daily 
routine. He was always up nnd doing. As he says: ...... lam 
nothing without or apart from my daily activities’’.» He was busy 
all the day through hours of uninterrupted labour. Writes 
Holmes about Gandhi’s daily routine in England when the latter 
went to attend the Round Table Conference in i931 : 


**At four o’clock in the morning, he arises for an hour of 
solitary prayer. Then comes a fast walk through the silent 
streets followed by breakfast, conferences with his secretaries, 
and interviews. At ten o’clock he speeds to the Round Table, 
where he is busy all day long with meetings and discussions. 
At seven o’clock, he conducts his evening prayers with his 
family and friends, Then come interviews and conferences 
lasting frequently into the late hours of the night. Inters- 
persed are his letters, his spinning, and other regular acti- 
vities’’.?° 
Gandhi’s busy programme, he says, thus runs to nineteen or 

twenty hours in duration. 

Not only in England but also in India Gandhi was found 
‘busy in his routine activities. Apart from prayers, walking, solving 
problems of Ashram members and of other organizations which 
he had established for Harijan and peasant welfare, Gandhi wrote 
a number of letters to correspondents both in India and this con- 
sumed a considerable amount of his time and energy. Says 
Louis Fischer : 

‘‘“Over a long period of years Gandhi’s daily post aver- 
aged a hundred letters, often with enclosures. He answered 
about ten of them himself by hand, dictated the replies to 
some, and instructed his secretaries how to answer others. No 
communication remained without a response. In numerous 
instances where the correspondent did not object to it, Gandhi 
replied in ‘Harijan’. His weekly contributions to that maga- 
zine invariably took him two days of solid work, These too 
he wrote by hand ; very rarely he dictated them’’.* | 
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Besides this he lavishly granted interviews to persons who 
needed his guidance for causes, personal or national. Journalists 
sought interviews with him frequently ; foreigners liked to know 
his views on a variety of subjects. 


“The list of the Mahatma’s non-Indian guests looked 
like an international who’s who. Outsiders felt that their 
sojourn in India was incomplete without a visit to Gandhi’’.” 


National leaders sought his advice on political matters, whe- 
ther Gandhi was in active politics or not. He seldom refused 
meeting any person who desired it. 


The above details show that Gandhi was very dynamic and 
energetic. The fund of energy and sound health he maintained 
by regulating diet, observing rules of personal hygiene and taking 
long walks as daily exercise. 


Appearance 


Several researches in leadership have come to conclude that 
appearance, bodybuild, dress, manners, speech etc. in a leader 
bear relationship to each other. E. D. Partridge’s (1934) investi- 
gations among boy-scout leaders seem to suggest high correlation 
between appearance ratings and leadership status. Partridge’s 
results further indicate that leadership is dependent on a group’s 
values rather than on appearance. Dunkerley’s findings in 1949 
lend. weight to the former's investigations as to the latter ; female 
students chosen as leaders in social activities differed from non- 
leaders in appearance and dress but those chosen for leadership 
in intellectual and religious activities did not differ much from 
non-leaders, 

Indians generally are believed to be physically the most char- 
ming people in the world, Among Indians Brahmins and upper 
classes (business class of whom Baniyas need special mention) bear 
distinction as they are properly nourished and enjoy enough leisure 
and protection. Although most of the people are brown complexi- 
oned, yet the colour varies from the lighter hues in the north to 
the darker hues in the south. The texture of the skin is soft and 
smooth, An average Indian normally possesses a good body, 
pleasant physical features, with strong teeth, pointed nose, thick 
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black’ hair, and deep lustrous eyes. He puts on the dhoti and 
kurta and looks modest and gentle. 


Interpreting Gandhi’s personality in the light of this back- 
ground one would notice points of contrast especially regarding 
his appearance and general features. He was uncharming and 
unattractive. Lord Reading, after thirteen hours of conversation 
with Gandhi, wrote to his son : 


‘There is nothing striking about his appearance....There 
was nothing to arrest attention in this appearance and that 
I should have passed him by in the street without a second 
look at him’’."4 
-A similar view has been expressed by Bernays, an English 

journalist. He says: 
‘‘My first thought when I saw his squatting Indian fashion 
on the floor on the balcony over the porch was ‘I think you 
are the ugliest man I have ever seen’. He adds : He seemed 
to be all spectacles as the chesire cat was all grin. The 
lenses were very thick and encased in a heavy steel frame. 
They seemed to dominate the man’’,’® 
Besides an unattractive appearance, Gandhi had certain ugly 
features of frame and face. He had a well built body witha 
muscular and convex chest. He had a thin waist, long, thin yet 
very firm legs which could easily bear the strain of hundreds of 
miles of walk. His knees looked prominent with wide and strong 
bones. His hands were big and beautiful reaching to the knees. 
On the whole his body was bony with very little flesh on it. 

-In youth but for a little more flesh on his body clean unwrin- 
kled face Gandhi’s appearance was almost the same as in late 


years. 

From Gandhi’s lean and thin body he did not appear old, 
but from his head and facial features his elderly age was promi- 
nent. His head was dilated at the top and slendered down toa 
small face. He had big ears, sensitive lower lips, short and stiff 
moustache, big and pointed nose, bright eyes with gold rimmed 
bifocale on it. Gandhi’s facial features with the exception of his 
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eyes and lower lips were ugly and in repose would look still 
uglier. | 


Gandhi’s quite, confident and charming eyes wielded magnifi- 
‘cent power on those, who came within its purview. His voice 
made its way into the heart and evoked an emotional response. 
The charm and magnetism of Gandhi passed on to _ his audience 
big or small and each one of them had a feeling of communion 
with him. 


Viscount Sankey, in his impression from the Round Table 
Conference, comments about Gandhi’s appearance, especially his 
eyes in the following words : ‘‘His appearance was striking, but 
what impressed me most was a pair of very large and lustrous eyes 
from them you at times could judge his inner thoughts and convic- 
tions. J. H. Holmes gives a more kaleidascopic description of 
his eyes. He writes : 

‘‘His eyes were his most remarkable feature. They had 
depth and light like the sea, and were without question the 
open door way to his soul. They reflected every facet of his 
inner thought. Thus when the talk was on some sad or tragic 
topic his eyes seemed to smoulder and grow dim. There was 
never a trace. of resentment or anger but only pity. When 
the conversation turned to happier themes his eyes began to 
glow, and therewith to light up unfathomable depths of feel- 

' ing. His sense of humour was instant and contagious, his eyes 
twinkling with a merriment which was irresistible’’.!” 


But for the charming eyes, sensitive and smiling lower lips, 
and beautiful long hands Gandhi possessed a poor and ugly 
appearance. The ugliness of the face and frame was enhanced by 
the shabby costume he used to put on. He wore nothing on his 
shaven head except for the white folded kerchief and that too 
occasionally. Around his shoulders could be seen a cape cheese 
and beneath it a loin cloth which kept the brown legs completely 


bare. On his feet were a pair of leather of sandals which could 
protect the lower part of his feet only. 


“= 


While in England and South Africa, Gandhi appeared in 
European clothes with stiff collar, and night cap, In South Africa, 
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the change came. Until the year 1905 the whole family except 
Kasturba lived in European style. 

The change in dress and mode of living was commensurate 
with his changed view of life. Moreover it was a change to fit in 
to the traditions and climatic conditions of India. It bifitted the 
ascetic life that he decided to lead, 

_ In spite of the ugly appearance of the great leader there was 
an atmosphere of royalty and dignity about him. The impression 
that was formed at the start after observing the physical appear- 
ance of one of the world’s greatest figures soon underwent a drastic 
ehange and one felt the spiritual presence of a loving and infi- 
nitely lovable man. One noticed excessive charm in him. Says 
Holmes : 
‘If in this world of varied personalities there is a single 
man even half as charming and thus as irresistible as Gandhi 
I have not seen him’’.1® 


The physical appearance that appeared inconspicuous and 
unattractive in the beginning was replaced by inner grace and 
outward radiance of his spirit. This lent a prophetic touch to 
Gandhi’s personality. The traditional measures and standards of 
-peauty seemed to have vanished in case of Gandhi. 


Intelligence 

Intelligence seems to be a contributing factor in leadership 
and personality. The task of the leader is to solve problems and 
the ingenuity and intelligence applied in solving affords hima 
superior status. R.B, Cattellt® has described twelve primary 
traits of porsonality indicated by such adjectives as intelligent, 
wise, emotionally mature, reliable, independent, thoughtful, 
deliberate, non-frivolous, persevering, painstaking, mentally alert 
and vigorous, conscientious, having intellect and wide interests, 
etc. 

Apart from the above considerations, the problem of intelli- 
gence has been approached functionaliy. According to this 
approach intelligence is considered to be a function of the entire 
organism. Psychologists accordingly define it as capacity for vari- 
ability and versatility of response. The definition implies that 
higher the intelligence the greater is the capacity and competence 
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for adaptation, learning, finding solutions of problems in varied 
ways, constructive and original thinking devising novel methods 
and techniques. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that intelligence isan asset 
to leadership as it enables easy adaptation and adjustment under 
most formidable circumstances. However a too large margin 
between the intelligence of the leader and that of his followers 
hampers easy relationship between the two, and render improbable 
the mutual purpose of the two parties. Generally a leadership 
pattern will not form or will break up when a discrepancy of 
more than 30 points of I. Q. comes to exist a the ~e 
and the led. 

Adaptation and adjustment being the characteristic features 
of intelligence, Gandhi’s intelligence may be discussed in terms 
of these adaptation in times of critical situations was unique and 
worthy of appreciation. It is unique in the sense that unlike 
other leaders in a democratic government, who are confronted 
with difficult situations to which they adapt themselves and find 
solutions even at the cost of their ideals, Gandhi moulded and 
commanded multitudes but did never compromise with his ideals 
of truth and non-violence. One may feel here the incompatibility 
of the concepts of adherence to principles and capacity for adjust- 
ment or adaptation. In this connection it may be said that 
Gandhi’s adjustment or adaptation was in respect to secondary 
matters and never to fundamental principles. 

Gandhi’s activities in England, specially his parleys with the 
British M.P.’s be-speak highly of his intelligence. His balanced 
and measured replies indicated calmness, placidity, selfcontrol 
and presence of mind. Edward Thompson calls it an intellectual 
joust. In this intellectual encounter he says : 

‘‘For three hours Gandhi was sifted and cross examined 

..+...]t was a reasonably exacting ordeal, yet not fora 

moment was he rattled or at a loss. The conviction came to 

me that not since Socrates has the world seen his equal for 
absolute self-control and composure’’.?° 


In the absence of any documentary evidence in favour of 
Gandhi’s high intelligence, one feels inclined to conclude on the 
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basis of the above facts and his crowning attainments that he must 
have possessed superior intelligence. Taking it to be true how 
can we. account for his leadership of the masses, thousands of 
whom possessed very low intelligence as compared with his even 
below 30 points in a large number of cases? He checked a break 
in the leadership relationship between himself and the common 
man by successfully maintaining a hierarchical order among his 
followers. Those who were in close contact with him were the 
members of the congress working committee who generally formed 
the cream of Indian intelligentsia. Next came the members of 
All india Congress Committee (selected delegates from all pro- 
vinces), the chiefs of the Provincial Congress Committee, District 
Committees, and then the town, village and thana committees, 
The Ashramas, the Social Welfare Institutions, and the lately 
formed Co-ordination Committee which comprised of five members 
representing the five constructive organizations* owing allegiance 
to Gandhi’s philosophy, were the centres to carry his message to 
the people. The latter would have found difficulty in assimilating 
and digesting his message, had there been no hierarchical arran- 
gement of intelligence. Above all, devotion to him was the chief 
factor behind all followers. Irrespective of the fact whether 
people understood him or not they carried out his wishes because 
they found the image of their hero in him. 
Spranger’s Typological Theory 

In spite of the uniqueness of individuals it has been observed 
that certain men when placed in similar situations behave very 
much in similar manner. Typical behaviour manifestations pro- 
vide framework for typology of personality. Typology takes into 
consideration the physical and mental traits both separately and 
collectively while typifying personality. Psychological typology 
has aided in explaining the problem of individuality. Constitu- 
tional and typological approaches have thus vindicated their 
stand by explaining individuality where the cultural theory or the 
social science view has fallen short. 

* The five organizations were: (i) All India Spinners Association (ii) 
Harijan Sewak Sangh (iii) All India Village Industries Association (iv) Hindus- 
tani Talimi Sangh (v) Goseva Sangh. 
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The constitutionalists hy pothesise that body structure and the 
nvironmental field determine human behaviour. Kretschmer’s 
ypology has become a classic in the field. In his three type 
theory he has emphasised ‘understanding’ or ‘value’ because it has 
made the science of personality possible. He as well as W. Dilthey 
and K. Jaspers have opposed the atmosists. 


Spranger attaches supreme importance to values or ineanings. 
He investigates total personalities of different individuals while 
they are reciprocating or interacting with their respective environ- 
ments to find out types of meanings. His method is individu- 
alistic and biographical with regard to values or meanings. He 
abstracts a value-tendency in one life, idealizes it and then 
studies the particular modifications it undergoes owing to historical, 
geographical and personal environments. This has led Spranger 
to the belief that unless there were such ‘ideal directive constants’ 
to control productive imagination and cognition, no science of 
personality would be possible. This prompted him to formulate 
a psychological theory of types according to which he divided 
people into six ideal types: the theoretic, the economic, the 
aesthetic, the social, the political and the religious. 


The dominant mode of personality or what Spranger called 
“character” is determined by one of these fundamental ‘“‘values’’, 
What we find in the factual or real world are the mixed types : 
rather.than eternal or ideal types. Spranger himself believed that 
his scheme was an artifact and a verbal construct and could only 
serve the conceptual purpose. He frankly declined his concern 
with the living or historical personalities. Murphy agreeing with 
him says : 7 

‘The pure type are not psychologically empirical types, 
nor even historical types but are conceptual instruments for 
the understanding of historical reality. The ideal man there- 
fore is a construction”’,”! 


The delineation of the ideal types interested Spranger in so 
far as it brought out the few most general forms of personality. 


For understanding Spranger’s types, they may be described in 
their important features. 
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1. ‘The theoretical type : Truth seeker ; seeks order in 
experience ; objective ; indifferent to the beautiful or ugly, 
the good or bad, the utility or uselessness of objects ; purely 
intellectual attitude. 

2. The economic type : Utilitarian point of view; 
instinct of self preservation dominant ; practical man. 

3. The aesthetic type : Mainly concerned with the 
beautiful ; form and harmony interest him most ; artistic 
taste; truth and beauty he realizes as one ; not very prac- 
tical, 

4. The social type: Loves people ; sympathetic ; kind 
and unselfish ; evinces interest in others. 

5. The political type : Aims at securing power ; domin- 
ating sort of man. 

6, The religious type : His principal interest is unity 
with the cosmos ; he is mystical and identifies himself with 
the universe. Spranger describes him as one ‘‘whose whole 
mental structure is permanently directed to the creation of 
the highest and absolutely satisfying experience’’.** 


Interpreting Gandhi’s personality on the basis of Spranger’s 
categories we would find that his personality is not exclusively of 
any one type rather a combination of all the six. He was the 
greatest seeker of Truth in the modern world. He tried to live 
up to it under all circumstances and took a vow to this effect 
together with the other ashramites. Gandhi valued social truth 
more than the scientific truth. To him truth was the sovereign 
principle, and there was complete oneness of thought, word and 
deed. 

Truth as thus understood by Gandhiji has two far-reaching 
corollaries. First, that whosoever seeks to realize Truth shall 
be ready to back it with his life ; second, that pursuit of Truth as 
thus viewed only makes individuality the keystone of a social 
fabric reared on the foundation of Moral order. 

Gut of these conceptions of truth, to the great truth seeker 
there emerged the necessity for restoring and reasserting the dig- 
nity of man in the first instance and the evolution of the weapon 
of satyagraha in the second. Asa result of the second corollary 
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the conviction that morality is the basis of all things and that 
truth is the essence of it made home in Gandhi. One thing 
took deep root in him—the conviction that morality is the basis 
of things and that truth is the substance of all morality, Truth 
became his sole objective. 

Being a truth-seeker Gandhi's actions were motivated not by 
profit but by morals. Thus Gandhi was not of economic type. 
But he was a practical man and in this way different from other 
saintly and truth seeking personalities. His utilitarianism was 
altruistic hedonism. He seemed to agree with Sidgwick’s defini- 
tion : 

By utilitarianism is meant the ethical theory, that the 
conduct which, under any given circumstances, is objectively 
right, is that which will produce the greatest amount of 
happiness on the whole ; that is, taking into account all whose 
happiness is affected by the conduct.” 


To Gandhi thus the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
was the moral standard. To attain it he evolved the principle of 
trusteeship and the law of Bread Labour. The latter meant volun- 
tary subjection to labour to ultimately attain social and economic 
equality. To effect economic equality he preached for equal 
wages. As late as © arch 1947 Gandhi said in oneof his post 
prayer speeches in Noakhali that : 


if [ndia was to live an exemplary life of independence 

which would be the envy of the world, all the bhangis, doctors, 

‘lawyers, teachers, merchants and others would get the same 
wages for an honest day’s work.** 


Prompted by the utilitarian principle he worked for an econo- 
mics that would being social justice and good to all equally, 
including the weakest. He wished to dispense away with capitalism 
and communism and tried to replace these ‘by a democratic way of 
life in economic, political and social spheres. He opposed vehe- 
mently privilege and monopoly and wished a thing that could be 
shared by all. Says P.S. Ram Nathan : : 


His opposition to the Russian economic order is on 
account of compulsion and restraint on the individual that it 
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involves. He hates privilege and monopoly of every kind, 
Whatever cannot be shared by allis taboo to him. His 
loin-cloth and abstentious life are more due to his desire to 
identify himself with the starving and naked masses than to 
any spirit of self-immolation for its own sake.*® 


Being a thorough utilitarian he was extremely practical. He 
was of opinion, “if you wish to do good to others, be good 
yourself”, ‘Example is better than precept’, was his guiding 
principle in this respect. Self improvement and self culture were 
therefore his ideals. He used to observe and experiment on him- 
self before launching or conducting experiments on others. In 
this way he differed from social workers and preachers of the 
West. He was a Social Scientist because he followed social truth 
by ten scientific methods of observation, intuitional and intellec- 
tual hypothesis and experimental test. He tested the hypothesis 
first on himself whether it related to diet, caste reform or 
satyagraha. 

Apart from the theoretical and the economic type Gandhi 
may also be said to have possessed the aesthetic type of personality. 
He differed from the conventional type so much so that he felt 
little concern with the beautiful, form and harmony and the 
artistic things as such. He considered beauty and goodness to be 
components of truth and hence Truth was the first thing he craved 
for and sought for. True art he said must be evidence of the 
happiness, contentment and purity of its authors, He saw in 
khadi the revival of such an art. 

Gandhi loved music, not because he had any artistic appre- 
ciation for it, but because he found music, and song as fine means 
to meditation and prayer. Moreover he sought India’s religious 
development through it. He intended to influence the social and 
cultural life of the masses through religion preached in musical 
tones. Apart from this service that he desired of music he derived 
no abstract enjoyment out of it. 

Gandhi therefore took an interest in art inasmuch as it tended 
to further the moral and social cause of the nation. 

Thus unlike other aesthetic conceptions Gandhi’s definition 
of art did not confine itself to the beautiful and harmonious 
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forms of things. To him the aesthetic value of art lay in its moral 
content alone, The greatest artistic activity to him was striving. 
for truth. To him all that was true and pure was beautiful, be 
they ideas, faces, pictures or songs. To sum up Candhi’s aesthetic - 
personality, we may quote Miller who says : 


The social type is undenied by Gandhi’s love of people, 
sympathetic for them, and great interest in their day to day life. 
He endeavoured to establish friendly relations with all the peoples 
of the world and his technique of non-violence was a means to 
attain this goal. ‘‘My goal is friendship with the world and | can 
combine the greatest opposition to wrong’’.?6 


Gandhi taught his countrymen and _ had helped to teach the 
world at large three things—to work in love and for love ; to 
work without violence; and to work with the hands and not merely 
with the brain. 


Gandhi’s hatred of violence was never directed towards any 
person. He resisted and hateda particular system and not its 
director or executor, 


He was sympathetic towards all. He was specially kind 
towards the downtrodden, the backward and the uncared for as 
he found that many of them had a rare strength of purpose and 
purity of soul. Gandhi had an instinctive sympathy and under- 
standing of those whom he regarded as uneducated and backward. 


Gandhi was inthe least a political type. He was highly 
religious and his political interests were only to better the condi- 
tion of the people in all departments of life. He considered 
politics without religion as soul killing. His politics being related 
with life was not corrupt and was based on non-violence and 
truth. He took part in political activity not because he was in- 
terested in it but because it could not be dispensed with, It was 
so mixed up with daily life-activities, that one had to wade 
through it, if he wished to do some good to the public or the 
country. The politician in Gandhi has never dominated a single 
decision of his and if he sought to take part in politics, it was 
only because politics encircled all like the coil of asnake from 
which one cannot get out, no matter how much one tries. 
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Unlike other politicians, Gandhi never aimed at securing 
power. This was so because he never thought political power as 
an end in itself, but as a means to some higher end. He was 
of opinion that power lay with the people and not with the indivi- 
dual or with parliament. Moreover he believed in thought power 
more than in the power of the word, written or spoken. Besides 
these reasons for his being not active to attain power there was 
also one very fundamental and ideological difference which made 
his line of activity totally different from that of other politicians, 
He preferred to attain power not through the usual method of 
force and punishment but through the most uncommon method 
of love and sacrifice. To him power based on love was a thou- 
sand times more effective and permanent than that derived from 
fear of punishment. Power based on physical force is transitory 
while the power of the spirit is permanent, 

Gandhi was not a dominating sort of man as ordinarily under- 
stood. He dominated the hearts and soul of men and not their 
bodies. This he did through love and sacrifice. The secret of 
his power lay init. The real secret of his power lay in his Christ 
like willingness to sacrifice self for others. 

Rebindranath Tagore explaining the cause of his success 
writes : 

‘‘The secret of his success lies in his dynamic spiritual 
strength and incessant self-sacrifice. Many public men make 
sacrifices for selfish reasons. It is a sort of investment that 
yields handsome dividends. Gandhi is altogether different. 
He is unique in the nobility. His very life is another name 


for sacrifice. He is sacrifice itself. He covets no power, no 


position, no wealth, no name and no fame’’.?? 


Thus as a politician neither aimed at power nor tried to 
dominate people Gandhi came to wield the greatest power and 


the largest domination. 
On account of the religious element in Gandhi's personality 


he identified himself with the universe and evinced great interest 
as well as worked for unity with the universe. He set to himself 
the task of restoring spiritual unity among people and of minimis- 
ing the gulf between the classes and the masses, His complete 
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identification with the masses wiped away the torpidity among 
them, and there dawned in him an amazing sense of unity with 
the lowlying and underdogs of not only India but of the whole 
world. His philosophy and example made him a universal figure. 


Gandhi’s philosophy and technique of soul force may be 
viewed cosmically. According to this philosophy the universe is 
hospitable, friendly and loving. in other words the universe is the 
manifestation of the good, the true and the beautiful. The up- 
holder of this philosophy which Gandhi was, strains to appreciate 
the point of view of others and tries to co-operate with them and 
to be ever prepared for conciliation and arbitration. 


Such persons are able to identify themselves and feel in unison 
with the universe. Gandhi’s personality was in no way other than 
this. | 

To sum up, Gandhi’s personality was: a combination of 
Spranger’s six types. Except the characteristics of the aesthetic. 
type, which too he possessed but in a different way, Gandhi’s 
personality was an embodiment of characteristics falling under 
different categories. He was a truth-seeker, a utilitarian, a practical 
man, who loved people not only of India but of the whole world 
and sought for unity with the universe, He was the least political 
type of personality as he hardly adopted any measures that might 
bestow power on him. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC APPROACH TO GANDHPS 
PERSONALITY 


The psychoanalysts, of whom Freud, Adler and Jung are the 
outstanding figures, dogmatically affirm that the inner psychic 
processes, their organization and functioning is basic to the under- 
standing of personality. Freud has used the chronological or 
biographical method to bring out the genesis and development. 
of personality. He divides the first twenty years of life into stages 
or periods called birth, oral period, phallic period, latent period 
and the period of puberty and adolescence and describes the 
psychological influences wrought in each period on the individual, 
and their effect on later mental life. 


CANDHI SMARAKA GRANTHALAYS 
BANGALORE .|, 
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Birth is the shortest, yet the most momentous traumatic 
experience in the early life of the individual, each one of us is 
born with two coexistent yet conflicting instincts which Freud calls. 
Eros (life) and Thanatos (Death). With these the child enters 
into the oral phase, which is characterised by his interests centering 
round the mouth, esophagus and stomach. ‘The sub-structure of 
the later attitudes of dependence or independence are laid in this 
period in accordance as the child is overwhelmed by the affection 
and care and overall sense of security from the side of parents 
or is deprived of them respectively. Deprivation of the said com- 
forts may cause the child to develop a feeling of insecurity and. 
uncertainty and may become a source of anxiety towards society 
and environment. It may become a sufficient cause for frustration 
and psychic upsettings. 

Next comes the toilet training period which begins from the 
second year and continues till the end of the third year. During 
this period the child’s acquaintance with the immediate environ- 
ment widens and he is required to follow certain social and sanitary 
regulations. There is a transition from the pleasure principle 
(contact with mother’s body) to the reality principle. Some of 
the behaviour disorders in later life may be traced to this period. 
This period is also significant as the ambivalent attitudes are | 
rooted in it and the foundations of the sadistic and masochistic 
tendencies are laid down in it. 

The phallic period, which lasts up to the fifth year, is marked 
by an erotic attachment of the child towards the parents of the 
opposite sex, better known as oedipus complex. The origin of 
the complex leads to conflicts, which are repressed and settle down 
into the unconscious, and may cause disorder if not sublimated 
into socially acceptable forms of behaviour. 

The latent period begins at the age of six and is the period 
of schooling which throws the child into a far wider environment 
and demands greater adaptation and adjustment. The feelings 
of hostility and aggression gathered in the phallic period get an 
avenue for outlet through games. Sex rivalry and isolation of the 
one from the other (boy from girl) is marked in this period. In 
this period the superego gets sufficiently strengthened by the 
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teachings and sermons of parents, teachers and religious masiers. 
There is a predisposition in the child to identify with the person 
he admires. This leads to hero worship. 

| Then sets in the period of puberty and adolescence which 
begins at the age of twelve years and lasts till the fifteenth year. 
There is nothing very significant about this period except that 
certain physiological changes take place. 

The psychoanalytic approach shows the evolution of different 
elements of personality through the various stages. [The ego comes 
into being with the dawn of the feeling of individuality in the 
early years. The super ego results owing to the moral, social and 
religious teachings in the latency period, The super ego is the 
socialised ego, or is due to latter’s evolution ina larger measure. 
Freud also points out the conscious and the unconscious as two 
levels of experience and the motivating agents of behaviour. He 
is of opinion that personality is governed by the unconscious ele- 
ments more than by the conscious elements, 

To interpret the personality of Gandhi in terms of psychoana- 
lysis, we find that during the period of infancy, the fabric of his 
later attitude of dependence was laid, as he received extraordinary 
love and care from his parents especially from the mother. 
Gandhi’s mother’s complaisant, clement and compassionate treat- 
ment of him onthe one hand and sstrict, severe and relentless 
attitude towards moral and religious practices of the family on the 
other made the young Gandhi timid, uncritical, submissive and 
dependent. He was so overwhelmed with the sense of security 
from the side of his parents especially the mother that he did not 
dare come out alone in the dark. Darkness was a terror to him. 
For being uncritical he said that he had learnt to carry out the 
orders of elders not to scan their action. 


Gandhi was in the least of a dashing type, but was shy and 
submissive instead. The latter traits of character were twin off- 
springs of dependence, the seeds of which were sown in the oral 
period. He was so fondly and lovingly brought up by the mother 
that he could not bear the slightest rebuke and blemish by others, 
The least little blemish drew tears from his eyes. When he 
merited rebuke from the teacher it became unbearable to him. 
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The seed of independence that was laid in the oral period 
and its concomitant eruptions of shyness and timidity could not 
be done away with until Gandhi went to school in England far 
away from the supervision of his parents, After the oral period 
Gandhi entered into years of the Toilet period. During these two 
years he developed an ambivalent attitude towards his parents. 
Along with it the foundations of sadistic and masochistic tenden- 
cies were also laid. ‘To this ambivalence he could suppress the 
feelings of hatred towards his father and sit by his side to nurse 
him during his illness. The grain of sadism also sown in this period 
manifested itself when he behaved harshly towards his wife. His 
decision of committing suicide in the early teens and his taking 
fasts, renouncing physical comforts and taking to hard life in later 
years were all an expression of the masochistic tendencies Jaid in 


the very early life. 


In the phallic period which lasts up to the fifth year, Gandhi 
felt a greater attachment towards his mother as compared to the 
father. Exercising the privilege of childhood he used to accom- 
pany her to all places. Besides his attachment to the mother 
was greater than that to his father, he imbibed more of her quali- 
ties than of his. The fright of sex in him may be traced to the 
moral norms of his mother which he sincerely emulated. He was 
deeply impressed by his mother’s nature which was pure and 
saintly as a result of which he never felt elated in sexual life. On 
account of the right impress of the mother, the erotic attachment 
(if it were there) towards her and the conflicts arising therefrom 
could be successfully repressed and sublimated into commendable 
forms of behaviour. 

In the latency period which starts at the age of six, usually 
feelings of aggression get expression through games. But in case 
of Gandhi these could not find an outlet till he was married. 
Moreover these suppressed feelings of hostility and aggression 
were echoed at the age of fifteen when he was inspired by the 
desire to go to war against Great Britain. To effect it he started 
eating meat. These feelings remained dormant owing to the moral, 
social and religious teachings and thereby strengthening the super- 
ego in the latency period. Besides the teachings of parents and 
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of religious masters in the family the two dramas Harishchandra 

and Shravankumar tuned him to identify himself with the heroes. 
From that day there streamed up in him a love towards his 
parents and truth. 

The period of adolescence and puberty along with certain 
physiological changes in Gandhi brought character upsettings as 
well as reforms. During this period of adolescence he was intro- 
duced by his friend to mal habits of smoking, meat-eating and 
theft. But these habits could not last long on account of his 
insatiable love for truth and his devotion to his parents, the seeds 
of which were sown in early childhood. Gandhi in his later adoles- 
cent period therefore revolutionised his habits and manners. In 
this period he learnt the lessons of non-violence and the effects of 
peaceful suffering from his wife. The physiological changes of 
puberty made him more courageous as a result of which he could 
live in England comfortably. 


From the above it may be concluded that the unconscious 
attitude of dependence, which had its genesis in the oral period 
and, which changed drastically the texture of his personality 
sought for liberation as Gandhi advanced in age. Formerly the 
fight for independence was directed against his father whose strict 
vigilance seemed to curtail his freedom, But owing to his ambi- 
valence and the development of the superego in him death wishes 
against his father were suppressed and displaced. Now the un- 
conscious fight against his father, which involved feelings of love, 
hate and revenge, was displaced by feelings of antagonism 
towards the British. Thus his struggle for India’s independence 
commenced. 

Gandhi's decision to adopt the technique of non-violence in 
the fight for independence and his resolution to become a loyal 
subject of the crown were prompted by his changed relationship 
to his father. Gandhi’s confession of guilt was not to respond by 
condemnation and retribution but by loveful tears. This gave 
him an object lesson in Ahimsa and relieved him of the tense feel- 
ings within him. As a result of it he transformed his feelings into 
loyalty, and co-orperation, and he reposed full trust jn Great 
Britain until 1918 when all his hopes were belied. Like the true 
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son of a father, he non-co-operated with the British but never 
relinquished the technique that he learnt from his father. He did 
not give it up until he had converted (or changed the hearts of) 
the rulers. Thus his personality and behaviour can be explained 
through Freud’s mechanism of displacement. In Freudian termi- 
nology thus the conflict was resolved through the unconscious 
mechanism of displacement. 

The factors that Freud overlooked in explaining the dynamism 
of personality have been supplied by Jung and Adler. Both were 
former pupils and associates of Freud and both founded schools 
diverged from orthodox psycho-analysis, 

C. G. Jung’s refraction from the Freudian system lay in his 
disagreement with the Freudian theory of psychic determinism, 
He tried to explain every experience whether on the material or 
moral plane through teleology. Hedid not agree to the overall 
importance attached to the libido as a thing which could explain 
all experiences in the psychological realm, whatever connotation 
be-attached toit. Hefelt its incompetence as an instrument to 
explain the aims of human soul. He considered the general vital 
urge (not specially sexual) to be the driving force. 

Jung’s assumption of the fundamental life force or energy 
led him to the formulation of a typological theory of which extro- 
vert and introvert are the two characteristic components. A man 
is an extrovert or an introvert as the energy is directed outward 
toward the external environment, or inward to ard one’s ownself, 
The fundamental life force may take the form of rational proces- 
ses determined by ‘“‘objective values” or it may take the form of 
irrational processes determined by ‘‘accidental perceptions”. The 
former he divides into two fundamental functions ‘‘thinking”’ and 
“feeling” and the latter into “‘sensation”’ and ‘‘intuition’’. Thus in 
all we have eight subtypes: the extroverted thinking type, the 
extroverted feeling type, the extroverted sensation type, the extro- 
verted intuition type, the introverted thinking type, the introverted 
feeling type, the introverted sensation type, the introverted 
intuition type. 

Jung’s theory would remain incomplete if a word is not said 
about his view regarding the conscious and the unconscious. The 
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psyche is composed of both conscious and the unconscieus pro- 
cesses and the ego is attached to both. The unconscious, which is 
the repressed matter, lies below the fringe of the conscious and 
underneath the former lies the collective unconscious, a function 
of the inherited brain structure, 


‘<Conscious consists only of those ideational complexes 
that are directly associated with the ego. Those psychic 
factors that possess only a slight degree of intensity, or those 
that have had intensity but have lost it again, are under the 
threshold that is they are subliminal, and belong to the sphere 


of the unconscious’’.?° 


He adds : 


‘‘The unconscious is to acertain extent the matrix out 
of which the conscious grows; for consciousness does not 
come into the world as a finished product, but is the result of 
smal) beginnings’’.*® 


On account of the primacy that Jung attaches to the uncons- 
cious, individuality has been located by him on the border of the 
personal unconscious and the collective unconscious. He speaks. 
of the region of ‘anima’ or soul. It is part of the collective un- 
conscious and stands for inner attitude, the character turned 
inwards. The other component of the former (collective uncons- 
cious) is the ‘‘persona”’ which stands for the outer attitude or outer 
character. Thus there isa dualism in personality. The inner 
personality indicates one’s behaviour towards the inner psychic 
processes and vice versa. 


Jung would explain Gandhi’s personality and behaviour 


through teleology and the general vital urge. According to him 


life energy expresses itself through various disclosures of human 
psyche. Incase of Gandhi it was religion through which life 
energy expressed itself. 

Born and brought up ina Vaishnav family Gandhi became 
acquainted with the stories of Ram, Sita, Prahlad and Harish 
Chandra, the great heroes of Hindu religion. Although in the 
early boyhood Gandhi had no particular interest in religion, yet 
there were traces which tacitly influenced him and made hima. 
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renowned religious man. What distinguishes Gandhi from other 
religious teachers is his identification of religion and life. To 
him religion should pervade life and its varied activities viz. poli- 
tical, educational, commercial, social, economic and industrial 
activities of a country. 

By religion he meant a way of living, not a ritual, since poli- 
tics now invades every part of life, he identified religion and 
politics as one. They are one in action not in definition. According 
to Stephens Spinks morality is of two kinds: (1) Morality of 
custom or social intercourse and (2) the progressive morality. The 
former is static and is opposed to any development of the moral 
sense. The latter is a continuous attempt to better the lives of 
individuals and enlarge the area of moral action. The former 
tries to maintain the status quo while the latter calls for the inno- 
vator. The manifold in which the moral innovator can work is 
the field of social relationships, in a word politics.2° Gandhi 
became instrumental in the propagation of the progressive 
morality. Spinning of the wheel was the means to achieve this 
end. Through it he sought to enlighten the individual’s spirit and 
strengthen him internally. He wished his followers to appreciate 
religion in the higher or universal aspect and thereby feel religious 
unity with all the peoples of the world. Gandhi for himself at 
least succeeded in doing so, and it was due to this that he did not 
feel any conflict with or malice against any religion or people. 

Adler, who was also a former pupil and associate, stood in 
sharp divergence from Freud. He paid no credence to the whole 
conceptual system based on the unconscious and around which 
were built the theories of Freud and Jung. In spite of the noted 
dispersion among the three psychologists there is a point of con- 
currence. All of them realized the profound influence of the 
socio-cultural forces in the development of personality. Adler 
admitted the influence of these factors which give a fillip to ego 
consciousness and personality but he gavea different name to 
these and called them as phenomenon of ‘compensation’ and ‘style 
of life’. 

Although Adler did not postulate any theory of personality 
he has made substantial contribution in this field by stimulating 
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our thinking about it. To him the most characteristic feature of 
human life is its purposiveness and its motivation towards some 
end. : 

This striving for perfect achievement is a manifestation of 
the mastery impulse or the masculine protest in man, This longing 
for being a complete man Adler calls the life principle, in each 
individual. By this he means that every human being is born with 
certain potentialities which serve as a driving force toward 
some goal in a particular direction. To him “every human 
being possesses a latent wholeness, and entity which it is possible 
for him to realize and which it is his life’s work to realize, just as 
though it had been mapped out for him in the stars at his birth. 
This predestined form remains at birth only latent and acts of 
force driving all men in a given direction’’. 


Adler’s approach to the problem of personality was unique in 
the sense that he thought of person to be the result of his own short- 
comings rather than of potentialities. He contended that feelings 
of inferiority motivated all behaviour. Inferiority becomes the 
permanent impelling force for the development of his psyche. 
Deficiency whether physical or mental induces one to compensate 
by some other means. If it is the former, then he develops psyche 
and tries to out do others in intellectual pursuits ; if it is the latter 
he compensates it through role playing gymnastics, athletics or 
some other action. 

One more contribution of Adler to psychology lies in his 
determining personality on the basis of ‘style of life’. According 
to him as the innate and acquired sources of each person differ, 
each develops a different style of life which remains constant 
throughout life. Whena manis confronted with a crisis and 
some sort of adjustive behaviour is demanded, or if the individual 
undergoes the process of acculturation there arises a need for the 
revision of his style of life. Thus the style serves as a field on 
which operate different life forces in the form of situations. 

The style of life also depends upon the position or the order 
in which an individual is born. The whole family enviroment 
exercises an influence upon him. The first and the last born are 
affected attitudinally as well as psychologically to a greater degree 
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than other members of the family. In general the reactions of 
the children are compensatory. The family provides a competi- 
tive life situation that prompted his actions. He would explain 
Gandhi’s striving for independence as a manifestation of mastery 
impulse or masculine protest. Gandhistrived for perfect achieve- 
ment and longed for beinga complete man. These strivings 
moulded his personality a great deal. 

Besides the fact that Gandhi’s personality was largely deter- 
mined by strong urge for independence it was also due to certain 
other psychological factors. Analysing Gandhi’s personality on 
the basis of Adler’s stand point one would find that it was the 
result of his own shortcomings rather than of potentialities. Gandhi 
tried to meet the physical and characterological shortcoming by 
the mechanism of compensation. For the former he evolved the 
technique of non-violence which he rationalized as the technique 
of the brave and not of the weak and embraced as well as patro- 
nized its components viz. humility, gentleness, compromise and 
submissiveness. These warded off rather masked his physical 
weakness and awkwardness. 

On the side of character the over indulgent and _ hypersexed 
Gandhi commended ‘“‘brahmacharya”’ with all emphasis. In dis- 
agreement with Freud regarding theory of sex he pointed out 
laxities in sex life as vice of the modern civilization. He approved 
of the restrictions and repression of the sex impulses. Whatever 
be the result of such repression in other cases at least it proved 
beneficial to Gandhi as it helped him in acquiring a saintly and 
an ideal type of personality. 

Lastly Gandhi’s personality, according to Adler, was also 
affected by family circumstances and the style of life in which he 
was naturally placed. Family, which is the centre of the ingroup, 
influenced Gandhi’s personality biologically as well as socially. 
It instituted modification in the habits, opinions and attitudes of 
Gandhi. The mode of living, the values to which the family 
attaches importance, philosophy of life and many other considera- 
tions by the family members affected Gandhi’s personality signifi- 
cantly. The style of life, the number of family members and the 
amount of affection that Gandhi received affected his personality, 
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For instance Karen and Horney are of opinion that want of affec- 
tion shown towards children in early life is the common general 
factor that causes neurosis. But reverse was the matter in case of 
Gandhi. Being the youngest one in the family he was given 
utmost security and affection. This made him submissive anda 
dependent child. 

In spite of the said drawbacks, smoothness, pliancy and 
plainsailing on the side of the mother and constraint, discipline 
and control exercised by the father, Gandhi could not be spoiled 
but developed an integrated personality. 


Gandhi’s Personality Unique 


The uniqueness of personality denies mechanization of 
human behaviour in all forms. G. W. Allport and Ludwing- 
klages in agreement with this opinion have stressed the unique- 
ness, intactness and fabulousness of the individual. 


Allport, while contending for the personalistic viewpoint, 
asserts that the individual and the field or in other words the 
person and the environment are inseparable and interact upon 
each other. It may be pointed out here, lest one be led to the 
conclusion that Allport’s emphasis is more on biosovial factors 
than on biophysical, that Allport discounts the former and _ be- 
lieves that its influence on the personality is little and insignificant. 
He attaches the maximum importance to the person himself 
rather than to the environment. For G. W. Allport ‘‘the psycho- 
logy of personality proceeds from the point of view of the person 
himself....He himself is the datum’’.3!_ Speaking about environ- 
ment in this connection Harriman says : ‘‘The environment acts 
not as a coercive field under whose pressure the person is cast into 
acertain mold. It’s stimuli rather, are raw materials, points of 
attack and collaborations of the inner purpose’’,32 


Allport’s viewpoint stated above widens our perspective 
towards the problem of personality as well as suggests a way of 
studying it. ‘To him to study a personality is to take an indivi- 
dual apart from his habits, abstract dimensions etc. He Says: 

‘He is more than a citizen of the state and more than 

a mere incident in the gigantic movements of mankind. He 
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transcends them all. The individual, striving ever for his 
own integrity, has existed under many forms of social life— 
forms as varied as the nomadic, feudal and capitalistic. He 
struggles on even under oppression, always hoping and plann- 
ing for a more perfect democracy where the dignity and 
growth of each personality will be prized above all else.’ 


Gandhi's personality is an apt illustration of Allport’s view- 
point as it was unique, singular and self-sufficient. lt hardly admits 
of any typology, dissection of division. The constitutive traits of 
personality whether physical, psychical or psychological did not 
divide his personality but helped to maintain its integrity and per- 
petuated its individuality instead. Moreover, in his case sensation 
perception, intelligence, goal were inconceivable and had no in- 
dependent existence apart from the populace. He fully vindicates 
Aliport’s saying : ‘‘In various respects, then, the boundaries of 
personalisties are wider than those of Gestal theory’, 


The dynamism in Gandhi’s personality together with a number 
of character traits made it convincing and lent it a prophetic 
touch which enabled him to be the greatest and best man of 
India, nay of whole world. The dynamism in him may be 
accounted for by his readiness to face any emergency for which 
he might not be prepared. He knew people’s needs and resources 
intimately and therefore could rise to the occasion whenever 
there was a need for it. The dynamism of Gandhi’s personality 
jay in his versatility and revolutionary readiness to face facts. 
He rarely approached a problem with preconceived notions or 
ready-made prejudices. 

The success that he achieved in solving problems and meeting 
situations was not due to any authority vested in him, or because 
he knew any technique, or had any power or force behind him. 
His success was due to something else. As remarked Albert 
Einstein on 29th October, 1945 in Washington : 

‘‘To Mohandas Gandhi, a leader of his people unsuppor- 
ted by any outward authority, a politician whose success 
rests not upon craft nor mastery of technical devices but 
simply upon the convincing power of his personality, a 
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victorious fighter who has always scorned the use of 
foreeis2 “’s°? 

Gandhi’s success asa leader was due to his dynamic and 
powerful personality, and strong character, sincerity of purpose 
and purity of motives, the two fundamental traits of his character 
appealed to Indians most. Indians in general are very much 
sensitive to character and are more responsive to moral than to 
intellectual leadership. It was because of these that Gandhi 
won the confidence and affection of many people within and out- 
side Congress organization some of whom did not even share alt 
his views nor subscribed is his political doctrines and methods.’ ® 

One of the strong points of Gandhi’s character was his 
indifference to people’s comments about his own conduct, prom- 
pted by his conscience. He rose above personal wants, The 
latter afforded him freedom from malice, habitual tolerance and 
cordiality to all including opponents. His way of doing things 
being unique and individual did not conform to traditional 
standards in all his actions one could smell sincerity, unselfishness, . 
sympathy and love for universal brotherhood. He had deep 
sympathy for men of all classes and all races and specially for the 
underdog. 

George Shoecombe an English journalist remarking about 
Gandhi’s character says : 


‘‘T have never met any man more utterly honest, more 
transparently sincere, less given to egotism, self conscious 
pride, opportunism and ambition which are found in greater 
or less degree in all the other great political figures of the 
world,’’3? 

Apart from these, there were other impressive qualities in 
Gandhi's character. His physical power, which comprised of 
physical stamina, capacity to work continuously for long hours, 
power to resist and endure ; his mental power e.g. clarity of eee 
and precision of thought stood in good stead so far as success was 
concerned. He also possessed the qualities of relentlessness 
straight forwardness of opinion, rigidity of conviction and fidelity 
of purpose. Lastly some of his engaging personal qualities were 
impishness, a sense of humour, light heartedness and a capacity 
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for joy. All these qualities of character taken together made him 
gentle, tender, courteous and compassionate. This lent him an 
inner charm which manifested itself in all his overt behaviour. 
Gokhale’s reaction to Gandhi’s personality and character is worth 


recording : 


‘Only those who have come in personal contact with 
Gandhi as he is now can realise the wonderful personality of 
the man. He is without doubt made of the stuff of which the 
heroes and martyrs are made. In all my life I have 
known only two men who have affected me spiritually in the 
manner that Mr. Gandhi does—our great patriarch Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and my late master Mr. Ranade—men 
before whom not only are we ashamed of doing anything 
unworthy, but in whose presence our very minds are afraid of 
thinking anything that is unworthy.’’*” 


The above qualities of Gandhi’s personality and character, 
viz., courage, respect for truth and non-violence, faith in spirit 
and traditional moral values and love for the downtrodden, 
place Gandhi in the category of prophets. Says Dr. 5. Radha- 
krishnan ; 

‘Gandhi belongs to the race of the prophets who have 
the courage of the heart, the courtesy of the spirit and the 
laughter_of the unafraid. Through his life and teaching he 
bears testimony to the values for which this country has 
stood for ages, faith in spirit, respect for its mysteries, the 
beauty of holiness, the acceptance of life’s obligations, the 
validity of character, values which are neither national nor 


international but universal.*8 


A few Europeans as well as Indians have likened Gandhi to 
Jesus Christ as they found personality traits of the two leaders 
very similar. The overall simplicity, purity, sacrifice, love for 
and trust in man and God gave the two personalities spiritual 


and magnetic power. J. H. Holmes comparing the two writes : 


‘Tf [ believed in a resurrection I would—I say it in all 
reverence—look on Mahatma Gandhi as Christ returned to 
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earth....1 am not here thinking of the influence which the 
Nazarene, as Gandhi himself emphasised, exercised over him, 
I have in mind rather his whole mental and spiritual nature 
and wonderful example of ‘his life. The soul of the 
Mahatma is the soul of Christ, its inner simplicity and 
purity, its mystical trust in eternal verities, the peculiar blend 
of humility and arrogance the profound understanding and. 
infinite sympathy, the boundless joy in sacrifice, the stead- 
fast idealism, the love for and trust in man and God, all show 
that the spiritual powers of Jesus are again incarnate on 
earth’’.39 


Sarojini Naidu and Deshbandhu C. R. Das, two renowned 
Indian statesmen, also compared Gandhi with Jesus Christ. 
They have drawn analogy for Gandhi’s demeanour in court to 
Jesus who, two thousand years ago, appeared before his foreign 
Judge Pontius Pilate to receive sentence. 

G. K. Gokhale and some other Indian statesmen go further 
and say that Gandhi was the greatest man ever born on this 
earth. In one of his speeches he said: ‘“‘Itis one of the privi- 
leges of my life that | know Mr. Gandhi intimately ; andI can 
tell you that a purer, a nobler and a more exalted spirit has never 
moved on this earth’’.4° Stating the reasons for his being the 
greatest personality Nagendranath Gupta, another Indian says : 


‘It is not his intellect but his spirit that has won for him 
the homage of millions, [t is not by what he has acquired but 
by what he has given away not by what he has enjoyed but 
what he has suffered that he will be recognised as the greatest 
man of all times’’.*! 


A note of caution may be sounded lest one may conclude 
from Gandhi’s achievements and the huge following which he 
had owing to the influence of his convincing and powerful per- 
sonality, that he possessed some supernatural powers or that he 
was Godly. He was too human to be superhuman. He was just. 
one of us. 

Only his personality was unique, elusive and indefinable. 
He was simple, yet undefiled, realist as well as idealist, steadfast, 
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possessed of a pure spirit, mellow yet strict. He was all these and 
something. more. Briefly he is beyond description. As says 
J. Polak, his South African comrade : 


**You cannot say this is he or thatishe. All you can 
say with certainty is that he is here, he is there. Everywhere 
his influence reigns, his authority rules, his elusive personality 
pervades. This must be so, for it is true of all great men 
that they are incalculable, beyond definition. They partake 
of the nature of the illimitable and the Eternal, from which 
they have sprung and to which they are bound’’.4? 
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The Per Son ( Continued ) 


Early Capacities 

Nature and environment, more so the former, are generally 
called upon to explain the early capacities of a person. The fact 
that Gandhi’s family produced Dewans for two successive genera- 
tions and Mohandas in the third suggests that Gandhi’s leadership 
was born. Morris Siegel who believes in the trait theory of 
leadership says : 

‘“If we find that family has in the course of a few genera- 
tions, produced a great number of prominent and really 
great men and women, we cannot help but draw one conclu- 

sion, namely that the endowments in the family are due to 
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good heritage’. 


This is not necessarily true. Therefore even chances on both 
sides. 

- Doubtless, Gandhi was privileged in being an offshoot of a 
good heredity, but we find little evidence of early capacities for 
leadership in him. Qualities, that generally contribute towards 
leadership provided the individual is able to master the situation, 
are courage, endurance, fearlessness and sacrifice. A person, 
whatever the class he comes from, if he possesses these contributory 
qualities, is likely to command the confidence of masses. Looking 
at the early life of Gandhi one would notice that the qualities 
just mentioned were conspicuously absent in him. 

So far as the first quality of leadership viz. courage is con- 
cerned Gandhi lacked it completely and possessed the opposite 
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quality of cowardice instead. In his early life he may be said to 
have been a coward. He shirked to move inthe dark. Gandhi 
said later : *‘l was a coward. I used to be haunted by the fear of 
thieves, ghosts and serpents’’.2 Gandhi could not acquire the 
quality of fearlessness until his visit to England in his late teens. 
He was shy and submissive and lacked the dash of his father. 


The qualities of endurance and sacrifice are not reflected in 
the early ‘years of Gandhi’s life. His anxiety to come straight 
home as the school would close, and that of avoiding participation 
in games lest students should ridicule him shows infantilism, and 
is indicative of the want of endurance and power to face situa- 
tions he was not master of. He could not bear his wife leaving the 
inner apartments of the house. Hecould not tolerate a thing 
which he was unwilling to accept or what met with his disappro- 
val; and there were times when provocations led his intolerance 
to violent outbursts and detonations. ‘The quality of ae was. 
absent in the early years, He developed it late. 


The said qualities of leadership viz. courage, endurance, fear- 
lessness and sacrifice, which were latent in Gandhi, received pro- 
nounced manifestation in later years. It was on the basis of these 
the superstructure of Gandhi’ s leadership was raised. The above 
mentioned qualities, which lay dormant in Gandhi, reached their 
summit of evolution after receiving nourishment in the form of 
proper surroundings and education. 


The apparently missing qualities of leadership in the early 
years, blossomed gradually with the help of environmental 
factors. 


Early Interests and Attitudes 

Howard C. Warren has defined interest as “a feeling which 
accompanies special attention to some content” in the first instance 
and secondly as ‘‘an attitude characterized by focussing attention 
upon certain cognitive data”. Very similar in import is the defi- 
nition given by Eysenck. ‘‘Interests’ as defined by him are 
attitudes having positive valences, or to put it more simply, interests 
are attitudes, held with respects to objects or classes of objects, 


towards which we feel a certain attraction. * 
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In modern psychology the term ‘interest’ 1s used to signify 
vocational preferences and the term ‘attitude’ stands for express- 
ing opinions on social, political, religious and ethical problems. 
In popular use the former mostly refers to one’s like or dislikes or 
leanings towards any object or opinion. We are concerned mainly 
with this meaning of the term rather than with its technical 
implications. 

Interest in Politics. Political events do not seem to have 
attracted the attention of Gandhi until his visit to South Africa. 
In 1885, when the foundation of the Indian National Congress 
was laid, Gandhi had either no knowledge of it or lacked interest 
in the organization. Also in 1887, when Queen Victoria, India’s 
Empress, completed fifty years of her rule and India celebrated 
its jubilee, Gandhi showed no interest, Except for the little 
interest that his boy friend, Mehta, aroused in him, Gandhi had 
absolutely no interest in politics. ‘This too fizzled out as Mehta’s 
solution of [India’s political problem by violence, could not for 
long find favour with Gandhi. 


In his lack of political interest particularly Gandhi was like 
Patel. Patel made the first entry into this field as late as 1918. 
when he had crossed the fortieth year of his life. Rajendra Prasad 
however was different. He showed keen interest in external affairs 
even while he was a student. From very early in his life he began 
to take interest in the activities of the _ Indian National Congress. 
At the age of 22 (when he was an M. A. student) he enrolled him- 
self as a volunteer at the Calcutta session and rendered valuable 
service in that capacity. Eversince 1912 (28 years of age) he 
was a member of the All India Congress Committee. Nehru felt 
drawn towards politics from his very early life. In his preado- 
lescence period he heard of the incidents of racial arrogance and 
dealings of the British ruling class towards Indians with great 
interest. At this age these incidents filled him with hatred against 
the British. At the age of fifteen when he was in England he 
used to read newspapers regularly and his mind was arrested by 
international events, The defeat of Czarist Russia at the hands 
of Japanese roused his ambition of freeing his motherland from 
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the shackles of bondage. The tragedies of the Boer war acquainted 
him with the exploitative tendencies of the British Race. 


Social Interest 


While Gandhi was inthe fourth standard he felt att- 
racted by the fascinating wave of reform that swept all over 
Rajkot. The first person, whom he thought of reforming, 
was his friend referred to in the preceding paragraph. He be- 
friended him just to mend his ways and to eradicate from him 
some of his weaknesses. As Gandhi would say to his mother and 
eldest brother : ‘‘My association with him is meant to reform 
him. For! am sure, thatif he reforms his ways, he will be a 
splendid man’’.® 

Secondly, he became interested in the cause of the untouchables 
and was sympathetic towards them from early childhood. Much 
against his principle he would argue with his mother, and refuse 
to accept her view that pollution would result from the mere 
touch of anold domestic servant, Uka, who was a so-called 
untouchable. We find that soon after he secrectly made friend- 
ship with an untouchable boy. It was the fondness and passion 
of reform that he did not care in the least about being outcast by 
taking a sea voyage to England. 

His interest in nursing from early childhood shows his cons- 
cious vigilance towards his duties and more so the altruistic 
bent of mind to the suffering and the low. He would nurse his 
father untiringly and this desire for nursing and ,devotion was so 
intense that he would forego all games and exercises on account 
of it. This interest remained unabated in his youth as weil as 


in old age. 
INFLUENCES 

Parents 

Gandhi’s_ early life was predominantly influenced by 
the mother. He being the last child seemed to have enjoyed 
infantile nutritive activity longer than other siblings. His cons- 
tant and close association with the mother, while he was at home 
and feeling of home-sickness when in England shows the libidinal 
leanings towards her. Cultural repression and disapproval by 
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the mother caused disappearance of such tendencies from his 
overt behaviour and consciousness. Thus eliminated feelings 
find expression when there is an occasion or an opportunity for it. 
The interest in his mother gradually shifted to thatin his wife. 
Owing to strong mother fixation he was a little hostile in the 
beginning but gradually it gave way to love. He would think of 
her all the time, whether in school, serving and nursing the 
father or busy elsewhere. He writes : 


‘I must say I was passionately fond ofher. Even at 
schoo! I used to think of her, and the thought of nightfall 
and our subsequent meeting was ever haunting me. Separa- 
tion was unbearable.’’® 


His indulgence in sex-activities which sometimes amounted 
to unwise aggressiveness gradually created in him a disinterest in 
sex life with the result that we find him taking to countenance in 
the middle of his life. 


Gandhi imbibed the qualities of veracity, fearlessness, 
generosity, impartiality and loyalty to the state together with 
liberal and independent thinking of his father. To quote 
him : 

‘‘My father was a lover of his clan, truthful, brave and 
generous but short tempered. To a certain extent he might 
have been given to carnal pleasures. For he married for the 
‘fourth time when he was Over forty. But, he was incorrup- 
tible and had earned name for strict impartiality in his 


family as well as outside, His loyalty to the state was well 


known’’.? 


Gandhi was more influenced by his mother than by his father 
‘because the latter neither took interest not paid attention to the 
upbringing and education of the ailing and youngest child. He 
was left to the care of his mother, The reason behind this was 
that Gandhi’s father was old and in poor health. The sexual 
incompatibility between the two (Gandhi’s mother and father) 
increased the maternal longing in her and resulted in overprotec- 


tion to the child. Again owing to sexual incompatibility the 
eouple had no common social interests and therefore little social 
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life together. Karam Chand therefore took no objection to 
mother’s monopoly of child and allowed her to be exclusively a 
mother. Thus Gandhi continued to receive the over protective 
care of his mother until he was six and sent toa British School. 
But after the school hours he immediately came to her, He 
continued to long for her when he grew older. Her movements 
and thinking determined his being and thinking. 

Naturally the outstanding qualities of saintliness and purity 
of Putlibai affected Gandhi’s personality. Brahmacharya, fast 
and vegetarian diet are the three corollaries of saintliness in India. 
It is believed that strict discipline in matters of food and sex and 
orthodoxy purify the body and soul, and help the person to 
advance towards the goal, of God or Truth. Says Gandhi of his 
mother, ‘‘The outstanding impression my mother had left on my 
memory is that of saintliness’.® Eleanor Morton exalting 
Putlibai says : 

‘‘Frivolity, self indulgence were inconceivable with her, 
She gave her own husband the devotion of a profoundly 
religious spouse, but the pleasures of the body—including rich 
food, costly garments, jewellery—meant little toher. She 
lived almost as an ascetic, less in the material than in the 
spiritual world’’.® 
Her undying faith in God and the discussions centring round 

different religions inculcated in Gandhi tolerance for all faiths. 
He became God-fearing. This was so strongly marked that it 
could not be mitigated by the lapse of time. The taking and 
keeping of vows, unmindful of their inconveniences is what 
Gandhi learnt from his mother. He says: 

‘‘As far as my memory can go back, I do not remember 
her having ever missed the Chaturmas. She would take 
the hardest vows and keep them without flinching .....to keep 
two or three consecutive fasts was nothing to her..she would 
say cheerfully ‘God did not want me to eat today’.”’ 1° 
Shyness and submissiveness, the two qualities that Gandhi 

acquired from his mother, underwent an evolutionary change and 
Gandhi attained the trait of humility as he acquired status and 
depth. It was his family atmosphere, especially the parents who 
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helped Gandhi to master the principles of plain living and high 
thinking. On account of the impress that this early training 
made on his mind, he very soon realized the futility of ostenta- 
tious display through dress and other material things, and re- 
nounced this way of living, which he had eagerly taken to on his 
visit to England as astudent and had continued fora consider- 


able period during his stay in South Africa. 


Wife 

In India marriage being a sacrament and not a con- 
tract offers a high status to the wives. Although their sphere 
has been the home chiefly, yet their opinion in vital matters 
counts much. Wives in India, therefore, have played a 
significant part in the determination of male leadership. Except 
for the solitary examples of Razia and Nurjehan who served as 
‘leaders themselves, Indian history is replete with examples of 
model wives, like Sita, Savitri, Damyanti, Draupadi, Arundhati 
_and Ansuya, who preferred undergoing silent sacrifices and suff- 
erings in the cause of their husbands coming to the platform. 
Kasturba’s purity, self sacrifice, devotion, self effacement, and 
her complete identification with the aims and ideals of -her 
husband run parallel to the ideal of Sati very much cherished by 
Indian womanhood. 


All the same Kasturba was brave, independent and exercised 
her individuality when she felt her rights being infringed upon. 
She would put on shoes and saree in the Parsee style, wash plates 
and utensils used by a low caste but not without making a strong 
protest. She would not restrict her movement on Gandhi's 
orders. The individuality of Kasturbai made Gandhi realize the 
equality of status of men and women. Had he not realized it, 
movements launched by him would have missed the co-operation 
of women, and thereby his leadership would have been delayed 
and who knows that movements would have suffered failure. 
The participation of women in the movements invoked and 
mobilized the feelings of menfolk. Such a participation was 
unprecedented. 
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Gandhi learnt the first lessons of his master technique of 
Satyagraha from his wife. Her silent non-resisting and non- 
violent suffering to the harsh and tyrannical treatment of Gandhi 
melted the latter’s heart and lately made him repent the mistake. 
He came to appreciate the principle of silent suffering only when 
he visited South Africa and was meted out bitter treatment. 
The seed that was sown in the period after marriage now began 
to sprout. It hardly needs any mention that Gandhi’s leadership 
would have been unknown to the world had this technique not 
been practised by him. The credit for evolving this technique 
partly goes to Kasturbai. 

The greatest contribution of Kasturba to Gandhi’s leadership 
consisted in her self-less nursing of Gandhi. Her self-effacing 
rele and her bid to save her husband from death at least half a 
dozen times consisted in her proper care for him. It seems as if 
Kasturba was on a inission to ‘nurse’, nurture and strengthen this 
missionary ! She never stood in the way of Gandhi’s progress 
ranzing from food to sex, from object to person. Gandhi wrote 
in Navjiwan of January 1929 : 

‘‘T have not hesitated to count the many merits of 
- Kasturbai in my autobiography. She has co-operated with 
me whether willingly or unwillingly in the great changes of 

my life. I consider her life to be pure. She has sacrificed a 

great deal thinking itto be her duty asa wife, though not 

with understanding. She has not stood in the way of my 
renunciation. She has won me over by nursing me in my 
illness. I have left no stone unturned to make her suffer. 

She has helped me, rather protected me in the observance of 


celibacy”’!! 


Contemporaries 

Sometimes besides parents and wife, siblings, relatives, 
children, friends, playmates, teachers, classmates and other 
associates by their sheer personal contact bring about a 
dynamic change in the life of a leader. They serve as means to 
foster and stimulate the leader’s interest in his set goals. 
Often it is the life or the ideals of a contemporary that serve as a 
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stimulus. To quote Gandhi in his own case : 


‘‘Three moderns have left a deep impression on my life 
and captivated me: Raychandbhai by his living contact ; 
Tolstoy by his book, The Kingdom of God is within you ; and 
Ruskin by his Unto this last’’.* 


Gokhale influenced Gandhi by his personal life. He wasa 
spend-thrift in time and money. His movements, relationship 
and friendship were all inspired by the one and only idea of 
public good. He was always thinking of ways and means for the 
general uplift and prosperity of the country. Says Gandhi: 
‘‘To see Gokhale at work was as much a joy as an education’’,}8 


Books 


During the first visit to England in September 1887, 
Gandhi. discovered a book Salt’s Plea for Vegetarianism 
which he purchased and read thoroughly. It greatly im- 
pressed him and since then he became a vegetarian by 
choice and conviction. Other books that Gandhi read on 
vegetarianism were: Howard William’s, The Ethics of Diet, 
Dr. Anna Kingford’s. The perfect Way in Diet and Dr. Allinson’s 
Writings. These books invoked in Gandhi a desire to carry out 
experiments on dietetics and practise curative system based on 
regulation of diet. 


Towards the end of the second year in England he came 
“across two theosophist brothers who discussed and read the 
Gita with him. They introduced him to Madame Blavatsky 
and Mrs. Annie Besant whose contact induced in him the desire 
to read Hindu sacred literature. On their recommendation he 
also read. E. Arnold’s, The Light of Asia which contained 
Buddha’s teachings. About the same time, at the instance of 
Josiah Oldfield, a vegetarian Christian and his room-mate Gandhi 
read the Bible. He was impressed by its insistence on tolerance 
and returning good for evil which became the guiding principles 
of his life. Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship instilled in him 
a feeling of respect for the prophet of Islam. He also read in 
England Mrs. Besant’s book How I became a Theosophist ? 
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About the year 1894, when Gandhi was in South Africa he 
read Max Muller’s. India: what it can teach us, and the 
Upanishads which deepened his interest and belief and animated 
in him a respect for Hinduism. He also read Maitland’s, The 
Perfect Way. The other books that he read on Hinduism were 
Narmada Shankar’s, Dharma Vichar Panchkaran, Mani Ratna 
Mala, Mnmukshu Prakaran of Yoga Vasistha and Haribhadra 
Suri’s, Shaddarshana Samuchhaya. 

To get nearer in his search for spiritual truth he studied 
books on other religions an well. At the request of Abdulla Sheth 
he read Sale’s translation of the Koran. He also went through 
Washington I[rving’s life of Mahomet and his successors and the 
sayings of Zarathustra. 

Books on other religions made him more tolerant and in the 
light of the virtues contained in them he could vividly see the 
defects contained in his own religion 7, e., Hinduism. On the 
other hand books on Hinduism including great Indian epics 
yaade him conversant with its fundamental tenets and acquainted 
him withthe values and traditions on which it founded itself 
and prospered. “fhe latter helped him in understanding the 
psychological make up of avery great section of Indian popula- 
tion and therefore in maintaining leadership. Books writier 
by certain foreign writers viz, Thoreau, Ruskin etc. made his 
convictions regarding philosophy of life still stronger. The lesson 
that he learnt about the dignity of labour was great and far- 
reaching. it affected later decisions and actions in social and 
political fields and this way helped in leadership. Books on 
politics and history made him proficient and competent to judge 
more comprehensively the issues of his own country and determine 
a method befitting his own nation that would keep him away from 
failure. Possessing a wide knowledge of many cultures and 
nations with their weaknesses he could not be an imitating leader. 
He evolved a philosophy of his own and that is why he could 
receive such a overwhelming response and support from all 
sides. 

In South Africa Gandhi read two other very important books, 
one of which brought about an instantaneous and _ practical 
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transformation in his life. One was Adolf Just’s Return to Nature 
which persuaded him to cure constipation by abdominal earth 
bandages. The other was Ruskin’s Unto This Last which he later 
translated as Sarvodaya. 

After his return from South Africa in 1915 till his arrest in 
1922 Gandhi did not find time to study. In 1922 he was sent to 
jail for six years, for launching the non-co-operation movemient. 
There the old man of fifty-four with the zest and enthusiasm of a 
youth of twenty-four decided to utilise every minute and to make 
his reading as extensive as possible. He read about 150 books 
covering various subjects v12Z. religion, literature, social and 
natural sciences. He read the whole of the Mahabharata and 
the six systems of Hindu philosophy in Gujrati, Buhler’s Manu- 
smirti and Max Muller’s Upanishads. On the Gita he read com- 
mentaries of Shankar, Jnaneshwar, Tilak and Aurobindo. He 
read exhaustively on Buddhism, Sikhism and Islam, Christianity 
and Zoroastrianism: Paul Carus’, The Gospel of Buddha, Rhys 
David’s, Lectures on Buddhism, Amir Ali’s, The Spirit of Islam 
Shibli’s, Life of the Prophet, Dr. ‘ ohomed Ali’s, Koran, Dean 
Farrar’s Seekers after God, Moulton’s, Early oroastrianism, W. 
James’ The Varieties of Religious Experience, Hopkin’s, Origin and 
Evolution of Religious, 

In Social Sciences he read Gibbon’s, Rise and Fail of the Roman 
Empire, Bacon’s, Wisdom of the Ancients, Buckle’s History of Civilizae 
tion, Haekel’s Evolution of Man, Guizot’s European Civilization, James’ 
Our Hellenese Heritage, Kidd’s Social Evolution, Motley’s Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, Well’s, Outline of History, Gedde’s, Evolution of 
Cities, Lecky’s European Morals and Roseberry’s Life of Pitt. He 
also read Goethe’s Faust, Tagore’ Sadhana, Shaw’s Man and Super- 
man and Kipling’s Barraekroom Ballads. 

The amount of reading done in varied branches of knowledge 
_ increased Gandhi’s power of comprehension, provided perspicuity 
and lucidity to his writing and speaking, and made his expressions 
more graphic and vivid. His knowledge of religion, philosophy 
and social sciences broadened his outlook and made him tolerant 
and humanistic. The course of his leadership and later his 
success asa leader was partly due to the integration of all the 
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influences exercised by his home environment, associates and 
books, in his personality. 


Moulding Events 

On closer analysis of the life of a leader it has been found 
that his leadership position is the putting together of important 
incidents of his life. The importance and significance of these 
incidents is not realized at the time of their occurrence although 
they are responsible for a change caused in the general pattern 
and outlook towards'life, which causes alterations and modifica- 
tions in the mapped out course of activity and enables the 
individual to rise to the coveted position of the leader. Gandhi’s 
life is full of such moulding events or awakening moments, some 
of which he experienced in the formative years of his early life 
and the rest in South Africa and afew in India after his return 
from the South Africa tour. 7 

The two dramas, Shravankumar and Harish Chandra which he 
saw at avery young age infused in him the sense of beauty of 
truth and non-violence which later became the guiding principles 
of his life. About the former Gandhi says in My Experiments with 
Truth : ‘‘The picture left an indelible impression on my mind. 
‘Here is an example for you to copy’ I said to myself”’."* To give 
his impression about the later: 

‘‘This play—Harish Chandra—captured my heart... It 
haunted me and I must have acted Harish Chandra to myself 
times without number. ‘Why should not all be truthful 
like Harish Chandra’ was the question I asked myself day 
and night. To follow truth and to go through all the ordeals 
Harish Chandra went through was the one ideal it inspired 
in me’’.}® 
When Gandhi was in high school, he fell into the company 

of bad friends. He became addicted to smoking and he com- 
mitted petty thefts in the house. The latter he did twice, first at 
the age of 12 years and the second at 15 years. Owing to the 
highly developed superego in him he felt extremely disgusted, 
nervous and perplexed about the consequences and therefore 
resolved to make a frank confession before his father. Not daring 
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to speak out personally he wrote out the confession. The letter 
contained a request for being forgiven and concluded with a pro- 
mise not to steal in future. Karamchand, his father, was greatly 
moved by the letter and tears of love trickled down his cheeks. 
Says Gandhi: ‘This was for me an object lesson in Ahimsa’’.1® 

Sometimes sudden shocks in the form of sorrows, failures or 
defeats mark the turning points in one’s life. These may be 
personal, national or international. The loss of the senior man 
throws responsibilities on the shoulders of juniors on all three 
levels and this brings about a change in the life of immediate 
successors. They have to develop themselves in directions un- 
known to them. For instance, after the death of Pherozshah 
Mehta and Gokhale in 1915 and later after the death of B. G. 
Tilak in 1920, Gandhi had to assume the full responsibility of the 
guidance of his country towards the goal of freedom. This gave 
him an opportunity to use the well mastered technique in South 
Africa and on few occasions in India. 

It is also observed that the individual who suffers loss of 
prestige or faces defeat, begins to attribute new colour and mean- 
ing to his life. The roseate view of life is severely shaken. He 
begins to attach due significance to the problem of life, becomes 
sober and serene, assumes new responsibilities and develops his 
life in new directions. For instance in South Africa the loss of 
prestige was an eye opener to Gandhi. On his way to Pretoria 
Gandhi was pushed out of the first class compartment and he 
fellon the ground. He wastold that no coloured man could 
travel in that compartment. His immediate reaction to this 
assertion was that he should try if possible to root out the disease 
and suffer hardships in that process. 

This experience revolutionized the whole programme of 
Gandhiin South Africa. It compelled him to collect all his 
strength and marshall itin one particular direction (i. e, removal 
of colour prejudice) which later brought him success and leader- 
ship. 

Defeats or failures when met within following a parti- 
cular method often cause the emergence of new technique 
which eventually afford its initiator leadership position. For 
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instance when Gandhi failed to secure justice by negotiations in 
South Africa, he felt helpless. Out of this helplessness sprang a 
new technique—satyagraha which guided his political movements. 


Leadership and Personality Traits 


In the popular sense of the term Gandhi’s personality was 
not at all inspiring or fascinating so much so that any body would 
have passed him by in the street without a second look at him. 
He had no commanding presence such as is associated with 
greatness. He had close cropped hair, large ears, teeth gone in 
front, short loin cloth, a pair of rough sandles, a very plain face 
surmounted by large horn rimmed spectacles. Gandhi’s bodily 
presence was weak and his speech was contemptible—no orator. 

Gandhi was so fragile and weak shat his_ limbs and ligaments 
gave an impression of subordinate appendages rather than equal 
members. His eyes though not beautiful radiated where one 
could read the sharpness of intelligence and intellect. Gandhi’s 
voice was neither sonorous, nor resonant nor musical and orato- 
rical yet it was clear, penetrating, persuasive, serviceable and a 
perfect medium for communicating his ideas. Says Lord Reading : 
‘‘When he talks, the impression is different. He is direct and 
expresses himself well in excellent English, with a fine appreciation 
of the value of the words he uses’’.!” His speech was always full 
of facts and truth hence was unadorned and cogent. It reflected 
mastery of the language through which one could peep into the 
orderly mind behind. 

Thus lacking conspicuously all the customary qualifications— 
physical features and oratorial speech, Gandhi had among other 
qualities of personality and character responsible for his attaining 
leadership, the saintly halo that enveloped him and an instinctive 
affinity with the mood of his audience. These, especially the 
latter, he acquired by adapting and identifying his mode of living 
with the down-trodden and the impoverished of India. In speech 
too he chose words which could be intelligible to the common 
man. This simplicity adopted both on the physical and the 
mental plane, gave him a halo of saintliness and a wizard’s mag- 
netism. ‘The magnetic personality of Gandhi won him a large 
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following and it had a curative effect and numbing influence over 
the bad character and the disputants respectively. < 
He made an appreciable diminution in his wants to make his 
dife all the more simple. He advised the people not to be drawn 
away from the simplicity of their ancestors. He said a time would 
come when those, who are in the mad rush today of multiplying 
their wants vainly thinking that they add to the real substance 
real knowledge of the world, will retrace their steps and say, what 


have they done. 


Sincerity 

Sincerity was one of his important qualities that helped to 
win him the confidence of the pepole and to rise to a leadership 
position. Without fear of contradiction it may be said that it is 
harder to find in the modern world a man who would excel Gandhi 
in sincerity, truthfulness, honesty, conscientiousness and depend- 
ability. 

J. C. Smuts while appreciating his individual way of doing 
things commented, however often one may differ from him one is 
conscious all the time of his sincerity. 

His life from early childhood till death is full of instances 
which bear out the varacity of the above statements. Whatever 
he did good or bad, he did it with sincerity. He would not 
hesitate in speaking out the shortcomings of the ashram inmates 
even if they concerned his wife. In Nazjiwan of January 1929, he 
brought to light some of the lapses of the ashram inmates under 
the caption ‘‘My Sorrow, My Shame’’. It included, firstly, em- 
bezzlements done by Chhaganlal Gandhi whom Gandhi had 
brought up as his son; second, Kasturba’s illegal retention of 
money in her possession; thirdly, a description of an unchaste act. 
This is the height of sincerity and truthfulness which -a normal 
man would find beyond his estimation and credibility, Having 
read the article Maulana Abul Kalam Azad remarked, ‘There is 
a man whose truth not even his enemies can doubt’’. 


Faith 
Faith is one of the positive psychic emotion that inspires one 
to saner deeds. It enables a person to attain higher and nobler 
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achievements. It helps where reason fails. The belief that faith 
admits of no reason is fallacious. Says Gandhi : 

‘‘There are subjects where reason cannot take us far and 
we have to accept things on faith. Faith then does not con- 
tradict reason but transcends it. Faith is a kind of slxth 
sense which works in cases which are without the purview of 


reason’’.18 


Faith gies confidence to one’s own self and develops a belief 
that justice and truth which will be responded to favourably by 
followers will bring its reward and recognition. ‘The stronger the 
faith the better the chances of success, both in the material and 
the spiritual field. Once developed it is hard to be shaken. As 
Gandhi wrote in Harijan: ‘‘Faith is not a delicate flower which 
would wither under the slightest stormy weather. Faith is like the 
Himalaya mountains which cannot possibly change’’,19 

[t is this faith that has inspired persons to activities that are 
miraculous. Who could be sure before Gandhi launched his 
satyagraha movement, that it would fetch India Independence 
and that the world one day would embrace it theoretically, if not 
practice it? Itis faith in God, religion, justice aud the belief 
that good and right will survive, that persons will take to the life 
of the hermit, become reformers and martyrs, Faith gives courage 
and confidence to stand by one’s own convictions. 

Gandhi developed in goodness and in God by practising auto- 
suggestion in the first case and by repeating God’s name To 
transmit this faith to the people, Gandhi offered public prayers 
both in the morning and evening. Here in he poured out his 
thoughts relating to daily life, its problems and solutions, or about 
God. 


Grasped problems 

Gandhi with his insight, imagination and farsightedness could 
detect the problems of the Indian people, that needed attention 
and demanded immediate cure, He tackled the problems of 
poverty, unemployment, conflicts between individuals and groups, 
also of education sanitation and public health. To eradicate 
poverty and unemployment he introduced the charkha and with 
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the knowledge of an agriculturist suggested to cultivators methods | 
of improving the quality of manure and thus enriching the yield of 
their land. To break the tension between Hindus and Muslims, 
on the one hand, and between Hindus and the low caste, on the 
other, he preached tolerance. The social scientist and the socio- 
logist in him enabled him to find out that malady lay still deeper. 
He found that Hinduism had lost its flexibility and its rigidity 
was the cause of tension between the low caste Hindus and the 
caste Hindus. For this he suggested and insisted upon throwing 
open temples to all Hindus alike. He introduced a new scheme 
in education which is based on the principle of learning by doing 
and is known by the name of Basic Education. Sanitation and 
public hygiene he initiated by demonstrating and taking to 
scavenger’s work. Says Kripalani: ‘‘Gandhi’s leadership in econo- 
mics and politics and social reform would not have been effective 
to the extent it was if he had not been an expert in these depart- 
ments of human activity’’.”° 


Stood by his convictions 


Gandhi was convinced of certain principles which he firmly 
stood by under all circumstances. He would not mind comments 
and criticisms. In a way behaved indifferently to such statements. 
In 1931 when Gandhi went to attend the Round Table Conference 
in London, a certain section of people in India was of opinion 
that his attending the Conference in a loin cloth would lower the 
prestige of India. Unmindful of criticism, he put on this dress, 
and visited Switzerland, France and other Western countries. 


While in India he followed the twin principles of Truth and 
Non-violence with undeviating resoluteness. There was much hue 
and cry when he suspended the 1922 movement after the Chauri- 
chaura incident. He would not resile from a position which he 
thought to be the right one. He seems to have believed that right 
ought not to bow before the will of the people or the authority of 
Government. He followed the dictates of his conscience. 


The points described above show the strength of character on 
which the monumental edifice of Gandhi’s leadership was raised. 


These gave Gandhi that power of mind which enabled him to rise 
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above the common man and above the evil propensities he had 
learned in earlier life. He derived with the strength that raised 
his stamina and individuality, that lifted him above despair and 
destruction, and that imbued him with power to face with equi- 
poise and magnanimity the strains of time. It is the basis on 
which he laid the foundation of his leadership and many of the 
other achievements. 


Knowledge of human nature 


Gandhi made the claim that he was fairly an accurate student 
of human nature and had studied it in all its shades and casts. 
Although he was technically never a student of psychology (he 
read only Lavator’s and Shemmelpennick’s books on physiog- 
nomy at the instance of Frederic Pincut about the year 1891), 
yet his ripe experience and mass contacts gave him a sound under- 
standing of its working. 

3 To Gandhi man was not selfish and wicked by nature. He 
could never credit the idea that the tendency of human nature 
runs downward ; he rather placed reliance on its perfection, His 
confidence and belief in man’s goodness made him to think and 
work for universal brotherhood. He believed in the divinity of 
human nature, and this kept him working for the Hindu-Muslim 
unity until his last breath. In an article on the Hindu-Muslim ten- 
sion issued in the form of a pamphlet he wrote in 1924; ‘‘For me 
the only question for immediate solution before the country is the 
Hindu-Muslim question, I agree with Mr. Jinnah that Hindu- 
Muslim unity means Swaraj........ I believe in the immediate 
possibility of achieving it... ... .because I believe in human 
nature’. A similar idea he expressed later in 1938 : ‘‘Man’s 
nature is not essentially evil. Brute nature has been known to 
yield to the influence of love, you must never despair of human 
nature’’,?0 

His moral philosophy is based on his faith in the divinity of 
human nature. Tagore wrote on April 10, 1921 : ‘‘We are grate- 
ful to Gandhi for giving India a chance to prove that her faith in 
the divine sprit of man is still living’’.2* Gandhi did not view 
human nature from the standpoint of a positive scientist but as a 
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normative scientist he would suggest ways and means of training 
and of moulding the nature to acquire the perfect form. Believing 
in ancestry of man Gandhi admitted that man was an admixture 
of good and evil. The difference that there is between human 
beings is the difference of degree. 

Gandhi believed in universal oneness of human nature, that 
it could be maximally developed, provided an earnest effort with 
firm faith was made in that direction. Gandhi’s views was in 
conformity with the view of modern psychologists who believe in 
the evolutionary process that human nature has undergone and is 
capable of further change and sublimation. J. F. Brown said 
that there was no such thing as original human nature thus dis- 
posing of the W. McDougal’s instinct theory which sought to 
prove the immutability of human nature. 

Conforming to the veracity of his statement and showing full 
faith in the modifiability of human nature, he suggested ethical 
principles to develop it as it should be. He gave out ten command- 
ments namely truth, love, chastity, restraint of the appetites, pos- 
session of essentials, right to earn bread by the sweat of one’s 


brow, duty to serve one’s neighbour, equality of mankind, 
equality of all faiths in the world and fearlessness, to control the 
lower nature in man, These may be summed up into two: Truth 
and non-violence who practise would lead man to perfection. The 
former alone bestows confidence and makes the man humble 
ever ready to retrace his steps the moment he discovers his error. 
He knew that it was a hercu'ean task to undo the evils with 
which a man is born, and become truthful and non-violent. Thus 
in a conversation with Dr. Thurman in 1936, Gandhi remarked : 


‘*The expression (non-violence) in one’s own life pre- 
supposes great study, tremendous perseverance, and thorough 
cleansing of one’s self of all the impurities. If for mastering 
the physical sciences you have to devote a whole life time 
how many times be needed for mastering the greatest spiritual 
force that mankind has known? But why worry even if it 
means several life times? For if this is the only permanent 
thing in life, if this is the only thing that counts then what- 
ever effort you bestow on inastering it 1s well spent’’,?2 
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To mitigate and to annihilate the evil from man he suggested 
as well as practised fasting and non-violence amongst other things. 
He has been vehemently criticised on this score, and has been 
called a visionary expecting impossible things from human nature. 

A close observation and a keen analysis of his life and writings 
would indicate the falsity of the statement. He was a realist and 
a practical idealist. Henever preached a single thing which he 
himself did not practise. In 1919, on the Madras beach in a 
speech read by Mahadev Desai Gandhi wrote that he had no 
desire to argue. Things shall be judged not by one’s words but 
by one’s own deeds, Signing of the pledge for launching any 
movement is not enough, it is the determination to act up to it 
that counts. 

Later in 1921] speaking at Trichnopoly on September 19, 
Gandhi decided to take to loin cloth, and thus intensify the swa- 


deshi compaign. He said : 
‘I propose to discard, at least up to the 3rd October my 
‘topi’ and ‘vest’ and to content myself with only a loin cloth 
and a chaddar whenever found necessary for the protection 
of the body. I adopt the change, because I always hesitate 
to advise anything I may not be prepared to foilow, also 
because I am anxious by leading the way to make it easy for 
those, who cannot afford a chang on discarding their foreign 
garments’’.?9 
Gandhi never hesitated in replying to letters from whatever 
corner they came. The intimate correspondence that he kept for 
about half a century included men of all classes ; from social 
nonentities to the prominent, from the ignorant to the most intel- 
ligent, from the atheist to the highest religious authority. The 
maintenance of social contacts in this way whether consciously or 
unconsciously had a very strong psychological appeal to all. Even 
the poorest of the poor had the feeling of closeness with him and 
felt himself to be the product of the same soil, ‘bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh’. He mixed with the people freely and 
advised the educated classes to mix and work with the masses. He 
held that rejecting a single member of the masses would mean 
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going a step backward on the path of progress while regarding 
masses as our mainstay would carry us forward on the way to 
progress and help us to attain Swaraj. On account of such regard 
for the feelings and sentiments of the masses Gandhi was loved by 
the people and this greatly helped him in winning over their hearts 
and becoming a popular leader. 

Gandhi’s adequate sense of social psychology which he seems 
to have possessed by way of experience and intuition helped 
him to direct the activities of the people to their successful culmi- 
nation, His distinction between individual civil disobedience and 
mass civil disobedience shows that he hada sharp understanding 
of the principles of social psychology. A man_ when placed ina 
group behaves differently rather in a derogative manner than 
when alone. To quote McDougall, a crowd is 

‘‘excessively emotional, impulsive, violent, fickle, incon- 
sistent irresolute and extreme in action, displaying only the 
coarser emotion aad the less refined sentiments , extremely 
suggestible, careless in deliberation, hasty in judgement, incap- 
able of reasoning ; easily swayed and led, lacking in self 
consciousness devoid of self-respect and of sense of responsi- 
bility. Its behaviour is like that of an unruly child or an 
untutored passionate savage rather than like its average 


member’’.*4 


_ Theindividual in the group loses his individuality and becomes 
docile to suggestion. The contagious sentiment of the group mars 
his interest and his morality and the inner purity gives way to 
external conformity (of the group’s action). It was because of 
this reason that the apostle of truth and non-violence, fearing the 
violation of these principles by the group laid greater eraphasis 
on individual civil disobedience as compared to mass civil dis- 
obedience. For instance in 1938 and later in 1940-41, he gave 
suspension orders for mass civil disobedience which he himself 
underwent. | 

In spite of the above mentioned weaknesses and the tractability 
of human nature to vices Gandhi believed that man’s true self 
did not consist in these but was inherently good, divine and godly 
Gandhi had full faith in human nature and _ its nae Fite 
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which led him to think in an uncommon way and placed him in 
the right channels. The existence of the world, and in it the domi- 
nace of beauty, morality, co-operation, harmony and creativity 
as compared to ugliness, immorality, conflict, discord and destruc- 
tion shows that the life instinct in man has superseded the death 
instinct. 

The predominance of the life instinct in Gandhi inspired him 
to launch multipurpose constructive programmes. He becamea 
restorer of the Indian tradition and tried to wash away the mutual 
hatred which was eating atthe vitals of Hindu society. Like a 
restorer he sought to repair the corroded morality of the peoples 
of India in general, and the Hindu society in particular, by fur- 
nishing repairs to the evils that had crept in. Like a true 
psychologist, who had mastered tie principles of human nature, 
he started with a respect for things, as they existed and told people 
that he wanted to bring them to their real self. For this he stimu- 
lated the people to think about themselves to examine themselves 


and find out whether they were behaving in a manner that was 
worthy of a man. He maintained that to be good man needs to 


remain true to his nature which consists in love and suffering for 
others. Such acts of his helped him to secure the respect of the 
people and the latter began reposing greater trust in him as they 
saw in him aman above the common man and a leader different 
from other leaders. 

Gandhi’s conviction in the inherent goodness of human 
nature and its mutability was born of a strong faith in God. The 
technique of Satyagraha grew out of this conviction. The concept 
of Satyagraha is based on the psychological assumption that 
undergoing hardships, sufferings and troubles in defence of the 
right cause or in the pursuance of one’s duties would arouse the 
innate goodness of the oppressor. In the History of Satyagraha in 
South Africa he wrote: ‘‘Evenif the opponent plays him false 
_twenty times, the Satyagrahi is ready to trust him the twenty 
first time, for an implicit trust in human nature is the very essence 
of his creed’’.?5 

‘He also believed that human nature, which is always in cons- 
tant struggle with tendencies that lead to untruthfulness, foulness 
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destruction has positive leanings towards better actions and 
towards goodness to the humanity, It was with this faith in human 
nature that he hoped for ihe mass education, decentralization of 
power and an introduction to the dignity of labour, His doctrine 
of the transmigration of soul indirectly supported it as it was based 
on the idea that individual nature and the shape of life after 
death depends on the conduct of the present life. 


Conclusion 


Thus Gandhi was not born and brought up under very 
exceptional circumstances so far as leadership was concerned. He 
showed no signs of leadership in early life as he lacked the essential 
leadership qualities of courage, endurance, fearlessness and sacri- 
fice and he evinced no interest in political matters like Nehru. 
Nevertheless he imbibed certain qualities of leadership and of 
character from his mother and father more so from the former, 
which manifested themselves later in the life and afforded him 
leadership. The character and conduct of his wife too influenced 
him a great deal and it was from her that he learnt the value, signifi- 
cance and potential worth of the technique of satyagraha and 
non-violence—the factor that made greatest contribution to his 
leadership. Besides this he acquired certain traits of character 
viz., sincerity, honesty, truthfulness, conscientiousness and depen- 
dability that aided and substantially subscribed to the attainment of 
Jeadership. Moreover his sharp grasp of problems, standing firm 
to his convictions, his knowledge and faith in the goodness of 
human nature, his simple and unostentatious life enabled him to 
win the confidence of the people and thereby register with him 
momentous success as a leader, 
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Chapter 5 


The Technique 


Non-violence 

Violence and non-violence, like war and peace, are the 
obverse and reverse sides of a coin and hence should not be treated 
as conflicting, exclusive or antithetical terms. The two terms 
are relative and coexist simultaneously. Reason, culture, emotion, 
economic activity and force are the five common elements, that 
present both, when nations are plunged in mass scale violence 
and when nations are at peace with one another. The difference 
between the two states (violent and non-violent) is noticeable 
whenever there is shift of emphasis among the five elements. 

There is no such thing as absolute violence or absolute peace. 
When certain quarters engage themselves in violence, peace 
reignsin others. For instance when one nation pitches itself in 
war against another, the members of each nation maintain peace- 
ful relations with each other. Similarly when one class, group or 
community having social, political or religious moorings, sets 
out against another, the relations within the members of each 
group become more friendly and co-operative. 

Durbin, Bowley and others hold that fighting and peaceful 
co-operation are natural forms of behaviour. They say that 
in-spite of the peaceful co-operation, transition from peace to war 
is effected when the balance between the desire for co-operation 
and the conflicting desire to obtain self-regarding ends by foree, 
is disturbed by the circumstances of the group. 
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For decades there have been sincere efforts by prophets and 
religious saints to restrain people from drifting to the side of war 
and taking recourse to the technique of violence to settle the issues 
responsible for it. So much so that in 1928 a world Conference 
for international Peace through Religion took place in Geneva. 
The representatives of all great religions unanimously voted for 
certain principles of iife vzz. human solidarity, unity of life, 
interests, destiny, co-operation instead of competition, help of the 
weak and the backward. These principles, it was hoped, would 
provide all nations with freedom and security. 


Instead of concord, co-ordination and harmony however we 
find today rampant discord, competition and conflict. The world 
seems to be well in the grip of materialists and power seekers. 
Conflict is ail pervasive and the method sought to resolve this 
conflict is not co-operation and love but war and hatred. Asa 
matter of fact for a time, the peoples of the world did not know 
the practical use of any other method than that of war. It is 
only in the 20th century that a non-violent technique better known 
as satyagraha was introduced and demonstrated in a masterly way 


to resolve social conflicts, 


The history of the world has never been free from some sort 
of conflicts—social or otherwise, The Zendavesta states that con- 
flict existed due to the contending forces of good and evil. The 
theory of inevitability of conflict remained unchanged until the 
19th century when it underwent modifications first at the hands of 
Darwin, and then subsequently at the hands of Spencer. J. 
Novicow and G. Tarde furthering the conflict theory contended 
that there exists conflict among different elements of nature, nay 
even among the stars, planets and molecules, thereby implying 
that conflict among human beings is natural because of the varied 
ideals and interests of the people. 


Gandhi, the author of the new technique did not agree with 
the foregoing theorists of conflict to whom struggle and disunity 
was the law of the universe, instead he believed unity, love and 
co-operation were the fundamental laws of life, hence of the 
universe. He agreed with Prince Kropotkin, the Russian biologist, 
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who arrived at the ‘mutual aid’ doctrine after years of observa- 
tion of the lives of insects and animals. 

Nevertheless Gandhi paid due cognition to repulsion in nature 
and apprehended factors that caused discord and repugnance in 
the minds of men leading them to bellicose and warlike designs. 
Gandhi points to self-interest as the cause of all social conflicts. 
To fight this he felt the necessity of a permanent institution or 
instrument, which he lately evolved in the form of satyagraha or 


non-violent resistance. 


Scope of Non-violence 

Non-violent resistance, in other words, non-violent direct 
action is a principle to resolve social conflicts. It has greatly 
affected the trend of thinking of the oriental people and the 
occidental people. It seeks to resolve different kinds of conflicts. 
The dynamism inherent in the very technique had made its wider 
application possible. K.Shridharani has classified these conflicts 
into three categories : (1) An individual versus another individual; 
or an individual pitted against a group; or (2) A group pitted 
against another one; or (3) A community versus a state. 


Individual versus an Individual 

Satyagraha has been applied to all the three categories of 
conflicts. It has been used against one’s own and dear ones, viz. 
mother, father, brother, sister, wife, friends and neighbours, as 
well as against stray individuals and groups within the orbit of 
one’s social and political operations, Gandhi’s own life is sprinkled 
with its instances. He adhered to the method of satyagraha in 
dealing with his teacher, father, bad characters, caste, mob and 
followers. He applied it in his professional life of a lawyer. 


Individual versus a Group 

The first instance of this kind of satyagraha occurred when 
Gandhi returned from London after completing his law course. 
He was ex-communicated and all privileges of caste were denied 
_tohim. Gandhi, instead of insisting upon admission to the caste, 
respected caste regulations about ex-communication, The 
scrupulous conduct shown evoked affection and generosity of the 
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caste-people, This was the result of satyagraha of an individual 
against a group. “It is my conviction that all these good things 
are due to my non-resistance’’,! 

Through another example Gandhi demonstrated that the 
greater and purer the suffering the better are the chances for 
victory. Gandhi undertook fasts for the moral lapses of the 
ashramites ; this technique widened in its scope after indepen- 
dence. The first fast Gandhi undertook at Phoenix Settlement 
in South Africa to improve the conduct :ofa young man and 


woman of the ashram. 


Group pitted against another Group 


Group conflicts occur due to difference in values, interests 
and goals of different groups viz. between a minority and a 
majority or between labour and management or between some 
social group and the government. A satyagrahi who seeks to 
resolve these conflicts takes up satyagraha or non-resistance as an 
individual obligation and a social duty to defend the right of self- 
determination and it is his moral duty not to submit to the swag- 
gering and rollicking authority whether of the family, society, 
superior economic group or of the government that he is faced 
with. 

The first application of satyagraha of group conflicts was 
made outside India. On September 11, 1906 Gandhi called a 
meeting at Empire Theatre, Johannesburg, protesting against 
draft ordinance against Indian Immigrants, in Transvaal in South 
Africa. Indians as a group decided not tosubmit to the new 
ordinance but to suffer all penalties, if it became law. This was 
a satyagraha by a group of Indians constituting a minority, 
against Europeans, who were in majority and formed the Govern- 
ment. 

In India the first significant group conflict in which Gandhi 
used the satyagraha method, took place in Champaran. The 
Champaran satyagraha sought to resolve the dispute between the 
agriculturists and the Government, The ‘Kheda’ and the ‘Bardollj’ 
satyagrahas which took place in subsequent years also aimed at 
reconciling grievances of the peasants against the Government. 
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The success of satyagraha in a ‘class war’ in Champaran cast 
a fascinating influence on the workers of the country. The 
Ahmedabad workers were first to derive lesson fromit. Their 
grievances were low pay, and overwork. When they approached 
Gandhi, he advised them to take to non-violent strike, a byproduct 
of the non-violent direct action. The satyagrahic strike succeeded 
in changing the hearts of the managements and their demands 
were fulfilled. Thus the conflict between the two economic 
classes was resolved. 


Community versus the State 

The third kind of conflict, that satyagraha or non-violent 
direct action handles, arises out of discontent among the in-group 
members of acommunity against the ruling power of the staie. 
Its potentiality was manifested in 1920 and again in 1930. 

The non-co-operation movement of 1920-22 marks the culmina- 
tion of a number of conflicts. The first of these conflicts, between 
the people and the Government began in 1857. It was followed 
by a number of conflicts viz. the partition of Bengal in 1905, 
Rowlatt Actin 1919, and the Punjab atrocities the same year. 
The 1921 movement would have been bloody, had Gandhi not 
canalised the sentiments and emotions of the people on non- 
violent lines. 

This experiment with non-violence on such a wide scale 
being the first of its kind, could not obtain the se retietee 
objective, yet the experience achieved and the consciousness it 
aroused in the masses served as an asset for the 1930 movement. 


Organization and Discipline of Satyagraha 

The success of any method or technique on a group scale very 
much depends upon the organization and discipline of its propo- 
nents and followers. Satyagraha or non-violence asa technique 
has been used both for individual and corporate action. Gandhi 
once said that non-violence was not an individual virtue 
but a course of spiritual and political conduct both for the 
individual and the community. It was a force that may be used 
by individuals as well as by communities. It might be used as 
well in political as in domestic affairs. Its universal applicability 
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was a demonstration of its permanence and invincibility. It could 
be used alike by men, women and children. 


Satyagraha’s wide application and its hope and promise for 
being an equivalent of war suggested among other problems, 
the problem of organization, discipline and training. As an 
equivalen of war satyagraha became a virtue for the individual 
and a rule of conduct for society to be practised for peace and a 
force against force. Its success both during peaceful periods as 
well as during periods of individual and group conflicts was made 
possible because of a mighty organization at its back. This 
organization, namely the Indian National Congress was modelled 
and repatterned according to the needs of satyagraha by the 
satyagraha innovator and leader. 


In 1919 congress accepted non-violence as its policy to win 
freedom. Gandhiin one of his earlier speeches explained ahimsa 
as love. ‘‘I must love my enemy....as I would do to my wrong 
doing father or son....Gift of love is the greatest of all gifts’’.? 
He described ‘‘love as the strongest force, the world possessed and 
yet it is humblest imaginable’’.? Such statements of Gandhi 
mitigated caste, colour and creed distinctions and brought the 
drifting masses under one camp holding non-violence as their 
policy and looking forward to Swaraj as their goal. 


Slowly but surely congress became the strongest and the best 
organized party. Méillions joined it and regarded it as their 
representative body. Sir Samuel Hoare declared in the House 
of Commons during the hectic days of 1930, that only one village 
out of ten had taken to civil disobedience. Even at that, Sir 
Samuel’s ‘‘official version’? concedes the congress some 50,000 
villages and over five million rural Indians. Gandhi placed a 
formula, which he practised and mastered in South Africa, before 
the congress and the latter accepted it with great confidence in its 
workability. Henceforth congress became the platform and the 
via media of all Gandhi’s non-violent and satyagraha movements. 
Every social, political or economic movement launched by Gandhi 
received the full support of the masses. 
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To consolidate the congress organization, and thereby streng- 
then the satyagraha movement, committees were founded, con- 
gress offices were established and ashrams started, No province, 
district, city was left where congress’ strong hand had not reached. 


In quite a large number of villages congress had its office : 


‘+t would be difficult to estimate the exact number of 
villages that have a congress office today, but the whole- 
hearted response which Gandhi's call in 1930 received from 
these areas, indicates that one hamlet out of three is 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the creed of satyagraha and 
has a congress office of its own’’.4 


During peace times all the units, in village or city kept 
themselves busy in constructive programmes, spinning, wea- 
ving, studying satyagraha literature, delivering lectures on 
satyagraha, manual labour, social reconstruction schemes and 
training the people through political education. In times of group 
conflict or corporate action against the government, when the 
clarion call was given by the congress for satyagraha, non-co-opera- 
tion, or civil disobedience, the units propagated the charted 
programme among the community members who in turn refused 
payment of taxes, defied unjust laws or boycotted the whole 
system of government. Expressing satisfaction over congress’ 
adoption of non-violence as a policy and over the power it 
brought to congress, Gandhi said : 


‘‘God has blessed me with the mission to place non- 
violence before the ‘nation for adoption for better or for 
worse. The congress has adopted it, and for the past 
nineteen years the congress, admittedly the most popular and 
powerful organization, has consistently and to-the best of its 
ability tried to act up to it’’.® 


The volunteer organization (corps of Servants of India), or 
the permanent corps of Swayam Sevakas served to reinforce the 
congress and to augment the power of the organization. Also 
known asthe Hindustani Sevadal, its members were experts in 
satyagrahic strategy and discipline and worked as commissioned 
officers for recruiting and training in non-violent technique. 
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Provincial and village units were financed and controlled by the 
central office of the congress. During long vacations camps were 
organised and each village unit was represented in the camp by 
one of its few best volunteers who upon demand could take up 
the responsibilities of a leader. Thus the summer camps became 
leadership training camps. 


The congress organization and the satyagraha movement were 
further strengthened by the Ashramas, which were the training 
centres of ‘‘Gandhi workers’? who after completing the requisite 
period could be sent out in villages to acquaint the masses with 
the fundamental tenets of satyagraha and to develop the village 
community economically as well as politically. Even today the 
sphere of their activities consists of the following with slight 


variation from place to place : 


(1) They supplemented the work of the All India Spinners 
Association by popularizing hand spinning and weaving ; they also 
teach other cottage ‘industries and eulogize hand-made goods. 
(i) Ashrama physicians give medical relief. (22) Ashrama instruc- 
tors conduct night schools for the poor. of all ages struggling for 
a living by day. (tv) Ashrama workers organize and advise co- 
operative societies. (2) They spread hygienic and health propaganda 
among the people ; they even go so far as toclean the village 
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streets, and wells and ponds. (v4) The ashrama’s book collectors — 


give their books as the foundations of free libraries. (vii) Workers 
with law degrees help farmers with their own panchayats (village 
five) to settle disputes and to direct civic organization of the 
community ; in this way poor litigants are spared the draining off 
of their resources which a hearing in a government court entails. 
(viit) once a year the ashramas organise educational and agricul- 
tural exhibits for those who cannot read. (ix) They spread 
scientific knowledge regarding dairy farming. (x) Every man and 
waman in the ashrama is given strong and forceful arguments 
against child marriage and untouchability, and day in and day 
out Gandhi workers urge villagers to give up child marriage and 
untouchability, as well as to forgo the tradition of spending 


lavishly over marriage and death rites. 
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The ashramas, which had aimed at multi-dimensional deve- 
lopment of villagers, succeeded in winning their faith and confi- 
dence in the congress and in its policies. Giving their full loyalty 
to Gandhi, to congress and to its policiesithe ashramas turned into 
satyagrahi camps at the time of the national movement. 


Howsoever well organized an institution may be, it cannot 
lead to defined goals, unless its constituent elements are well 
disciplined. It becomes truer still in the case of non-violence 
where the contending parties are represented by physical and 
moral forces ; where the participants of the latter are not dis- 
qualified because of their age, blindness or any other physical 
defect. The only thing required is courage and discipline. ‘If I 
have to win swaraj non-violently, I must discipline my people’,® 
said Gandhi. Discipline has not to be imposed by any authority 
like the one in military. The virtue of iron discipline has to be 
developed from within, without which non-violence can only be a 
veneer, 

To have a disciplined satyagraha army, the spirit of service, 
sacrifice and renunciation has tobe cultivated in its members, 
who should be guided by justice, truth and love, the essential 
factors of peace. The traditional training in the art of killing has 
to give way to the training that would teach the art of dying for 
non-violence. In order to make this training in discipline 
effective its sphere should be extended from non-violent overt be- 
haviour to non-violence in thought, speech and action, The 
perfect state of disciplined non-violence would be, as Gandhi said, 
‘when mind and body and speech are in proper coordination’.? 

The best means to effect such a coordinated discipline among 
the rank and file of the satyagrahis was the constructive work. 
Manual work was one of the important items in Gandhiji’s scheme 
of constructive work. It was destined to provide the worker with 
self-respect, self-reliance and self-control. It’ developed in the 
worker a sense of order and cooperation and made him feel that 
he was the protector of the community because he was cons- 
ciously making an economic contribution to the country’s wealth, 
Other qualities that automatically developed in a manual worker 
were equanimity, poise, patience, humility, and love of truth. 
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The other activities of the constructive programme viz., singing, 
dancing, prayers and other social services besides disciplining 
people created in them a sense of unity ; brought the divergent 
groups Closer and bound them in one unit of the satyagraha 
force.® 

To develop and maintain discipline in every soldier of the 
satyagraha force Gandhi as early as 1921 asked each one of them 
to.take a pledge. In 1930 he laid nineteen rules for them. In 1938 
he laid down the basic assumptions for a successful satyagraha. 
To implement the success of satyagraha, Gandhi, shortly after a 
period of five months, brought forth the qualifications of a satya- 
grahi. He said that the success of an organized and disciplined 
satyagraha was due totwo things put together, the organized 
institution of the congress and a disciplined body of volunteers. 


STAGES IN SATYAGRAHA 
Negotiation 

Satyagraha, which is a pattern, a model, or a way of meeting 
disagreements, oppositions and contentions, in its first stage takes 
to persuasion, negociation and discussion. Failing this the satya- 
grahi takes recourse to arbitration, agitation, strikes, boycott, 
non-cooperation, civil disobedience. Exhausting ail these he 
reaches the final stage of assertive satyagraha, after which he 
establishes a government parallel to the one already existing. 

Negotiations and discussions, the first steps of the satyagraha, 
often fail owing to reluctance on the part of the adversary to come 
to any settlement. Failing init the satyagrahi agrees that the 
matter be referred to any person for arbitration. During all the 
stages the satyagrahi is prepared and willing for negotiation and 
compromise. ‘A satyagrahi never misses, can never miss, a chanee 
of compromise on honourable terms’.? As Gandhi said that he 
was always prepared for a voluntary surrender of nonessentials, 
though he would never compromise with basic principles. 

Love and peace being the guides of a satyagrahi keep him 
ever willing for compromise and settlement. He manifests no 
aggressive or offensive tone in his action rather takes a mild and 
defensive stand. This enhances his morale and justifies his stand 
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in eyes of the spectators. Consequently the contending party has 
to leave its high pedestal and fall before the satyagrahi, for com- 
promise. The satyagrahi who has always reposed trust in compro- 
mise, like his leader, settles the dispute honourably and amicably. 


Agitation 

After trying out all the possible sources of negotiation includ- 
ing direct negotiations, sending a deputation to the ‘authorities 
and the law court, and failing to obtain satisfaction from arbitra- 
tion the satyagrahi takes the second step of non-violent direct 
action, that is, agitation. 

Agitation consists in mobilising public opinion. In this the 

satyagrahi aims at propagating the cause.amongst those members 
of the group, whose interests had been ruffled and feelings stirred 
by the dispute. Stimulating consciousness of cause is his chief 
objective. To achieve it, he utilizes the mass media of communi- 
cation viz. books, pamphlets, radio, organized mass meetings and 
delivers speeches, increases personal contact with the people and 
invents slogans. Gandhi adopted all these measures to educate 
public opinion and awaken consciousness among the sleeping 
masses of India. For instance, in 1947 he announced the ‘Do or 
Die’ formula in the capital of India so that the heated atmospiiere 
was calmed and peace restored. 
7 The idea behind agitation is that a wide surging up of the 
masses will impress upon the opponent or the ruling authority the 
incorrectness of their stand. It is hoped that they revise their 
decision and relax the excesses. If the opposite party shows insen- 
sitiveness and apathy to all agitation, the satyagrahi goes ahead 
to the third stage of non-violent direct action. 


Demonstration 

Spirited and powerful agitation in the atmosphere surcharges 
it with tension, and people with mass consciousness find relief 
throuch frequent public and mass meetings, resolutions expressing 
resentment and kaleidascopic scenes of young men and women 
singing loud and calling slogans to strike. 

This upsurge of demonstration is followed by resolutions 
whose main burden is to impress upon the authorities the needs 
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of the people. Government is given an ultimatum which consists 
of the demands of the people failure of whose fulfilment in the 
prescribed time results in the declaration of the non-violent move- 
ment. Gandhi, for instance, faced the British government with 
such ultimatums three times. The first was delivered in 1922 at 
the time of Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty, the the second was given 
in 1930 before launching the civil-disobedience movement, and 
the third in August, 1942 in the form of Quit India resolution. 


Purification 


Failing to achieve success at the third stage the non-violent 
satyagrahi enters into the fourth phase of satyagraha. At this 
stage the satyagrahi instead of taking recourse to some coercive 
measure resorts to self-purification 2. ¢., tries to.rid himself from feel- 
ings of aggression. To attain this, Gandhi recommended fasting, 
prayer, self-denial renouncing intoxicants, resigning :government 
posts, leaving government colleges and dissociating with and 
abandoning all government work and offices including the law 
courts. By employing this technique of purification the satya- 
grahi seeks to weaken the opponent by dissociating with him and 
his institutions. Through these measures he thought that the 
English would become powerless to do any evil. He laid emphasis 
on reform from within and said that the primary motive of non- 
co-operation was self-purification by withdrawing cooperation from 
an unrighteous and unrepentant government, 

For self-purification from aggressive feelings towards the 
opponent he stressed fasting and prayer more than any other 
means. He used tosay he was not a man of learning but claimed 


to be a man of prayer, 


**In my opinion fasting for purification of self and others 
is an age-old institution and it willsubsist so long as man 
believes in God. It is prayer to the Almighty from an angui- 
shed heart....My life thus has been made up of numerous 
occasions of fasting. It is the sincerest form of prayer’’.!® 


He believed that there was no prayer without fasting and 
there isno real fast without prayer. Fasting and prayer for self 
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_ purification help in a double way. The former reduces the indivi- 
dual physically and so the psychological feeling to overpower the 
opponent automatically vanishes. Secondly offering of prayers 
changes the psychological atmosphere of the person completely. 
He is always thinking of God, of peace and seldom about evil and 
war. Thus the purification of self from aggressive feelings to the 
opponent is realized. 


Non-violent Sanctions 


The failure to receive adequate response from the opponent 
at the fourth stage, the satyagrahi is prompted to employ certain 
non-violent sanctions which lead ultimately to the non-cooperation 
movement. Of these some of the most common, that India used 
in its struggle for freedom, are strike, picketing, economic boycott, 
ostracism and emigration. One cannot say with certainty about 
the sequence of their occurrence as they may be utilized simul- 
taneously or separately according to the need of the hour. 

Strike means voluntary inaction. The object of a hartal is 
to strike the imagination of the people and the government. 
Canvassing and persuasion rather than violent means are to be 
employed to effect successful satyagraha, as the satyagrahi seeks 
to convert the opposite party through voluntary suffering. 

Gandhi recommended the sanction of strike only to the 
labour class for redressing their grievances against Capitalists 
with whom the working class should enjoy the right to share in 
the management and in the control of the industry. He looked 
with disfavour upon labour strikes for political ends, as he appre- 
hended the labour power to be misdirected and wrongly utilized 
by different political parties. To insure the proper use of strikes 
he laid down the following conditions : 


1, The cause of the strike must be just. 

2. Strikers should never resort to violence. 

3. They should never molest black legs. 

4. They should be able to maintain themselves during the 
period of strike without falling back upon union funds and should 
therefore occupy themselves in some useful and productive tem- 
porary occupation. They should never depend upon alms. 
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5. They should remain firm, no matter how long the strike 
continues. Unless labourers find their own support instead of 
depending on the resources of the union, the strike cannot be 
prolonged indefinitely and no strike can absolutely succeed which 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. 

6. There should be practical unanimity among the strikers 
to keep up the morale. 

7. A strike is no remedy when there is enough other labour 
to replace strikers. In that case in the event of unjust or inade- 
quate wages or the like, resignation is the remedy. 

8. Workers should on no account strike work without the 
consent of their union. 

9. Strikes should not be risked without previous negotiations 
with mill-owners on the basis of an unalterable demand. 


Picketing, another sanction, generally goes along with the strike, 
Gandhi allowed non-violent picketing during the course of strikes, 
He said that picketing should be un-aggressive and should not 
involve coercion, intimidation, hostile demonstration obstruction to 
the public or any offence under the public law. It is a persuasive 
measure and as such lends effectiveness to strike. It is an accost to 
the general public to switch off its favour or interest from the 
shops and concerns that are picketted. Satyagrahis, for instance, 
in both the movements of 1920-22 and 1930-34 picketted liquor, 
opium and foreign cloth shops together with an appeal to the 
people to withdraw patronage from all government institutions. 
In 1921 the boycott of the government institutions was the chief 
slogan and the law-courts were picketted. 

Dharana, an ancient institution of India, as a form of picket- 
ing could not get the approval of Gandhi. He called it a bar- 
barous and an unrefined way of using coercion. He said: 

‘It is also cowardly because one who sits ‘dharana’ 
knows that he is not goingto be trampled over....if we 
fight our opponent we at least enable him to return the 
blow. Blow when we challenge him to walk over us, 
we, knowing that he will not, place him in a most awkward 
and humiliating position’’.4 
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Economic Sanction 

Economic boycott is one of the sanctions in which the 
oppressed group recedes and instigates others to recede or cut off 
all business connections with the oppressor. In India the incep- 
tion of this may be traced back to Bengal partition in 1909. 
Strike or picketting, specially the former was generally used to 
show resentment against the aggressive opponent v2. the British. 
This technique of voluntary inaction chiefly consisted in canvass- 
ing and persuasion. This technique was an attention seeking 
device and could successfully arouse the imagination of the people 
and the government. The people striking or picketing also 
paraded the main streets of the city in order to acquaint people 
with their cause and win their moral support. So this technique 
not only affected people against whom it was directed but also 
affected the psychology of the non-party members. Thereafter 
it developed enormously and was called Swadeshi during the 
first non-co-opsration movement in 1920-22. Gandhi defined 
swadeshi as the use of all home made things to the exclusion of 
foreign things, in so far as such use is necessary for the protection 
of home industry, more specially those industries without which 
India will become pauperized.}? 

He warned the people against making Swadeshi a fetish and 
said in a tone of admonition, that to reject foreign manufactures 
merely because they were foreign would be a criminal folly and a 
negation of the swadeshi spirit. He further told the people that 
there were many things which he himself had assimilated from 
the West. Keeping to this spirit Gandhi called upon people to 
boycott foreign articles. Foreign cloth was onesuch commodity 
which he not only boycotted but also destroyed in a huge bon-fire 
at Bombay in July 1921. A second time in 1930, after Gandhi's 
arrest on 4th May, congress pleaded for boycott of British goods 
as well as British banking, insurance, shipping and other institu- 
tions, Boycott had so much engaged the attention of the people 
that they actively supported it and continued it ina disciplined 
way. The Congress Working Committee adopted a resolution in 
£932. :: 

‘**Even in non-violent war boycott of goods manufactured 
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‘by the oppressors is perfectly lawful, inasmuch as it is never 
the duty of the victim to promote or retain commercial rela- 
tions with the oppressor. Therefore boycott of British goods 
and concerns should be resumed and vigorously prose- 
- cuted,’’8 


The economic boycott of 1930-34 severely affected British 
commerce and industry. There was a great hue and cryin the 
textile mills of Manchester and Liverpool, India’s import of 
cotton goods decreased from 71.9 crores in 1927-28 to 26.1 crores 
in 1931-32 and 21.3 crores in 1933-34. The British Government 
could not tolerate such an economic loss for long, hence yielded 
by granting provincial autonomy as well as by settling certain 
political problems. The result was that India had its first pro- 
vincial elections in 1937 and formed ministries in eight out of the 


eleven provinces. 


Non-payment of Taxes : Emigration 


Economic boycott is sometimes followed by the non-payment 
of taxes. Through it the satyagrahi seeks to augment the econo- 
mic paralysis of the opponent. As a mark of protest, and to evade 
oppression, the no tax payers of a region emigrate to places nearby 
which happen to be out of the oppressor’s control and jurisdic- 
tion.* This deprives the oppressor of the ruled subjects as weil 
as of the little money thattcould be realized by their presence. 
In India during the years 1919, 1929 and 1930 the farmers of 
Bardoli and Kheda emigrated to the nearby State of Baroda to 
eschew tax and repression. 


Social Boycott 
Social boycott or ostracism is an age-old institution, which 
has co-existed with casteism in India. Itis practised even today 
among the illiterate and backward classes, who stick fast to tradi- 
tions and fondly respect the taboos of their castes. In the 
past those who failed to observe the caste rules were put to 
* Emigration may be traced back to the times of Mohammed. In Arabic 


it is called as Hejira and the word Hizrat has been used in connection with 
Mohammad’s flight from Mecca to Medina to escape tyranny of the then 


rulers. 
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suffering and ex-communication. Gandhi’s decision to go to 
England provided sufficient cause to the community to declare 
him an outcaste. 

During the non-violent satyagraha movement this sanction 
was employed by the satyagrahis to compel those community 
members who refused to join the general programme meant for 
the opponent, The non-co-operators to the congress programme 
were non-co-operated by the society. To make an effective im- 
plementation of the sanction the Working Committee passed a 
resolution on June 27, 1930 which read : 


‘*This committee calls upon the people to organise and 
enforce a strict social boycott of all Government officials and 
others known to have participated directly in the atrocities 
committed upon the people to stifle the national move- 


ment’’.}* 


Gandhi looked upon the sanction with contumely disrespect 
and disfavour. To him the general use of this weapon to bend a 
minority to the will of the majority was a species of unpardonable 
violence. He sanctioned its use only when a defiant minority 
refused to bend to the majority for defiance sake. He recommen- 
ded its non-violent use. Further, he said, in its execution no 
physical inconvenience should be meted out to the subject and 
that the primary amenities of life viz. of food, clothing and 
shelter, should be adequately provided to the ostracised, This 
stand of Gandhi compelled the Working Committee to revise and 
modify its former resolution of 1930, In one of its resolutions in 
1932, it said : 


‘Social boycott with the intention of inflicting injury on 
Government officers, police or anti-nationalists should not be 
undertaken and is wholly inconsistent with the spirit of non- 
violence.’’!® 


Non-Co-operation 

The failure of the econormic sanction to arrive at the goal 
leads the satyagrahi towards its political phases. Non-co-opera- 
tion and civil disobedience are the principal off-shoots of satya- 
graha on the political front, which the satyagrahi resorts to. 
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Undertaking of the former method is based on the presumption 
that any Government good or bad depends on the mercy of the 
governed. 

Even the most treacherous of Government cannot stay for 
long without the active and positive co-operation of the ruled. 

Even the most despotic government cannot stand except for 
the consent of the governed whose consent is often forcibly 
procured by the despot. immediately the subject ceases to fear 
the despotic force, his power is gone.?® 

In the normal course a government should look to the welfare 
of the people and keep their aspirations and interests. In 
reciprocation the people should respect law and authority. 
Violation of responsibility thus falling on the government, or 
negligence of duty of the people, is bound to rouse a wave of 
general commotion and disturbance. If the latter is the situation, 
the government represses it; andif the former is the case, the 
people have every right to non-co-operate with the government, 
that has hurt their sentiments. It is constitutional and has been 
practised in the past. [t was a right recognised to refuse to assist 
a ruler who misruled. 

_Gandhi’s: non-co-operation differed from the traditional one 
in more than on respect. First, the primary motive of non- 
co-operation 1s self-purification by withdrawing co-operation from 
an unrighteous government. Second, its object is to rid oneself of 
the feeling of helplessness by being independent of all government 
control. Third, it seeks to refrain from doing or promoting 
injury, to any individual or property. 

~ Fourth, non-co-operation does not aim at paralying a wicked 
government rather it prepares one to serve as a proof against 
wickedness. 

Apart from this negative aspect of non-co-operation Gandhi 
laid great emphasis on its positive side, He sought through it the 
reform of the people and the government. He wished non- 
co-operation with the evils in the system and co-operation with the 
members non-co-operating for a particular cause. Based on love 
it had a universal application. {it does not have its roots, in 
hatred rather forbids to hate any body. Hate is the subtliest 
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form of violence. One cannot be non-violent any yet have hate 


in oneself, 


Civil Disobedience 


Civil disobedience, the second political sanction is the last 
stage of satyagraha and culmination of non-co-operation. It 
serves to shatter the formal structure of the State, it helps to 
usher in a new order, founded on justice, morality and demo- 
cracy, the three fundamentals denied in the foregoing state. 


Gandhi defined civil disobedience as “the breach of unmoral 


statutory enactments’’.?” 


“JT hold opinion firmly that civil disobedience is the purest 
type of constitutional agitation. Of course it becomes degrading 
and despicable, if its civil. e. non-violent character is a mere 
camouflage. If the honesty of non-violence be admitted, there 
‘s no warrant for condemnation even of the fiercest discbediency 
because of the likelihood of its leading to violence....”’ ** 


Civil disobedience is a fight against unjust laws, and to 
fight is the right of every citizen. Gandhi said civil disobedience 
has been regarded as the inherent right of a citizen. Any 
attempt put down civil disobedience would amount to imprison 
conscience, itis the duty of every citizen of the state to protest 
against unfairness and demand equity and justice, which if 
unawarded should cause withdrawal of all support from the side 
of the governed. Gandhi held every citizen to be responsible for 
every act of government, good or bad. The government, according 
to him, should be supported so long as its actions do not hurt the 
individual or the nation. In the latter case it becomes one’s duty 
to withdraw all support.?® 


This suggestive statement of Gandhi contradicts the general 
presumption that power resides in authority rather than with 
the people. The contrary isthe truth. Legislative assemblies 
and parliaments have no power independently of the people 
No form of government, autocratic, democratic, or any ahs 
can go on without the consent and the will of the ruled. Civil 
disobedience has been described by Gandhi as a great power. 
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He says: 

‘‘Civil disobedience is the storehouse of power. Imagine 
a whole people unwilling to conform to the laws of the 
legislature, and prepared to suffer the consequences of non- 
compliance. They will bring the whole legislature and 
executive machinery to a stand still. The police and the 
military are of use to coerce minorities, however powerful 
they may be. But no police or military coercion can bend 
the resolute will of a people, out for suffering to the 


utmost’’.?° 


Since civil disobedience is a wielder of great power, it has to 
be used sparingly, and only the selected few who are competent 
for it. Being a quicker measure, itis frought with danger, and 
there is great apprehension of its leading to frivolous deeds, than 
other stages of satyagraha. Suspecting its improper use Gandhi 
told people that : 

‘‘Those only can take up civil disobedience, who believe 
in willing obedience even to irksome laws imposed by the 
state, so long as they do not hurt their conscience or religion, 
and are prepared equally willingly to suffer the penalty of 
civil disobedience. Disobedience to the civil has to be 
absolutely non-violent, the underlying principle being the 
winning over of the opponent by suffering 1. ¢, love.* 


Moreover in satyagraha it is never the numbers that count ; 
it is always the quality, more so when the forces of violence are 


uppermost”’. 

Civil disobedience, as advised by Gandhi, can be used within 
a restricted field and for certain specific purposes only, For 
instance it can be used asa political sanction to redeem social, 
political, moral or religious of the community ; while it cannot 
be used to feed the ambition of a warrior, who is interested in 
extending the area of his domination. The objective before the 
participants in this non-violent direct action campaign should 
be distinct, concrete and limited. The three great movements, 
which Gandhi led, bear out the varacity of the statement. The 
movement of 1919-22 sought to remedy the Punjab and the 
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Khilafat grievances, In the second movement of 1930-34 the 
demand confined only to eleven points necessary for attaining 
Swaraj. The 1942 movement demanded withdrawal of the 


British power from India. 


Despite great care and precaution it is difficult to. maintain 
non-violence on sucha mass scale. Whenever and wherever a 
non-violent movement gave way to violence, Gandhi did not 
hesitate to suspend it. His momentous decisions for suspen- 
sion in 1919, 1921 and 1934 are well known as they invited 
criticism from various corners of India. He felt least disturbed 
as suspension to him was nota sign of any weakness, diffidence 
or intimidation, nor did it mean suspension of satyagraha. To 
him it was a withdrawal for greater consolidation and preparation 
of the non-violent forces. 


Assertive Satyagraha 


After paralysing the administration through non-co-operation 
and making ineffective coercive measures through civil-disobedi- 
ence, the satyagrahi resorts to assertive satyagraha. According to 
Gandhiji ; 

‘‘Agoressive, assertive or offensive civil disobedience is 
non-violent, wilful disobedience of laws of the state whose 
_ breach does not involve moral turpitude and which is under- 
taken as a symbol of revolt against the state. Thus disregard 
of laws relating to revenue or regulation of personal conduct 
for the convenience of the state, although such laws in them- 
selves inflict no hardship, and do not require to be altered, 
would be assertive, aggressive or offensive civil disobedi- 
ence’’,*2 


The success of civil-disobedience and launching of assertive 
satyagraha amounts to taking over the functions of the paralysed 
government. Under these conditions the authorities feel com- 
pelled to hand over certain functions of state to persons nominated 
or elected by the satyagrahi leader or by the community members. 
The 1930-34 movement reached nearest this stage and the 
Gandhi-Irwin pact was its practical consequence. The failure 


\ 
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to implement the truce deprived India of realizing the full con- 
sequences of the test. Despite this India went ahead with her 
satyagraha movement with the result thatin 1937 general elec- 


tions were held and congress obtained enough votes to form 


ministries in eight provinces. 


In a case where assertive satyagraha came off with complete 
success, a parallel government was the material consequence. 


Philosophical Aspect of Non-violence 


The fundamental philosophical basis of non-violence is truth. 
If one is the means the other is the end. They are so intermingled 
that it is difficult to separate one from the other. 


They are like the two sides of a coin, or rather a smooth 
unstamped metallic disc. Whocan say which is the obverse and 
which is the reverse? Nevertheless, Ahimsa is the means; Truth 
is the end.”* 


Truth is more than the term conformity implies. A fact 
intellectual or any other is not truth in its ownself, but it becomes 
truth because of the spiritual reality inherent in all phenomena. 


Truth holds the first place in the life and philosophy of a 
non-violent resister. He employs truth as a means to attain 
absolute Truth which he identifies with God. Gandhi said : he 
had no God to serve but Truth. He was devoted to none 
but Truth and he owed no discipline to any body but Truth. 
The whole philosophy of non-violence is based on this principle 
that truth shall prevail upon untruth and shall always be 
victorious. Hence Gandhi believed non-violence to be eternal. 


E. B. Holt agrees with Gandhi’s point of view : 


‘‘We have seen throughout, that truth is the sole moral 
sanction, and that the discrimination of hiterto unrealized 
facts is the one way out of every moral dilemma. This is 
precisely to say virtue is wisdom’’.*4 


It is not given to man to know the whole Truth. His duty 
lies in living up to the truth as he sees it, and in doing so to 
resort to the purest means that is, to non-violence. 


Pe ae ye er ee a 
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Besides truth, non-violence implies gentleness in word and 
action. The well-known Sanskrit maxim ‘Satyam bruyat, Priyam 
bruyat na bruyat Satyamapriyam’ means in words of Gandhi 
that one should speak the truth in gentle language. One had 
better not speak it, if one cannot do so in a gentle way ; meaning 
thereby that there is no truth in a man who cannot control his 
tongue’’.°5 Truth is contagious in effect and exercises a healthy 
influence on the psychology of the persons coming in contact with 
it. An air of kindliness and love covers the whole atmosphere. 


The third philosophical implication of non-violence is love. 
It is a close associate of gentleness. Its survival amidst destruc- 
tion suggests its (love’s) great energy and power. ‘The world 
has marched forward in spite of all sabotage, violence and 
numerous other retarding forces. This has been possible because 
of the great amount of energy supplied by the unconscious ‘work- 
ing of the law of love. Gandhi said if love or non-violence were 
not the law of our being, there was no escape from a _ periodical 
recrudescence of war, each succeeding one outdoing the preceding 
one in ferocity. 


To the non-violent resister love is the law of life, to bear and 
retain kinship with all humanity, service is his rule of conduct. 
He knows no distinction between relatives and strangers, country- 
men and foreigners, white and coloured, Hindus and Indians of 
other faiths, Muslim, Parsis, Christians or Jews. He despises 
anger hatred and tries to remove them from all phases of his life. 
He bases his life on love and co-operation. As Gandhi says : 

‘‘Not killing competition, but life-giving co-operation 
is the law of the human being. Ignoring the emotion is to 
forget that man has feelings. Not the good of the few, not 
even good of the many, but it is the good of all that we are 


made to promote, if we are ‘made in His own image’’,6 


Love fosters unity and peace. The task of loving others 
becomes easier if one attempts it with the notion that all men 
are equal and are desirous to attain unity, power, security and 
peace to the same degree as any of us. It is the contention of 
many that the precept ‘Love your enemies’ demands a_psycho- 
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logy that is not possible. About the beginning of the World War 
Ii many eminent men and women supported the ‘Moral Rear- 
manent” movement in England, which preached ‘honesty, faith 
and love’. It is certainly true if the critics bind up their love 
and unity in space and time but, if it transcends it, and aims at 
spiritual unity of mankind, then their charge does not stand. 
(Gandhi never meant the latter), To Gandhi love in thought,. 
word and deed was the greatest giver of peace. 

Forgiveness, sympathy, compassion and pity are all corrol- 
laries of love. The non-violent resister returns good for evil, 
forgives the wrong-doer and the aggressor not because he is. 
incapable of hurting the opponent but because he believes in the 
spiritual unity of mankind and regards ‘‘forgiveness’ as the 
‘‘attribute of the strong’’. Itisa creative action and germinates. 
love in the forgiven towards the forgiver. It is a positive virtue 
which by its pious fragrance sanctifies the atmosphere. Gandhi 
said : 

Humility is one of the most important virtues of a non-violent. 
resister, It isa quality that has baffled western materialists. It 
is something that is beyond their comprehension, and instead of 
receiving appreciation has heen jeered and sneered at. Neverthe- 
less the undeserved sufferer (2. ¢. one who practises humility) 
has convinced people of its capacity to teach the lessons that its 
counterparts pride, vanity, self-glorification, nonchalance or 
coldness can never teach. One cannot understand the meaning 
of goodness, charity, kindness, cleanliness and health fully unless 
one has observed or experienced evil, poverty, suffering, dirt 
and disease. The chief lesson that humility teaches are those of 
patience, compassion and mutual respect, 


The commonest error that people commit in understanding 
humility is to mistake it for a sense of cowardice, inferiority 
and weakness. 

It is confused with weakness, cowardice and lack of self 
respect. It is considered a servile sporific, a preventer of pro- 
gress, a dull and torpid resignation to things as they are. Its 
association with non-violent resistance has helped to bring the 


latter into disfavour.?’ 
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Superficially the two, humility and inferiority may appear 
to be identical but on close observation one would find the two 
poles apart. Humility is always subservient to the cause or per- 
sonal relations while inferiority is not. A man of humility though 
always conscious of his merits never proclaims them, but he 
recognises the qualities never proclaims them, but he recognises 
the qualities of others by voicing them. This makes the ties still 
closer. A person suffering from a sense of inferiority is invari- 
ably aware of his own weaknesses and imperfections which he 
endeavours to conceal through his boast. He is an egotist. 


The non-violent resister is aware of his own smallness both 
jn comparison to God and humanity. He realizes his smallness 
when he places himself in the midst of a large mysterious world. 
The greatness of the world overshadowing his own small achieve- 
ments fills him with a sense of humility and he dares take upa 
challenge and tries to bridge the gap. 


Lastly inferiority is the result of some early frustration that 
was suppressed and thrown into the unconscious. It is thus the 
creation of external factors. But humility is not that which can 
becultivated but a quality engendered with much suffering. As 
Gandhi said, to cultivate humility was tantamount to cultivating - 
hypocrisy. For a non-violent resister humility is an indispensable 
quality, without which non-violence is difficult to practise and 
its success is delayed. 


Cultural Aspect of Non-violence 


The behaviour of groups or nations is intelligible if their 
social and cultural factors are properly surveyed. Anthropo- 
logists explain individual and group differences on the basis of 
the variance of social and cultural history of the different nations. 
The argument that violence is an instinctive impulse, which had 
till late been universally accepted has been flouted by Anthropo- 
logists and a number of social scientists, of whom Quincy Wright 
and George P. Murdock are worth mentioning. War is now held 
as a cultural product and is in no way regarded as an indispens- 
able phenomena. 
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W. J. Perry agrees with the above view and is of opinion 
that natural man was completely peaceful, He says that violence 
was resorted to feed social prestige in a culture which had accep- 
ted it. Violence came as an accident in the growth of civiliza- 
tion, Gradually it was transferred to other nations through 
contacts of persons and cultures. Perry agrees that there have 
existed at all times competition and contest which were not hostile 


but friendly and emulative. 


Gandhi seems to have agreed with the above view and with 
those of Quincy Wright and Freud also, Q. Wright says: 
“War isin the maina sociological rather than a_ psychological 
phenomenon. It is primarily a product not of the organic struc- 
ture but of the customs and traditions cf societies’’.22 Gandhi 
has tried to attain the type of culture that has been defined by 
Freud : 

‘Human culture —I mean by that all those respects. 
in which human life had been raised itself above anima] 


conditions and in which it differs from the life of the 


beasts’’.?9 


Gandhi set himself to revive Indian culture based on love 
and tolerance, which had been wrecked by the impact of materia- 
list culture. To attain it he placed before the Indian people 
the technique of non-violent non-resistance. Fully steeped in the 
values of Indian culture, non-violence though passive in character 
set in motion the most active forces that brought to life the old 
cultural principles and tried to erase the vices that had set in on 
account of the commercial culture of the west. 


The essential cultural aspects of this technique of non- 
violence may be enumerated. Firstly, Gandhi tried to tone up 
the morale of the non-violent resisters with a thought of its 
emulative influence on the masses. For the purpose, he asked 
the satyagrahis to take the vows of satya (truth), ahimsa (non- 
violence), asteya (non-stealing), aparigraha (non-possession) and 
brahmacharya (celibacy). The practice of these vows, Gandhi 
believed, would discipline people and enable them to be capable 
of renouncing all the desires, and thus to be free from conflict. 
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When these virtues were mastered a number of allied qualities 
followed automatically e.g. conquest of the palate, perfect 
fearlessness, tolerance, equality of ail people irrespective of caste, 
colour or creed, and simplicity. 

The second cultural aspect of this method was that it emanci- 
pated the women of India. It laid no restrictions on women, 
but they were asked by Gandhi to come out of their homes and 
picket liquor and foreign cloth dealers’ shops. Gandhi thought 
that women could be better satyagrahis than men. So with the 
popularity and growth of the non-violent movement grew the 
freedom and status of women that had been marred during the 
Moghul and the British rule. 

The greatest emphasis that Gandhi laid, was on faith in God, 
without which he thought the success of non-violent satyagrahi 
difficult. He held prayers in the morning and evening for the 
purification of the soul and for strengthening faith in God. ‘To 

him, prayer was a call to self-purification, to heart search. 

Like the ancients he felt the mysterious power of God in 
every word, deed, action or thing. He is infinite and immancnt 
in all objects living or dead. He is the source of all qualities 
radiating differently to different persons — Gandhi repeated the 
old belief in God in redefined words : 


‘God is indefinable something which we can feel but 
‘which we do not know. To me God is Truth and Love, 
God is ethics and morality. God is fearlessness, God is the 
source of light and life and yet He is above and beyond all 
these....He transcends speech and reason....He simply is 
to those who have faith....We are not, He alone js’’,2° 
The God of the non-violent resister does not reside in heaven, 
beyond the reach of mortal man, but He is a power that is 
omnipresent. T’his acceptance of God can be achieved by cons- 
tant endeavour and a determination to reach him. One of the 
many ways to realise this power, is by non-violence. God being 
in every one of us binds us to one another. Ahimsa and love are 
one and the same thing. 
The non-violent technique renovated and directed the interest 
of the beguiled masses into epics and the religious books of the 
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Hindus. The richness of Indian culture was unfolded to them. Non- 
violence that stressed characier and unity, sought to attain these 
through education. The leader of the technique introduced the 
Basic System of Education that taught dignity of labour, revived 
the handicrafts and extolled music. He considered the modulation 
of voice as necessary as the training of the hand, It helps in 
drawing the best out of boys and girls and creates interest in 
their tuition. 


It is the common belief that Gandhi disapproved of music, 
but this is a delusion, because he strongly wished that it be learnt 
by the masses, for, besides other biological, social and professional, 
advantages, it helps to unite people. He said : 


“Its effect is electrical, It immediately soothes us. 
Unfortunately like our shastras, music has been the prero- 
gative of the few. It has never become nationalized in the 
modern sense. If I had any influence with volunteer boy 
scouts and the seva samiti organization, I would make com- 
pulsory a proper singing in company and national songs. 
And to that end, I should have great musicians attending 
every congress or conference and teaching mass music’’,*1 


Since Gandhi’s recommendation, it has become a practice 
with all the organizations to have a national song before com- 


mencing the proceedings of a meeting. 


Psychological Aspects of Non-violence 


In any combat or battle, in which an individual or a group 
is engaged, social approbation and ignominy are significant forces. 
Each party is interested in securing the moral sanction and 
general commendation of other individuals or nations. 


In modern civilization, man having so thoroughly mastered 
his environment through his mechanical inventions, the individu- 
al’s great struggle in life is not so much a problem of self preserva- 
tion in a physical sense as it is one of attaining social approbation 
and potency. As society, increases its care for the individual and 
the individual for society the individual grows more and more 
to need social esteem in order to feel safe and comfortable. One 
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of the most persistent causes of anxiety and depression is the 
fear that he has lost prestige through a blunder or a vicious 
indulgence. 

The individual is greatly influenced by the community in his 
various walks of life. The community directs’ and controls his 
thinking and activity; itis the fountainhead of all his philo- 
sophical and ethical principles. The nation provides him with 
energy, courage and endurance and 1s capable of ceasing them 
off whenever it feels so. With the growth of industry and the 
dawn of a complex political structure, fast developing economic 
inter-dependence today compels nations to seek moral approba- 
tion of other nations. Mr. Eisenhower, the United States Presid- 
ent, in seeking the acquiescence of United Nations for protection 
of Formosa really sought to givea moral basis to U. S. interven- 
tion, which began long ago under an elaborate camouflage of 
pious phrases, 

The desire for approval of outsiders in any conflict is clear 
from the fact that every nation spends huge sums of money on 
publicity and propaganda to impress upon the other nations its 
peaceful and amicable aims. In spite of appeal and propaganda 
for peace it is the height of moral degradation that our leaders 
regard the army asanoble calling, the navy as an “‘aristocratic 
allegiance’ and the ‘‘air force the acme of educational achieve- 
ments’. It is the approval of the beloved leaders that leads so 
many people to joinin war. Nevertheless when a non-violent 
group engages itself against a violent one all the propaganda of 


the latter is wasted and non-violent resisters win the approval of 
the spectator nations. 


Surprise and Suggestion 


The passive and non-violent attitude of the resister causes 
surprise to the violent opponent. He observes that the former 
has neither raised a finger in self-defence nor has he shown pangs 
of suffering. This is contrary to his prior experience and present 
expectation. In the words of A. F. Shand : 


“The degree of surprise is other things equal proportion. 
ate to the degree in which the present experience of some: 
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thing jars or conflicts with the memory of the past experience 
of it, or with present expcetation.®? 


The novelty in behaviour of the resister arouses wonder and 
baffles the understanding of the attacker. His wonder is mixed 
with curiosity. This in turn is accompanied by surprise, and 
according to Shand the effect of surprise is to make us attend to 
the event that surprise us. 

The net result is that the attacker at the moment finds him- 
self unwittingly under the spell of the new idea. His present 
state is most receptive and suggestible. He being convinced in his 
unconscious of the efficacy, dignity and decency of the new 
method feels dissatistied with his own method and behaviour. 
In this condition indirect suggestion, which is more powerful 
than conscious will, begins to operate. Says E. 5, Bogardus : 


‘‘An indirect suggestion slips in past the policeman at 
the door of attention. Moreover many actions of every person 
which are not intended as suggestions secure responses from 


associates and add to the flood of indirect suggestions. 


Baudouin, one of the leaders of Nancy School Psychologists, 
in his book ‘Suggestion and Auto-suggestion’ has given certain laws 
which bear out the above statement. 


Thus under the influence of the unconscious processes as 
described above, the violent attacker undergoes a behavioural 
change. He reticently acknowledges the moral defeat and in his 
heart of hearts feels convinced of the opponent’s just stand. The 
valiant endurance of the suffering arouses in him a sympathetic 
feeling end compels him to withdraw all the violent forces pitched 
against the non-violent resistants, © 

In fact non-violent resistance acts asthe language of visual 
aids to train the violent man. The less deliberating individual, 
guided more by impules than by reason, is made dumb and deaf 
by the silent suffering of the passive resister and then is dictated 
to in mute language to follow him. This sight stimulates the 
sympathetic chords of the opponent and there takes place in the 
unconscious a communication of emotional feelings and ideas. 
Thus there is a transmission of ideas or thought without language. 
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Says W. B. Pillsbury and C. L. Meader : 

‘Although in the thought processes our ideas are usually, 
perhaps nearly always, represented by words, still elaborate 
and complicated thought processes may take place without 
the use of language.*4 
The passage of feelings and ideas is furthered by facial, vocal, 

ocular and tonal expressions of the non-violent resister, In pro- 
longed situations even writing and printing are not spared to effect 
it.25 Conduct is the best means of communication to the passive 
resister. Boycott, non-co-operation, fast, civil disobedience and 
satyagraha are the typical modes through which he transfers and 
propagates his ideas and feelings. 

The suffering undergone in any one of the above forms may 
acutely affect not only an opponent but members of the group 
as well. The sympathetic attitude of the observers and the 
resulting subdued and mild state of the attacker may be e plained 
by another mechanism known as unconscious imitation. From 
infancy till old age imitative reactions, whether physical or men- 
tal, moral or religious, emotional or sentimental, social or poli- 
tical, wittingly or unwittingly appear in our lives. 

The mechanism of imitation works not only for secondary 
things of life like fashion, customs, songs, religious beliefs and 
daily conduct but also for the highest intellectual performances, 
As says J.S. Ross: “A twentieth-Century scientist must imitate the 
thinking of many of his predecessors before he can hope to make 
an original contribution of any value’’. Illustrating his point he 
adds, ‘‘Shakespeare had to stand on the shoulders of the Elizabe- 
than dramatists who preceded him’’.®® 

The mechanism affects people in times of conflict as it does 
in times of peace. The question is why is the violent attacker 
influenced more effectively and in a greater measure than the 
non-violent sufferer ? Suggestion and imitation have fewer chances 
of converting the non-violent to the violent. The reasons are 
both historical or traditional and psychological. In the first 
instance, traditionally humanity hes been more sympathetic and 
responsive to pain and suffering, Secondly, since all of us have 
undergone suffering in some measure we immediately. begin to 
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feel an affinity with the one who is having it, As has been re- 
marked by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards : 


‘The effects upon the organism due to any sign, which 
may be any stimulus from without, or any process taking 
place within, depend upon the past history of the organism, 
both generally and in a more precise fashion... . Past strikings. 
have left, in our organization, engrams, residual traces, which 


help to determine what the mental process will be’’.*7 


Thirdly, it is almost instinctive with us to be brave and this. 
is true in case of an aggressor also. Therefore when he sees the 
aggressed being courageous and manly, confident and self-reliant,. 
living through the ordeal which was ordained by him he begins to. 
eulogise him and his method in gentle and calm tones. 

Accounting for the imitative behaviour of the violent person 
psychologically it may be said that he being more impulsive is. 


more suggestible. E. S. Bogardus says : 


“The act more quickly and deliberate less. The think 
after reacting to suggestions rather than before. Coupled 
with impulsiveness is quick reaction time. As a rule the 


persons with fast reaction time are more suggestible than 


others’’.?® 


His further statement where he states the laws of suggestibility 
which more explicity explain the behaviour of the violent and the 
non-violent person. The why and how of suggestibility and 
imitativeness on the part of the aggressor are contained in the 
following words of Bogardus : 

‘Slaves of impulse are more suggestible than the persons 
who have become habitfrozen. The emotional and senti- 
mental likewise are more suggestible than the rational. 
They respond with less thought. They are unable to 
command the time element needed to check high suggesti- 
bility. They do not take the necessary time for reflection until 
it is too late. They have a highly suggestible configuration of 
personality”’.*° 
Besides these mechanisms, that place the non-violent resister 

at an advantageous position to the violent opponent, the love of 
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the former towards the latter plays still more important a role in 
changing the attitude of the attacker. Through it are eliminated 
the emotions of fear, anger, pride, jealousy and rivalry. Hence 
from the psychological point of view non-violent resistance is a 


better way to resolve conflicts than violence. 


Social Psychological Aspects of Non-violence 


There underlie beneath non-violent ethics certain principles of 
social psychology which the non-violent resister thinks is helpful 
in influencing the conduct of people coming into contact with him. 
These principles of social psychology are in fact the laws of mental 
interaction among persons. 

According to the first principle aggression flourishes if re- 


sisted. 
The second principle enunciates that evil is overcome by 


good. 

The third principle says that ‘Rational reflection allays resent- 
ment and prevents strife’. : 

Violent aggression if meted out with violence leads to rein- 
forced counterviolence by the attacker. This forms a vicious 
circle and continues the defeated party is on the look out for a 
proper occasion and suitable opportunity to take revenge. Violence 
which is founded on the divisive emotions of fear and anger if 
paid in the same coin arouses more evil passions and breeds 
greater criminal tendencies which worsen mutual relations and 
mar the general sanctity of the social atmosphere. Gandhi how- 
ever did not consider violence as a means to cure injustice and 
thought violent resistance to be a still greater wrong, 


The violent attacker gains half a victory ,if he succeeds in 
compelling the victim to adopt a similar method. The evil doer 
knows well that the evil can only thrive if he is able to get the 
co-operation of the recipient. Henceit becomes the duty of the 
nonviolent resister to suffer the excesses of the tyrant thereby non- 
co-operate with him in method and technique. It does not mean 
submission to the evil will of the wrong doer but it means putting 
one’s whole soul against the opponent’s will to conquer evil by 
good. 
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Non-violence therefore means surmounting evil by good 
through moral opposition or applying soul force against physical 
force. This behaviour of the non-violent resister is based on the 
belief that human nature is not immutable but is essentially good 
and has immense potentiality for becoming good. As Gandhi 
says **....ahimsa ought to soften and not to stiffen our opponent’s. 
attitude to us; it ought tomelt him ; it ought to strike a respon- 
sive chord in his heart’’.4° Large-heartedness and unexpected 
kindness shown to the violent opponent is sure to affect his 
behaviour resulting in self-reform. Non-violence may express 
itself in a number of ways. It may be asign, a glance, even 
silence. But such, as it is, will melt the heart of the wrong doer 
and check the wrong, 

The third way, as suggested by the non-violent resister, to allay 
the reta iative and revengeful feelings of the attacker is rational 
reflection. The non-resister believes in spiritual affinity, kinship 
and unity which the violent opponent thinks, will be denied him 
if his behaviour coincides with that of the attacker. Fighting the 
attacker, as has been said earlier, amounts to co-operation with 
the evil doer and means propagation of evil. Secondly it will 
mean stepping down to a lower level from the higher pedestal of 
truth and peace, a thing for which the non-resistant fighter has the 


least choice. 


Equipment of the Non-violent Resister 


It is a common belief that the non-violent resister is made of 
a different metal as compared to the violent person. It is imagined 
that he comes on this earth with a larger share of sympathy, com- 
passion, tolerance, love and courage and is predestined to passivity 
and peace. Being a conglomeration of moral sentiments he is 
thought to be far removed from the common feelings of resent- 
ment, indignation, aggressiveness, courage and contentiousness. 
In a word the equipment of the non-violent resister is believed to 
be far different from the rest of the people. 

Does the non-violent resister lack the elements of pugnacity, 
resentment and belligerency or does he recondition them in 
socially approved channels? The latter seems to be the case. 
The non-violent resister instead of adopting a revengeful attitude 


re ee 
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towards the aggressor faces the brute force passively and calmly. 
The common protective impulse of resentment, and the emotion 
of anger or, indignation do not get flared up but are replaced by 
exposure to self suffering and coolness, This should not be 
mistaken for absence of sentiment but considered asa change in 
their attitudes and sense of values. To resisters anger and revenge 
amount to sin and calm : serene, peaceful non-resistance is great 
virtue, 

In spite non-resisters being of a peaceful disposition, gentle 
habits and attitudes, resentment and indignation take place when 
there is a special call for them, wz., where the moral aspects of 
the situation seem to admit righteous indignation and healthy and 
vigorous resentment. Numerous instances can be cited from. 
Gandhi’s life to illustrate the above point. Hereis an instance 
‘A sheaf of Gandhi Anecdotes’ by G. Ramchandran. In 1926 
when Gandhi was at Sabarmati, there arrived a young man from 
the South. He was secretary to his District Committee, and had 
committed the mistake of not keeping proper accounts. He 
wished that Gandhi should write to his District Committee to 
exonerate him, Instead of receiving saintly sympathy and com. 
pliance he received indignant resentment, as Gandhi wanted him 
to repent for self correction. Gandhi asked him to -go home on 
foot (from Sabarmati to the South) to raise a fund and deposit it. 


Aggressiveness 

It is hard to find vestiges of aggressiveness in the life of the 
non-violent resister. The aggressiveness in character gives way 
to passivity and peace. Gandhi was at the start of his career an 
aggressive individual. But environmental influences, socio-econo- 
mic conditions of the country and his own spiritual experiences 
in life made Gandhia non-violent and peaceful resister. The 
aggressiveness in him gave way to the masochism of the psycho- 
analyst. It was aggression turned against one’s ownself. Satya. 
graha is a fight for the right. The only difference is that it is 
peaceful, non-violent fight in which no weapons are used and 
consists in self-infliction rather than an imposition on others. 
The fight is more on a moral and psychological plane than on 
an immoral and physical one. 
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Courage 


The third great quality necessary for the adequate equipment 
of the non-violent resister is courage. He is not to be easily 
frightened by war instruments or by repressive measures of the 
opponent, nor is he to be overwhelmed by the number of oppo- 
nents. His exceptional and uncommon courage keeps the non- 
violent resister unflinched and undismayed. This is largely a 
function of the social and cultural background of the individual, 
although amenable to constant discipline also. 

Courage and fearlessness are inevitable to the non-violent 
resister for developing faith in the creed of non-violence. Fear 
breeds falsehood and violence and gives birth to cowardice. To 
Gandhi, cowardice was possibly the greatest violence, certainly 
far greater than bloodshed and the like that go under the name of — 
violence. According to him, fearlessness connotes freedom from 
all external fear, fear of disease, bodily injury and death of dis- 
possession of losing one’s nearest and dearest, of losing reputa- 
tion or giving offence, and so on, 

Thus Gandhi wanted the non-violent resister to practise the 
nonviolence of the brave not of the coward. He distinguished 
three levels of non-violence. The first one he calls the non-vio- 
lence of the brave. The chief characteristic of this type is that it 
is based on conviction, pervades every sphere of life and never 
bends, The second type of non-violence is resorted to asa policy 
and if found unworkable is given up. Gandhi calls it the non- 
violence of the weak. In spite of it, it is tolerable so long as it is 
adopted, for whatever considerations and motives, as a policy and 
is pursued with courage and sincerity. It was in this sense that 
congress adopted it. The third type of non-violence is the passive 
non-violence of the coward and the effiminate. Gandhiji preferred 
violence to this type of non-violence. Non-violence and cowardice 
are contradictory terms. If one is the virtue the other is the vice, 
if one springs from love the other springs from hate. 


Contentiousness 
Contentiousness is a conflict, mostly among individuals, 


which takes the form of a polemic, debate, war of words, paper 
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war and so on. It is most common with those who have high 
academic or moral accomplishment to their credit. Do non-violent 
resisters also engage in such controversies or opinion clashes ? 

Since contentiousness is the most natural and instinctive 
reaction of the social animal (man), the non-violent resister cannot 
escape it. The only difference, and most significant one, is 
that the non-violent resister who has attained equanimity and 
poise succeeds in successfully controlling his feelings and word 
expressions. Every word is well thought out and the entire con- 
text of the version is well tempered. Obstreperous, frenzied and 
~ mad phrases that might result in riot or destruction are conspi- 
cously absent from the text of their speech or writing. Their 
utterances radiate friendship, harmony, concord, tranquility, 
truce, love and good-will. For instance Gandhi’s controversy with 
‘Rabindra Nath Tagore over non-co-operation was never touched 
with hot or violent reactions. Gandhi replied in some such words 
as: ‘*..I regard the poet asa sentinel warning us against the 
approach of enemies called Bigotry, Lethargy, Intolerance, Ignor- 
ance, Inertia and other members of that breed’’.*! 


With this basic equipment, which is common to every normal 
man, the non-violent resister develops certain qualities of character 
and temperament viz. patience, love of truth, humility, self-respect, 
self-reliance, self-control, poise and a sense of co-operation to 
ensure success in non-violent and satyagrahic measures. These 
virtues form the sole armoury and weapons of the passive resister, 
which Gandhi wished every passive resister to acquire by doing 
manual work. It was equivalent to military training and had the 
same effect as the latter. These ideas of Gandhi are very similar 
to shose of Rama which Rama expressed to Vibhishana on latter’s | 
anxiety over Rama’s army equipment. Rama says: ‘‘The chariot, 
my dear Vibhishan, that wins the victory for Rama is of a different 
sort from the usual one. Manliness and courage are its wheels ; 
unflinching truth and character its banners and standards ; 
strength, discrimination, self-restraint and benevolence its horses, 
with forgiveness, mercy, equanimity their reins; prayer to God 
is that conqueror’s unerring charioteer ; dispassion his shield, con- 
tentment his sword, charity his axe, intellect his spear and perfect 
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science his stout bow.... There is no other equipment for victory 
comparable to this; and my dear friend, there is no enemy who 
can conquer the man, who takes his stand on the chariot of 
dharma. He who has powerful chariot like this is a warrior who 
can conquer even that great and invincible enemy in the 
world....’? That is the equipment, added Gandhi, that can lead 
us to victor.*? 

Gandhi also laid emphasis on a similar equipment of the non- 
violent resister. He himself tried to accomplish these and in 
doing so registered success to a marked degree. Courage, self- 
restraint and other virtues very much needed for a non-violent 
resister have been interpreted differently by the critics. A few of 
the very common allegations made against Gandhi, the non- 
violent resister, and his method of non-vielence shall be dealt with 


in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 6 


The Technique of 
Non-violence: 


Examination 


Method Antiquated 


The first allegation against non-violence as a method is that 
it is antiquated one, too old to suit modern politico-social structure 
and far removed to effect solutions to problems emerging today. 
It worked in ancient India because society was simple, population 
scattered in isolated villages, means of communication were very 
few and the people religious-minded. Moreover grievances were 
local'and confined to a certain section or village of people. The 
reasons for non-co-operation as were well understood by its 
participants, were causes of annoyance that related to them or to 
their business, and not to matters of politics, internal or external, 
that required specialized knowledge of politics or to areas that 
could be imagined only. 

The first part of the allegation seems to assume that what- 
ever is old becomes obsolete and hence must be given up. If that 
is the contention, it may be attributed to the outcome of a primi- 
tive pattern of thinking, If this principle of discarding the old 
state for a new one, had been in vogue it would have left civiliza- 
tion far poorer than it is today. It ison the experiences of the 
past, which, undoubtedly, have been modified and improved upon 
that the rich civilization of today stands. 
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Accordingly Gandhi modified the ancient method of non- 
violent non-co-operation to suit the complex structure of society 
and to enable it to solve the complicated issues of today. He 
developed the technique and widened its scope to meet the needs. 
of modern India. Finding that politics had entered into every 
sphere of our activity, he transferred the idea from the religious 
to the political sphere. Religion and politics, as he preached, 
were no two separate things, rather were interdependent and 
coexistent, He said in 1940 that religion transcended Hinduism, 
islam, Christianity, etc. It did not supersede them rather, brought. 
harmony in them and gave them reality. 

The technique has proved successful in solving political, social 
and economic problems of the country. 

The latter part of the allegation suggests its (non-violent 
non-co-operation) unworkability under modern circumstances, 
first, because society has become more complex, second, because 
grievances pervade a larger area and problems urging solution are 
more knotty and intricate. It is true that society has grown in 
size, stature and structure but scientific inventions and moral 
advancements with all their amenities have correspondingly 
grown. With the coming in of the railway and the media of 
mass communication like the radio, the newspaper, the magazine 
etc. a whole community can be informed of any policy, move- 
ment or reform inno time. Besides this, Gandhiji established in 
every village, city or province congress committees and ashramas 
to work as training centres and when necessary to serve as informa- 
tion bureaus for the public of that sector. It was the power of 
the modified technique of non-violance that masses could be 
aroused from a comatose state toa state of consciousness. The 
best thing in the Gandhian method was that it did not stress the 
number of participants in any civil disobedience movement. Had 
this been the essential feature, it would not have succeeded in 
India. The country’s vastness would never have admitted of 
unanimity of action. In any good and great cause it is not the 
number of fighters but it is the quality of which they are made 
that is important. History of the world will bear it out that the 
greatest men have always stood alone like Buddha, Jesus, 


Mohammed, Socrates etc. 
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Thinking the problem rationally one may say that if the 
method of non-violence or satyagraha has any logical or psycho- 
logical appeal it must succeed everywhere howsoever complicated 
the social structure and whatever the complexity of society. 
Since the method is based on truth and peaceful co-operation it 
shall always be recognized and subscribed to by the sane people 
of the world at all times. Since it is the best technique to extend 
the opportunities of life and to gain satisfaction, it will always 
have a psychological appeal. It has shown that changes can be 
wrought not only by war but also by peace and by peaceful me- 
thods. To quote Foster Dulles : 


‘Since the fighting stopped at the end of World War II, 
many momentous changes have occurred peacefully. We 
have recorded some of them. In the face of this record, no 
nation can fairly claim that only by war can it get a greater 
and deserved opportunity in the world. Never in the history 
has there been so clear a recognition of the fact that the 
possibility of peaceful change is a fundamental prerequisite 
to peace”’,} 


Method Seeks Peace at any Price 


Some have asserted that non-violence seeks to win peace at 
any price. The assertion is contrary to facts. The fact is that 
the non-violent resister wants to pay the price until he has exhau- 
sted his coffers which is life itself rather than persuading and 
coercing others to do so, from behind the four walls. He himself 
assumes the leadership of the non-violent army, instead of appoin- 
ing some one else as is the usual practice with a commander-in- 
chief of the violent forces, and not retrace a step till he falls 
fighting to the ground. The brand of peace, that the non- 
violent resister desires, is different from that desired by the 
militarist. The sort of peace attained by the latter is considered 
to be polluted with crime and murder and as a breeder of violence 
and hatred, it is ephemeral. 

The non-violent resister no doubt is equally particular and 
insistent upon his thoughts, beliefs and ideals and is seldom 


prepared to compromise at their cost but nevertheless he finds no 
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justification in killing those who do not follow his preachings. 
Like a wise and rational man he is conscious of human imperfec- 
tions. He believes in the maxim ‘‘to err is human and to forgive 
divine’, and therefore is prepared to negotiate and retrace his 


steps, if faulty. 


Moreover unlike the believer in violence and physical force he 
does not think of individual morality as apart from group moral- 
ity, a belief that has caused civilizational complicacies and out- 
rages of war. The violent individual in personal behaviour shows 
greater frankness and sympathy and love for justice, peace and 
morality, but practises suspicion, hatred, injustice, violence and 
immorality in group behaviour. Capitalism which has set up 
this dual morality and which finds in war the solution of all 
difficulties, has separated the individual from group values. 
Non-violence and peace attempt to revive this unity whose absence 
as J. B. Kriplani says ; 


‘fis bound to have an adverse effect upon his individual 
life and morals, Humanity can get really civilized only 
when both of its facets, the individual and the group, get 
civilized. Moral man and immoral society cannot pull 
together profitably for long. Individual advance and social 
retrogation soon destroys the balance necessary for abiding 
progress’’.? 


To achieve the proposed end, the non-violent resister tries 
to establish peace through the non-violent means of love and non- 
violence. This leads us to the much debated point of means and 
ends. Violence treats men as mere means. Marx and Lenin 
regarded violence asa temporary expedient only justified as a 
necessary means of ushering in a new order of peace. 


The non-violent resister wants peace through non-violence 
because he does not agree with the dogmatic belief of the pacifists 
and communists that the end justifies the means. He declines 
their saying ‘means are after all means’ and asserts ‘means 
are after all everything’, According to Gandhi means and ends 
were convertible terms, Quincy Wright in this connection 
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writes : 

‘(Peace requires that no end should justify violence as a 
means toits attainment, consequently no person or group 
should believe in any end so firmly that compromise or 
at least postponement of realization is impossible’’.® 


The passive resister lays great emphasis on means, because 
he knows, that these alone can be controlled, and one can have 
no surety of the results. He believes in the Gita version which 
says that man has control over the action and not over results. 
The means may be likened to a seed the end to a tree ; and there 
is just the same inviolable connection between the means and the 
end as there is between the seed and the tree. 


He believed that however clearly defined the goal be it can 
never lead us to success. The certainty of attaning it and the 
purity of its content depends upon the means that are adopted. 
The progress of the goal will be in exact proportion to the purity 
of our means, 


In the end, the non-violent resister does not interpret violence 
as a method of the brave, rather, considers it to be a weapon of 
the weak and the cowardly. He does not accept it to be an 
effective means for perpetuating the ideals or institutions for 
which he stands. Killing persons opposing our views and injuring 
their feelings and sentiments through some other violent measure 
is most undemocratic and can never lay sufficiently strong founda- 
tions for future democratic states. Gandhi believed that demo- 
cracy could not be evolved by forcible methods. The spirit of 
democracy could not be imposed from without. Jt had to come 
from within. 


The foundations of peace have therefore to be laid in society 
by getting over the destructive action of six dynamic forces— 
ideologies, economic pressures, nationalism, imperialism, milit- 
arism and the complexes of fear, hate and revenge, and establish- 
ing it in its positive aspect, In its positive phase the peace of the 
non-violent resister means fostering international justice and 
co-operation.- The resister does not mean by peace the sheer 


avoidance of conflict, for he knows it will not solve the problem. 
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Quincy Wright’s words in this connection convey fully the non- 
violent resister’s idea of peace: 


‘‘Peace which means merely the avoidance of war in 
any circumstances is self defeating, because it encourages 
injustice which leads to war and it frustrates the co-opera- 
tive handling of probleins which alone can prevent war. To 
be either logically conceivable or practically effective, peace 
they say must have a positive meaning. It must mean inter- 
national justice, implies orderly procedures anda spirit of 
co-operation in dealing with internationa! problems. ‘These 
conditions can only be realized in a world society’’.4 


Method Surrenders Right of Self-defence 


It is alleged that non-violent resistance is a surrender of the 
right of self-defence. This is notso. The fact is different. The 
non-violent resister advocates non-violent self-defence. He does 
not want defence to be irrationally reverenced, but on the con- 
trary sees in this mythical national ‘‘honour’’ or “defence” the 
cause of all tensions, conflicts and wars. He wants people to 

rise above the defence complex. Itisa belief, that has caused 

“the greatest psychological insecurity and has become the chief 
psychological source for preparations of war and for war itself. 
The psychological source of the defence complex lies in men or 
nations, which want to amass wealth and desire for wider areas 
to own and rule. The masses in general do not understand the 
meaning of defence. 

The meaning of defence is not asked nor given, It is an 
assumption about vaguely conceived possible enemies. And the 
majority in each nation continues to believe quite seriously that 
they alone are honest in pleading that there armaments are only 
for defence.° 

Non-violent resistance which is an art of self-defence seeks to 
cure this ‘complex’ by furnishing measures that would root out 
the psychological sources of war and nullify the needs of violent 
self-defence. It is founded and fed by principles of mutual aid, 
love, co-operation, goodwill and forgiveness instead of rivalry, 
competition, hatred, aggression and domination of the violent 
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defender. The resister trusts and befriends every people 
and nation and feels least suspicious of other people’s designs and 
actions. The deeply ingrained spirit of non-violence in him 
makes him feel sympathetic towards all. 


With this spirit the non-violent resister tries to remove the 
principal motives of war and crime, in other words, the chances 
of violent defence. Gandhi, for instance, vigorously attempted 
to narrow down the gulf between the upper and the lower classes 
by launching war on two fronts. First, to wipe out the economic 
barrier he tried to eradicate unemployment and servitude, and 
allay the prejudice he introduced cottage industries and spinning. 
Second, todo away with innate differences between classes he 
fought against untouchability. Thus overcoming the psycho- 
logical cause of war laid in the social structure, on the home 
front, he adopted measures that allayed fears and suspicions and 
cured the defence complex on the international plane. India 
enjoys this psychological condition even today, as it practises 
“independent foreign policy, has no suspicion, no desire of 
ageression and is trying to solve every problem national or inter- 
national through persuasion, co-operation and non-violence. 


Besides these conditions, when passive resistance tries to 
create and establish traditions of peace to make possible non- 
violent self-defence, the non-violent resister sees no natural enemy. 
Looking on all men as the creation of God he feels a similar self 
to be pervading in all. He sees no distinction between an oppon- 
ent, a sinner, a criminal and satyagrahi. Itison account of this 
belief, generated by training, that the satyagrahi hesitates to kill] 
anyone, and is prepared to meet death than be prepared to kill 
the opponent. ‘‘When it is a question of choice between killing 


oneself or the assailant, I have no doubt in my mind, that the 
first should be his choice’’.® 


The non-violent resister does not stop here, but goes ahead, 
To him what is true in personal rivalry and conflict is also true 
when masses come into conflict. He advises that if a state is 
subject to aggression by a foreign nation the satyagraha may be 
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applied with certain modifications. In the words of Gandhi : 


‘A non-violent man or society does not anticipate or 
provide for attacks from without. On the contrary, sucha 
person or society firmly believes that no body is going to 
disturb them. If the worst happens, there are two ways open 
to non-violence. To yield possession but non-co-operate with 
the aggressor, Thus supposing that a modern edition of 
Nero descended upon India, the representative of the state 
wil let him in but tell him that he will get no assistance from 
people. They will prefer death to submission. The second 
way will be non-violent resistance by a people who have been 
trained in the non-violent way. They would offer them- 
selves unarmed as fodder for the aggressor’s cannon, The 
underlying belief in either case is that even a Nero is not 
devoid of a heart, The unexpected spectacle of endless row 
upon row of men and women simply dying rather than 
surrendering to the will of an aggressor must ultimately melt 
him and his soldiery’’.? 


Gandhi, the father of the technique of non-violence and non- 
violent self defence, distinguishes between aggressive and defensive 
violence. He considers the latter to be superior and wishes it 
could be non-violent. He says: : 

“There are two ways of defence. The best and the — 
most effective is not to defend at all, but to remain at one’s 
post risking every danger. The next best but equally honour- — 
able method is to strike bravely in self defence and put one’s — 
life in the most dangerous positions’’.® 


The non-violent resister does not rule out the use of violence 
in self defence completely. Gandhi cites instances when battle 
against an aggressor would be considered non-violent. He says, 
when there is no forethought for violence, when the victim is — 
weaker in power than the attacker, self-defence is indicative of © 
bravery and selflessness. Thus self defence is the only honourable 
course where there is unreadiness for self immolation. ‘I would — 
risk violence a thousand times than emasculation of whole race’’.® : 
The non-violent resister holds liberty, self-respect and justice — 
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uppermost than all other considerations. ‘If we do not know 
how to defend ourselves, our women and our places of worship by 
the force of suffering, 7. ¢. non-violence, we must, if we are men, 
be at least able to defend all these by fighting’!® Exhorting the 
women for self-protection against surrendering their body to the 
passions of the attacker he suggested: When a woman 1s assaulted 
she might not think in terms of himsa or ahimsa. Her primary 
duty was self-protection. She was at liberty to employ every 
method or means that come to her mind in order to defend her 
honour. Gandhiji himself became a party to maintain justice. 
He thought it his duty to assist a just cause actively, it mattered 
little whether it coincided with his principle of non-violence or not. 


Nevertheless, the non-violent resister holds the method of 
defence by soul-force to be far superior to armed resistance. It 
benefits both the assailant and the victim. The suffering under- 
gone by the latter rinses the soul of the former of all its passions, 
evil motives and intentions. On the other side the heart of the 
victim becomes as strong as steel that received heat-treatment for 
a prolonged time. Defeat or death in such defence gives life and 
force to the cause rather than breeding hatred and valence which 
is generally the outcome of violent combat. 


Method not Universal 


It has been questioned by certain critics whether non-violent 
resistance can be used only by intellectuals, saints, ascetics, religious 
minded people and vegetarians, It is, in other words, doubting 
the universal applicability of the technique. This misgiving and 
incredulity has been caused by Gandhi because he was the sponsor 
and leader of most of the non-violent movements in India and 
practised the virtues as mentioned above. It one would take the 
trouble of seeing the history of the past movements one would 
find such doubts tottering. Past records show that the technique 
has been successfully used in individual as well as group conflict 
by all classes of men, rich or poor, literate or illiterate, rural or 
urban, vegetarian or non-vegetarian, religious or irreligious, It 
has been used by Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs, Europeans, 
Africans, Chinese etc. with equal efficacy. Regarding India Says 
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Gandhi: 


‘‘India has an unbroken tradition of non-violence from 
times immemorial. But at no time in her ancient history, as. 
far as 1 know it, has it had complete non-violence in action 
pervading in the whole land. Nevertheless, it is my unshakable 
belief that her destiny is to deliver the message of non-vio- 
lence to man-kind. it may take ages to come to fruition. 
But so far as I can judge, no other country will precede her 
in the fulfilment of that mission’. 


The tradition of Ahimsa may be traced back to the period 
of Upanishads and its later development through Patanjali and. 
the great epics viz. the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Gita. Later Jainism and Buddhism stressed on it as a great 
virtue. The strength of this virtue was tested for the first time 
against British rule in Benares in 1812. People resorted to the 
method of passive resistance as a protest against certain measure 
of the British administration. Asa result of it all the shops in 
in the city were closed and people did not work, A similar feat 
was performed in 1830 in Mysore against its ruler. People left 
their village homes and paid no taxes, 


Aldous Huxley reports a number of non-violent movements 
in Europe which were pertially or completely successful. Accord- 
ing to him the Finns carried on non-violent resistance against 
certain Russian Officers from 1901-1905 and were ultimately 
successful because the law imposing conscription on Finland was 
repealed. In another country of Europe viz. Germany, two cam- 
paigns of nonviolent resistance were carried out against Bismarck 
by the Catholics in the first instance and secondly by the working 
class. Both the campaigns were successful. There is another 
instance of mass non-violent resistance that took place in Hungary 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 


The .scepticism of the critic seems to have been aroused 


because of a common belief that the non-violent person has a 
different physical and mental equipment. C. M. Case in his 


Nonviolent Coercion, after making thorough enquiries about the 
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passive resisters’ and the conscientious objectors’ historical, bio- 
graphical, psychological and statistical equipment came to the 
conclusion that these people are normal in their equipment and 
non-violent behaviour is the result of acquired traits. This con- 
clusion is true in India also. These traits are the outcome of 
self-control and discipline on the part of non-violent resisters. 
Gandhi in his personal life as well as through his preachings and 
other institutions instilled these virtues in the followers, He 
showed that just as groups could be trained to fight against other 
violent groups, so they could be trained to meet the violent group 
in a non-violent way. To make the technique a success he trained 
his followers and his control gave them mastery over the basic 
emotions of fear and anger and developed, on the other hand, a 
love for peace and truth. So the virtues of saintliness, asceticism, 
religiousness and vegetarianism are the result of training in non- 
violence and are the prerequisites to end war which comprises 
sentimentality, self-righteousness and pugnacity. 

The non-violent resister emphasises religion more than 
any other thing. By this he does not mean idol worship, going 
to temples, reading religious books and believing the supernatural 
powers. By religion he means following the right cause and dis- 
charging one’s duties honestly and sincerely according to one’s 
state in life, in such a manner that they do not jeopardise others’ 
rights. He sees in it the cure of all war and immorality. 

Gandhi realized the significance of religion in establishing 
peace and rooting out hatred and violence. He tried to inculcate 
in his people a passion for attaining the spiritualism of the past by 
becoming conscious of the hollowness of materialism. The neces- 
sity of such a confidence and faith is being felt by all great politi- 
cians of the world, In words of Foster Dulles : 

‘Our greatest need is to regain confidence in our spiritual 
heritage. Religious belief in the moral nature and possibili- 
ties of man is, and must be relevant to every kind of society, 
throughout the ages pastand those to come. It is relevant 
to the complex conditions of modern society’’.'8 


Under these circumstances, when all men are feeling the need 
of peace, it will not be justifiable to criticise non-violent resisters 
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for being religious minded, saintly or vegetarians. The virtues 
are interdependent and connot be mastered without resorting to 
the other. For instance vegetarianism is only an aiding factor in 
adopting non-violence. Non-violence is helped but is not depen- 
denton any one of them, Several instances are there to 
contradict it. Hence the allegation amounts to be the result of 
the fallacy of non-observation of negative instances. 


Method Contrary to Human Nature 


Besides these general allegations against non-violence, several 
psychological criticisms have also been made against it. The 
first in this series holds that non-violent resistance is impossible 
because it is contrary to human nature. According to critics, the 
instinct for fighting and other psychological impulses are inherent 
and their action cannot be evaded Or neglected. L. L. Bernard 
divides the psychological causes into two classes, general emotional 
attitudes and the specific attitudes. Under the first group come 
fear, suspicion, distrust, pugnacity, anger, greed and national 
superiority. The second group consists of those derived from the 
first and extended to foreign groups or nations.1* 

The war instinct theory has been supported by many psycho- 
logists among whom are William McDougall, Shand, Trotter, W. 
Thorndike, and J. B. Watson. They contend that the instinct 
of pugnacity in man leads him to attack other men. Dr. William 


Brown says : 

‘‘Among these primitive instincts I would emphasise the 
instinct of pugnacity as something definite and unmistak- 
able.... This and other instincts undergo a fierce arousal 
as soon as war is declared’’.1® 


Not only psychologists but intellectuals as well have accepted 
this view and spoken in favour of it. Lord Davies is one of them 
and has asserted that the combative instinct is inherentin human 


nature. He says: 
‘‘The combative instinct in human nature is highly deve- 
loped. Of all animals man is the greatest. He will fight to 
the death even when his reason tells him that his fate is 
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sealed. The dumb beast, on the other hand, is driven to his 
final defeat by by the primitive passions of range and fury. 
In the international sphere this instinct seldom slumbers. It 
is goaded to assert itself by all manner of agencies, some of 
which operate in the open whilst others work in the dark. 
The Press for instance, is a constant irritant, loudly proclaim- 
ing the backslidings of every country other than its own, 
whilst the armament firms prefer to stimulate the combatant 
spirit by devious and subterranean methods’’.!¢ 


This concept of human nature, if it be taken for granted, 
leaves little hope for the non-violent technique and ultimately for 
world progress which is fundamentally based on mutual love, co- 
operation and goodwill. This would mean that human nature is 
fixed and immutable, and that there is little chance for social and 
cultural factors to modify it. The instinctive standpoint has met 
vehement criticism at the hands of psychologists and other people 
during the last decade. J. F. Brown has criticised all those who 
had tried to define human nature. He interpreted the behaviour 
of every individual in terms of physical and social environment in 
which the behaviour takes place. He did away with all such ideas 
that held inherent human reactions. He says : 


‘‘From our primitive ancestors to us as modern men, 

change in ‘human nature’ has occurred and it seems only 

_reasonable to suppose that change will continue to occur in 
the lives of our issue’’.?’ 


The innateness or universality of aggressive behaviour like- 
wise has been received with disfavour and is today an out-dated 
view. Different surveys have found out that to many societies 
warfare is foreign. Aggressive ;warfare, they say, is a cultural 
determinant. When a particular society reaches to a certain 
degree of civilization there develops conflict. It is not the inborn 
tendency in man that leads him to war but different other motives. 
viz. greed, glory, food, etc. that lead him to fight. Human 
nature is thus above it. Human nature is too general a concept 
to make it responsible for wars just as Natural Law is too vague 
and unspecific for the same purpose, Horney, Fromm and Kardiner 
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have strongly emphasized its cultural and situational origin. 


Psychologists unanimously affirm today that war and peace 
are the consequence of learned behaviour. War as instinctive is 
challenged and no more accepted. In 1944 a large group of 
psychologists expressed their conviction that ‘“‘No race, nation or 
social group is inevitably warlike’’.49 Later in 1948 a group of 
social scientists gathered in Paris to deliberate upon the problem 
of peace. The eight social scientists who attended the two-week 
conference in a joint statement said : 


“To the best of our knowledge there is no evidence to 
indicate that wars are necessary and inevitable consequences 
of ‘human nature’ as such. While men vary greatly in their 
capacities and temperaments, we believe there are vital 
needs common to all men which must be fulfilled in order to 
establish and maintain peace; men everywhere want to be 
free from hunger and disease, from insecurity and fear ; men 
everywhere want fellowship and the respect of their fellow- 
men ; the chance for personal growth and development’’,29 


The non-violent resister who agrees with the above view of 


psychologists holds a different philosophy of human nature. He 
thinks man to be essentially good and has firm faith and pro- 
gressive optimism in conversion of the brute and the beast in man 
to a higher self, Gandhi succeeded in moulding individuals as 
well as groups through non-violence. He removed untouchability, 
achieved national unity and India’s freedom through the least 
possible force and death. His life is an example to the worid in 


general and those people in particular who believe in the instinct 


of pugnacity being ingrained in human nature, 


Method a Distorted form of Concealment or Flight | 
Frederic Lyman Wells, an American psychologist charged 7 
pacifism with being distorted form of ‘‘the instinct of concealment 
or flight or shamming death, Rk. S. Woodworth identifies these 
instincts (including all others) with unlearned motives and main- — 
tains that these unlearned motives formerly called instincts, have 


their counterpart in primary emotions, 7. ¢., primary emotion is — 
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the affective aspect of the operation of any one of the principal 
instincts.21. This suggests that instincts and emotions are only 
different aspects of the same mental state. But in fact the two 
processes are distinct and must be distinguished. An instinct is a 
tendency to act whereas an emotion is a tendency to feel. But 
when found together one is preparatory to the other. Here for 
instance flight is the instinct and has the emotion of fear as its 
counterpart. 

Instincts in general may be classified into three broad cate- 
gories—those of self-preservation ; those of self-reproduction ; and 
thirdly those which have concern with the welfare of the group. 
Since our chief concern here is with the instinct of flight which 
falls under the first group we shall not deal with other instincts of 
the remaining two groups. The instinct of flight therefore is 
self-preservatory and is resorted to protect oneself against danger. 
The chief forms of protective reaction to danger are, flight, aggres- 
sion, manipulative activity, immobility and collapse. 

Flight from danger is the most primitive form of human 
reaction. Flight and concealment are sometimes combined and 
sometimes manifested separately. Sometimes, when there is immi- 
nent danger, one hides oneself. One runs away when the enemy 
is at a distance and hides himself when he is out of sight. Fear 
is aggravated when the attempt to escape or to flee is inter- 
fered, Finding no way toescape from danger, the individual 
becomes violent or aggressive, and the emotion of anger is domi- 
nant at themoment. Apparently fear is temporarily suppressed 
and the person employs all possible manipulative activities to 
escape which on failing make him immobile ultimately-to suffer 
collapse. 

Now the problem is whether this charge of fear of which flight 
is only a manifestation applies or not to the conduct of non-violent 
resister. Flight or concealment means avoiding the opponent 
totally. This is notin agreement either with the philosophy or 
the behaviour of the non-resistant. He fears none but God. He 
is afraid of internal foes, viz. animal passion, anger and the like. 
He believes that external fears would exist no more once the indi- 
vidual has conquered them. As Gandhi says: ‘‘Fear has no place 
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in our hearts when we have shaken off the attachment for wealth 
for family and for the body. ‘Tena tyakten bhunjithan* is a 
noble commandment. Health, family and the body will be there 
just the same ; we have only to change our attitude towards them. 
All these are not ours but God’s....”.** With this philosophy of 
life and its matetial objects how can one bring forward the charge 
that the pacifist will flee away to get a further lease of life. 

Lastly, the charge does not conform with the psychological 
theories of emotion. According to the James-Lange theory of 
emotions ‘‘emotion is a consequence not a cause of the bodily 
expression’, According to James, emotion is simply an organic 
sensation, and nothing more, t. e. organic sensations constitute an 
emotion, He urges the most vital point of his theory as follows : 
“If we fancy some strong emotion and_ then try to abstract from 
our consciousness of it all the feeling of its bodily symptoms, we 
find we have nothing left behind, no mind stuff” out of which 
the emotion can be constituted and that a cold and mental state 
of intellectual perception is all that remains”, ‘Thus according to 
James there can be no emotion of fear without quickened heart 
beats, shallow breathing, trembling of lips and other similar 
visceral-stirrings. This is a condition which does not apply in case 
of the non-violent resister. He cannot flee because conversion of 
the opponent through love and suffering ishis motto. Since he 
does not take to flight there is hardly any question of fear which 
is concommitant of the former action. The sequence is reversed, 
i. e. fleeing is followed by fear. Itisa thing contrary to the fact 
as the non-violent resister is always facing the opponent with all 
boldness and courage. In view of these facts, which the critic 
seems to have overlooked it would be unjustified to charge non- 
violent resistance as a form of concealment or flight. 


Method Rationalization of Fear 

Another psychological allegation, agatinst non-violence which 
runs very close to the preceding one, holds that it is ‘rationaliza- 
tion of fear’? and isa mode of behaviour through which the 
individual seeks personal security. Rationalization is a device to 


defend one’s ownself. 


*Enjoy the things of earth by renouncing them. 
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It is one of those processes by which we manage to conceal 
from ourselves our less Jaudable motives, so that we make ourselves 
appear good, intelligent, reasonable, laudable’’.?3 


Hubert Bonner defines Rationalization ‘‘asa mechanism of 
adjustment, a technique of self concealment and self justifica- 
tion’’.2* Fearing disapproval by society or by his own conscience, 
the individual supplies plausible reasons for his behaviour rather 
than finding true motives for an action, Rationalization is un- 
conscious preparation to meetcriticism. The underlying motive 
behind rationalized behaviour is to appear superior to what one 
1s. 

Rationalization is applied in social behaviour to keep up 
social standards and values. Social rules of morals, etiquette and 
manners if strictly observed would create discord among members 
hence they have to rationalise their defaulting behaviour so that 
others may not take itill. Psychologically speaking it is the fear 
of disapproval that compels one to apply the mechanism of ration- 
alization in day to day social behaviour. For instance one cannot 
declare his sexual interests in frank terms. ‘The greatest restraint 
on frankness is imposed in intergroup relations. To prolong 
exploitation of the weak, the stronger justifies his action telling the 
exploited that he would be benefitted thereby. To quote Hooton : 


‘‘Man incessantly seeks to compromise with his conscience 
or with his innate humanitarianism, by rationalizing his pre- 
datory behaviour. He must convince himself that the act of 
grabbing is somehow noble and beautiful, that he can rape in 
righteousness and murder in magnanimity. He insists upon 
playing the game, not only with an ace up his sleeve, out 
with the smug conviction that God has put it there’’,25 


Further, rationalization isa mechanism that tries to resolve 
conflicts between the efforts of the individual and_ the cultura] 
values of the group or between basic impulses and the self-regard- 
ing tendencies, for the feeling of self respect and prestige, is the 
fundamental cause of all rationalization. It generally comes into 
operation when there is a competitive situation in which two rivals, 
individuals or groups try to show superiority one over the other. 
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Interpreting the conduct of the non-violent resister on the lines 
in which rationalization has been defined and described, we may 
first of allexpound the aim of the pacifist when he comes forth 
before the opponent. The motive of the non-violent resister, as 
expressed by Gandhi, is as follows: 


“Having flung aside the sword, there is nothing except 
the cup of love which I can offer to those who oppose me. 
It is by offering that cup that I expect to draw them close to 
me. I cannot think of permanent enmity between man and 
man, and believing, as | doin the theory of rebirth, I live 
in the hope that if notin this birth, in some other birth, IL 
shall be able to hug all humanity in friendly embrace’’,*6 


To him love is the strongest force the wor!d possesses and yet 
it is the humblest imaginable. Love and patience are the guiding 
motives of the non-violent resister. He believes that the hardest 
heart and the grossest ignorance must disappear before the rising 


sun of suffering without anger and malice 


With these assertions of the nonviolent resister there is little 
scope left for doubt that his motives are base and there is an urge 
for superiority to fulfil which he takes to non-resistance which is a 
rationalised measure. Secondly it is said that the individual supp- 
lies reasons for his behaviour. In this case we do not find any 
reasons being advanced before or after an action because there is 
no urge for superiority or any other feeling except that he warts 
to win the opponent by force of love. The argument applies in 
all cases whether it be rationalization applied to social or cultural 
behaviour ; of an individual or a group. 


The charge, as it stands, that non-violent resistance is an 
attempt to put a bold appearance before an object of fear, or 
psychologically speaking ‘rationalization of fear’, is one which 
can be levelled against any science or art. The charge equally 
holds. good in case of medicine, for we can say that all the 
medical inventions and researches to allay the cause of human 
suffering and disease are motivated by a sense of fear. The same 
can be said of agriculture too. One may say shat all attempts 
to raise the crop to tend to the area of cultivatian are forms of 7 
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rationalization of the fear of poverty. Arguments of this type 
which have little gravity and logic behind them can be increased 
to as great a number as one would like. Asa matter of fact 
this is no argument. It is a criticism for its own sake and leads, 
us to no real conclusion, 


The criticism to be a projection of the critics’ feeling as it 
assigns the guilt impulses of the opponent to the non-violent 
resister. The charge seems to have issued forth from those 
corners, which began to look towards the technique and its 
initiator with awe and suspicion, when it gained momentum 
and commenced registering success at various places. The 
technique, which so far was looked upon as a weapon of the weak 
and the cowardly, and Gandhi, who had been applauded for 
loyalty to the Government and who had obtained honours was. 
accused of acting as an agency that seduced disaffection among the 
masses. The fear manifested itself by declaring the satyagraha 
illegal and sending Gandhi behind the bars. The fear was greatly 
impregnated with the anxiety that if the technique remains 
unbridled it might shorten British stay in India. Thus haunted 
by the fear of losing ground, the rulers, the virtual critics, began 
to attribute rationalised behaviour to the action of non-violent 
resisters, So the charge ina transferred one and not a real 
one. 


Method AnmiGunts to Self Saksnission 


Some psychologists have alleged that non-violent resistance is 
self submission. To McDougall it is nothing but a manifestation 
of the instinct of self abasement. Self submission is a motive 
which has no physiological basis like flight and aggressiveness, but 
occurs at times owing to personal or social needs. It is generally 
taken to be means to an end. Other similar motives are gregarious- 
ness, paternal, pre-maternal. filial and acquisitiveness. 


McDougall’s theory of self-tendencies of ‘self-display’ and 
‘self abasement’ (elation and subjection being corresponding 
emotions) are recent additions to the psychology of motives. 
Darwin in his The Descent of Man gives a detailed treatment to the 
self-display tendency and considers it to be an exposition of the 
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courtship tendency. The individual through it wants to show 
his superiority to spectating people. On the other hand the 
instinct of self abasement is a tendency that is manifested due to 
inferiority feeling in the individual. McDougall describes the 
behaviour in the two cases by the words ‘strutting’ and ‘slinking’ 
respectively. James Drever says that the accompanying con- 
sciousness in the two behaviours may be described as the ‘am I 
not a wonder’ consciousness and the ‘please do not notice me’ 
consciousness. He says: 


‘that this instinct expresses in the slinking crest fallen 
behaviour, a genera] diminuition of muscular tone, slow 
restricted movements, a hanging down of the head, and side 
long glances. Inthe dog the picture is completed by the 
sinking of the tail between the legs with every mark of sub- 
mission’’.?7 
These characteristic features of the submissive or self-abased 

individual do not seem to be applicable to the non-violent resister. 
The picture is true of a coward who has been greatly overwhelmed 
by fear. But we know that cowardice has no place in the scheme 
of non-violence. In the words of Gandhi: 


‘‘cowardice....is possibly the greatest violence, certainly 


far greater than bloodshed and the like that go under the 


name of violence, For it comes from want of faith in God 


and ignorance of His attributes’’.”° 

On the contrary Gandhi tried to infuse or graft the feelings 
of self-confidence, self relianee, resoluteness and firmness into his 
countrymen in general and in non-violent resisters in particular. 
He asked the people to renounce ‘‘oriental submissiveness’’ and 
put on a bold appearance. Viscount Samuel remarks, ‘‘He taught 
the Indian to straighten his back to raise his eyes, to face circum- 


stances with a steady gaze.’’?® 
Non-violence has been charged as a tendency to regression, 
The charge is projection of the violent individual. Asa matter 


of fact there is social, mental and physical regression in violence 


rather than in non-violence. Violence is against all proclamations 


of civilization which aims at peaceful co-operation. In cooler 
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moments every one idealises and votes for peace, but no sooner 
is there a call for war, all people including the sanest rush towards 
it, Thus fighting is falling below our set standards and it is 
social regression. To the fighting people war is an excitement, in 
whose absence they feel dull and lethargic. It comesto them as 
a relief. Warring people, when they are at their camps, indulge 
in play, drink and women. They regress physically as well as 
mentally. Warring people get thrills of dress, decorations and 
intoxicants, 


Non-violent resisters at no time resort to such pleasures. When 
they are face to face with the violent person or group they desire 
to convert him or it to peace through suffering and example. In 


peace-times they are busy in constructive activities, 


Method: Over-desire for Freedom 


It has been asserted, among others, by Frederic Lyman Wells 
that non-violent resistance is an over-desire for freedom. It is in 
other words masochism. Masochism is aterm used in analytic 
psychology to denote a tendency usual in infancy and early child- 
hood but outgrown or sublimated in later life, to take pleasure in 
having pain inflicted upon one self. 


Generally the term is used in sexual context where the one 
feels pleasure by suffering pain. 


itis common experience with all of us that we observe a 
number of masochistic, self-injuring and expiatory mechanisms 
Operating from early childhood till old age. In the early toilet and 
phallic stage the child practises self-injury which is too ephemeral. 
In the adolescent and adult period there goes along with sexual 
masochism physical and psychic injury. Thus the child starts life 
with fused destructive and constructive impulses. Some part of 
these impulses is turned to outward objects and is known as sadism. 
A certain amount remains within the indvidual and it is primary 
masochism. ‘Therefore’, says Edward Glover, ‘Sadism, when 
frustrated and turned back, tends to reinforce masochism. This 


additional contribution to masochism is called secondary 
masochism,’’3® 
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Applying masochism in this sense to the conduct of the non- 
violent resister we can say with confidence that there is nothing 
‘infantile or sexual’ about his mode of conduct. Our previous 
knowledge of the non-violent resister stands in good stead to 
account for his behaviour. The impatient though cool enthusiasm 
of the non-violent sufferer is inspired by some high ideal, love of 
justice, freedom of the underdog and the country in which be 
inhabits and not from what he wants to suffer for demonstrative and 
exhibitive purposes. Thus goaded by nobler motives, narcissism 
temporarily escapes and there is left no feeling for self-preserva- 
tion. It is replaced by impulse of self-sacrifice. ‘This seems to 
me to have been misunderstood by the critic as masochism. 


The notion, that non-violent resisters desire freedom, has 
largely gained currency with Gandhi’s critics. According to them 
the satyagrahi behaves in such a manner that the oppressor feels 
compelled to take sterner and bruter actions. But the fact is 
that he does not invite suffering but is prepared to face it boldly 
and firmly if it is useful in defending a right and just cause. He 
thinks of non-violent resistance asa creative force hence the 
uncalled for and unsought suffering is taken ina natural and 
normal cause. He aims to convert the oppressor and to create 
in him feelings of love and sympathy towards the cause of the 
sufferer. Gandhi prevented the brutalization of the opponent and 
desired that the opponent should not be compelled to inflict 
punishment. Suffering however great and vile should not be sought 
after. As Gandhi says: “Let us all be brave enough to die the 
death of a martyr, but let no one lust for martyrdom’’.*} 


Some critics have disparagingly commented upon non-violent 
resistance to be a rationalization of laziness. The charge is a 
displacement as the non-violent resister is bodily as well as mentally 
more alert than the violent aggressor. As we know lack of 
imagination and lack of thought are the ingredients of the war- 
mind as it refuses to benefit from past experiences which make a 
war sad history with no concrete achievements. There is general 
inability to appreciate the potentialities of human nature. 


The inefficacy and the bluntness of the war mind is clear 
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from the fact that it takes no pains to consider the alternative 
measures to resolve a conflict. Such a mind cannot weigh im- 
partially or with an open mind the opponent’s merits for unlike 
the non-violent resister, it is not guided by its own thinking but 
by that of the leader. On the other hand the non-violent resister 
who gives no choice to violence is constantly thinking of appro- 
priate device that would settle the dispute amicably. Sohe has a 
more alert and imaginative mind. So many treaties for peace 
have so far been made in long human history but all of them 
have ultimately failed because they were arrived at with the 
desire for vengeance and not by fore-thought or imagination. 
Says Laurence Hausman : 


‘‘And the reason for that terrible failure is, I believe 

_ that imagination is a spiritual gift, working for the realiza- 

tion of things spiritual ; and war is not and never can be, 
either in its operation or its results a spiritual thing’’.3? 


Thus the non-violent resister who works for peace is mentally 
more active than the war preacher. From this one may affirm 
that since he is mentally active he must also be physically active. 
Hence the charge does not stand justified. 


The latter criticisms which have their basis in instincts have 
been fashioned on that popular interpretation in psychology that 
behaviour can be explained in terms of instincts. As a critic of 
the instinct theory puts it: 


‘‘Man is impelled to action, itis said by his instincts. 
If he goes with his fellows, it is the “herd instinct® which 
actuates him ; if he walks alone it is ‘‘anti-social instinct’? : 
if he fights, itis the instinct of pugnacity ; if he defers to 
another, it is the instinct of self-abasement ; if he twiddles 
his thumb-twiddling instinct ;if he does not twiddle his 
thumb it is the thumb-not-twiddling instinct. Thus every- 
thing is explained with the facility of magic-word magic’’,33 


Thus basing criticisms on these leads them away from other 


operating factors which more often than not are more important 
ones than instincts. 
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Conclusion 

The method of non-violence is neither outmoded nor does it try 
to establish peace at the cost of ideals and principles ; nor does it 
abandon the right of self defence ; nor is it of the nature that it 
can be used only by a certain section of the people viz. the intel- 
lectuals, saints, ascetics and religious priests; nor is it impracticable 
because of the fighting instinct in every individual. It is neither the 
manifestation of the flight instinct, nor is ita mode of behaviour 
seeking security, nor is it an expression of self-submission or 
masochistic tendencies. On the contrary this technique, which 
had been practised in the past both in India and outside, has been 
so well-modified and elaborately demonstrated by Gandhi, that 
people today feel favourably convinced aboutits superiority asa 


method to solve conflicts. It is a method and a weapon over . 


which no class or country can claim monopoly. Non-violent be- 
haviour is the result of acquired traits and training. No doubt 
itis a method of the democrat, who believes in mutual love, 
co-operation and good will as the means of all ends, political, 
social or cultural. 
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Chapter 7 


Interaction 


Preparation 


There seems to have been no conscious mavoeuvring on the 
part of Gandhi for becoming a leader. This is evident from his 
withdrawals from the congress and its leadership. In this material- 
istic world where man is madly eager for greater luxuries and 
comforts, wealth and power he felt satisfied with his loin cloth 
and a mud-hut. As Nehru says: ‘‘In man’srace for wealth and 
authority and power he seems to be a non starter’. He adds: 
“He seemed very different and distant and unpolitical. He refused 
to take part in national politics then and confined himself to the 
South Africa Indian question”.2 __ 


Gandhi did however make deliberate attempts to acquire some 
of the qualities which helped him attain leadership status. For ins- 
tance self denial and suffering for others he began practising when 
he was only ten years of age. He decided to undergo self imposed 
penance and did not take mangoes that season becanse his friend 
did not receive the usual summons at dinner. He also received 
an object lesson from his father in this respect. On his confession 
of guilt for stealing and submitting a pledge never to steal again 
his father instead of awarding any punishment shed tears. This 
silent suffering of the father affected Gandhi immensely. His 
later fasts for the fault of others was a manifestation of the lesson 
he learnt from his father. 

CAND‘ SMARAKA GRA NIT HALASS 
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In the year 1888 when Gandhi reached England he took lessons 
in elocution also. ‘This shows how earnest he was to develop the 
skill of public speaking. ‘The lessons taken in England helped 
him greatly in putting his views before the public as a leader in 
Africa as well as India. 

While in England Gandhi acquired the skill of keeping 
accounts and learnt the art of living on a very meagre’sum. ‘This 
skill developed in him an attitude of economy and it could not 
remain confined to money only but extended to time also. He 
would not spend his energy over unnecessary things. This econo- 
mical attitude helped him greatly as a leader. It was in England 
that he developed the habit of undertaking long walks. This not 
only added to his health but also saved money. Had Gandhi not 
been accustomed to long walks some of the pioneer movements 
in India might not have taken place. 

During his three year’s stay in England he founded a vege- 
tarian society. As its Secretary he developed certain administrative 
capacities which helped him in South Africa and later in England. 
In 1890 Gandhi made the first public speech before the vegetarian 
society in England. Although it was not an impressive speech, 


rather a failure, nevertheless it was an experience. 


Incubation 

After completing the course of Barrister-at-Law Gandhi sailed 
for India on June 12,189! toreach Bombay in July. After a 
short stay at Rajkot, he went to Bombay to be admitted as an 
advocate of the High Court. In this capacity he started practice 
at Bombay. He met with very little success, This made him feel 
disgusted. Soon after, the unpleasant episode with the Political 
Agent in Kathiawad told upon the little practice he had. This 
made him discontented and chagrined with the conditions of life 
in Kathiawad. At this critical moment he was asked by a wealthy 
merchant of South Africa to take charge of asuit. He accepted 
the offer and sailed for South Africa. 

In 1893 he proceeded to Durban in South Africa. [t was not 
long after that he experienced colour and race prejudice which 
was not only novel but also contrary to traditions in which he was 
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reared and educated. In the British Colony of Natal he was treated 
asa pariah. Within a week of his arrival he met with violence 

and insults, In response to an appeal for admission as an advo- 
cate of the Supreme Court of Natal, Gandhi met with strong 
opposition by the Society on grounds of colour. Although the 
application was granted the opposition came to him as a warning 
of coming events. The colour prejudice was so deep seated in 
the whites that they pushed, dragged and _ belaboured him for 
occupying a seat meant for whites only, Thus he was faced with 
a situation dominated by colour prejudice and discrimination. 
These events made him resolve that he would root out colour 


prejudice and suffer hardships if necessary. 


In 1894, Gandhi called a meeting of Indians in Pretoria and 

delivered his first political speech in which he vividly presented 
the picture of conditions in Transvaal. He stressed. unity among 
[Indians of all communities, Later on, with the co-operation of 
a number of prominent members of the community, he founded 
on May 22, 1894 the Natal Indian Congress, He acted as its 
honorary secretary for some years, and in this capacity drafted a 
number of petitions, memorials well known for their concise, 
lucid and clear expression. Along with external agitation Gandhi 
sought to make internal improvements simultaneously. To effect 
it he delivered lectures, made suggestions for sanitation and 
‘hygiene and launched educational programmes. He warned 
against exaggeration in propaganda and _ advised people to avail 
of opportunities, if any, to co-operate with Europeans on an equal 
footing. 


Gandhi thus spent about two years and a half at Natal, doing 
mostly political work. During this time he established a fairly 
good practice. About the middle of 1896 he decided to sail for 
India to fetch his wife and children to settle in Natal. On his 
arrival he made public the grievances of Indians in South Africa 
mainly through addresses and a pamphlet. Distorted accounts of 
his speeches and writings were cabled to Natal by Reuter which 
fired the sentiments and feelings of the European colonists. These 
feelings were augmented when a rumour was circulated, on 
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Gandhi’s return to Durban, that he had brought a number of 
skilled Indian workers with the object of ousting the European 
artisans from employment. Economic competition was feared and 
therefore a sense of prejudice prevailed among the South Africans 
against Indians. Since Gandhi was thought responsible for their 
migration, astrong feeling of revenge against Gandhi reigned 
among the natives of South Africa. Hence when the ship carrying 
Gandhi touched the shore, the worst passions of South Africans 
were let loose and he was beaten until the wife of a superintendent 
of police rescued him. When Joseph Chamberlain, colonial secre- 
tary came to know of these sad happenings, he cabled Natal 
Government to prosecute Gandhiji’s assailants. In reply to Natal 
Government Gandhiji said : 


‘‘T do not want to prosecute anyone. I do not hold the 
assailants to blame. They were given to understand that I 
have made exaggerated statements in India about the whites 
in Natal, and caluminated them... the leaders, and if you 
will permit me to say you are to blame....] do not want to 
bring anyone to book. I am sure that when the truth 
becomes known they will be sorry for their conduct’’,® 


This raised the prestige of the Indian community in general 
and Gandhi’s in particular. He realized the value of suffering. 
It paid him doubly. 1t improved the conduct of the whites towards 
the Indians in the first instance and secondly it served as a scaf- 


folding to Gandhi’s satyagraha. He says: 


‘Thus the -lynching ultimately proved to be a blessing 
for me, that is, for the cause. It enhanced the prestige of the 
Indian community in South Africa, made my work easier 
and the experience prepared me for the practice of Satya- 


graha’’.4 


During this period Gandhi sought to introduce certain changes 
in his life which lasted for very long. Washing his own clothes 
at home and trimming his own hair were the first changes, 
Secondly, he disallowed his sons to receive education in institu- 
tions which were not open for all persons. He himself imparted 
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education to them and that too. through conversation, The 
medium of instruction was Gujerati. The experience gained at 
this time helped hima great deal later on in laying down far- 
reaching schemes of education in India. Thirdly he took up 
humanitarian work and devoted a few hours in a small hospital 
daily. This inculcated in him the trait of humility and gave him 
a chance to understand people froma short distance. Fourthly 
the desire for self control dawned in him during this time. It 
became with him a sort of conviction that procreation’ and care 
of children cannot be carried on consistently with the work of 
service. Boe shoe 

After serving in the Boer War, Gandhi returned to India in 
1901 for reasons of bad health, and a sense of duty towards his 
own motherland. In India he worked under Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
as his clerk and bearer to gain experience. Hardly had three or 
four months passed than he received an urgent cablegram from 
South Africa. He left India about the end of 1902, to reach Pre- 
toria on January 1, 1903. He went to Natal to head a deputation 
to Mr. Chamberlain, He was called to Transvaal ‘for a similar 
purpose which circumstances did not permit him to do. In 1903 
he founded the Transvaal British Indian Association, of which, 
until his departure from South Africa he was the honorary secre- 
tary and legal adviser. In the same year he founded a newspaper 
**The Indian Opinion”? with the object of developing and streng- 
thening the ties between Indians and the European fellow colo- 
nists, To implement the expressed purpose he shifted the press 
to Phoenix settlement. The workers of the press and other Indians 
and Europeans settled there and they began to work in a friendly 
and co-operative environment, This idea Gandhi later. trans- 
planted in India when he established ashrams and his experience 
in South Africa greatly helped him to make the training technique 
through the ashrams a success. 


In 1904 Gandhi organized a private hospital and a nursing 
home to give service to patients of plague. This work was greatly 
appreciated by the public as well asthe authorities. In 1906 
when a_ native rebellion broke out in Natal, he led a stretcher- 
bearer corps that served as hospital assistants to nurse who had 
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been coldly wounded or cruelly lashed by the colonial troopers or 

militarists. These humanitarian and philanthropic services gave 
Gandhi organizational experience, an important aspect of leader- 
ship. Thereafter begins a history of passive resistance in South 
Africa, 

After serving in the Zulu rebellion when Gandhi returned 
to Johannesburg to resume practice in !907, he heard that the 
Transvaal Government had promulgated the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Ordinance which later came to be known as the Black Act. 
Gandhi realized the far reaching implications of the Ordinance, 
and, therefore, after thoughtful consideration decided to oppose 
it with all his vigour and boldness. The whole Indian community 
agreed with him to launch a protest and decided, that if protest 
failed, it should be followed by resolute action. Gandhi initiated 
the passive resistance struggle which lasted eight years punctuated, 
however, with temporary suspensions. First he took an oath on 
llth September that he would not submit to this law; then he 
went to England and made vigorous protests against it, with the 
result that Lord Elgin had to suspend passage of the Black Act. 
But soon after, the law received the Royal assent and Gandhi 
felt a compulsion to launch direct action against the law to get it 
repealed, He inspired the people through speech, pen and action 
to defend valiantly religion, national honour and racial self 
respect. This led to his arrest and imprisonment. But he was 
released and General Smuts negotiated a compromise. The 
‘compromise being verbal was not effected by Smuts, hence the 
struggle was recommenced. 

As a consequence of this struggle Gandhi was twice sent to 
jail. Thenceforth the Government changed its tactics and decided 
not to imprison Gandhi but his followers and sympathisers. This 

‘continued until 1909 when Polak, friend and fellow-worker of 
Gandhi, went to England and raised favourable public opinion 
by informing them of the atrocities, being perpetrated in South 
Africa in the name of the British people. Although public 
opinion did not yield any immediate result, it sowed the seeds 
of subsequent settlement, for the Imperial Government in their 


despatch to Lord Gladstone the following year incorporated 
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Gandhi’s. suggestions. This resulted in. the second ‘‘provisional 
settlement” between Gandhi aud the Union Government. 


In 1913 when Gandhi did. not:.find the FaLRIyne He. ihe the 
pledges of 1911, and learnt about the. refusal to repeal the. £3-tax, 
he denounced all settlements and annouced the revival of passive’ 
resistance in September. He extended the movement to Natal, 
where he gave the call for.a strike,:: In..this. historic: movement 
women, indentured labourers, the middle class people and 
Europeans also participated. [here was a mass upsurge — and 
enormous meetings were held in Natal, Durban, Johannesburg and. 
many other parts of the Union Thousands of men, women and 
children were sent to jail. indignation arose in India and 
Imperial authorities eventually intervened to settle the dispute. | 
C. F. Andrews and Karl Pearson came out on an Imperial 
mission. The efforts of these people and the laxity of General. 
Smuts as well as Gandhi to come to an honourable settlement 
made possible the introduction of Indians’ Relief Act. Certain. 
administrative reforms were also introduced. The Passive Resist- 
ance struggle was ultimately withdrawn by Gandhi and seeing 
his mission completed he started preparations as returning to: 
India — his beloved motherland. 


Taking a bird’s eye-view of Gandhi’s stay in South Africa. 
one may say that it was a kind of laboratory where he equipped 
and disciplined himself with the fundamental virtues of patience, . 
courage and suffering. [t was in this laboratory that the experi- 
menter tested and perfected the new technique to be used 
masterly in the wider field of India. F. G. Pratt says: 


“This was the beginning of a political career in South 
Africa which lasted for twenty years. It was a period of 
apprenticeship and preparation for the work in the wider 
field of india. It was in South Africa that he perfected the 
technique of his special methods of political controversy 
and laid the foundations of his future renown in the dual. 
role of ascetic saint and national champion’’.§ 


Secondly, the establishment of the Pheonix Settlement 
provided him with a band of followers who carried out his objects 
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in South Africa as well as in India. Editing a paper, organizing 
corps and other groups, holding meetings and addressing them, 
launching satyagraha movements, collectively enriched the leaders. 
experience extraordinarily. 


Entry 


With this equipment and experience Gandhi entered upon. 
the Indian scene. As stated in chapter IJ], the country was then 
suffering from desperation and despondency. Constitutionalism, 
on the one side, and armed revolution, on the other, had failed 
and people were fast losing faith in the potentiality of these 
methods to achieve the desired end. The Liberals and Nation- 
alists also known as Moderates and Extremists were the two 
chief political parties functioning at the time. The leaders of 
these parties were Gokhale and Tilak respectively, 

The Moderates (Gokhale) believed in constitutional agitation 
as a means to attain their end, the Extremists (Tilak) were not 
at al clear about their method of operation. The ideal for which 
the iodpatas aspired was qualified Home Rule for India within 
the British Empire. The Extremists had no defined goal like the 
Moderates although they were strongly in favour of Swadeshi and 
were far moce Indian in their outlook, They were enthusiastic 
to take some action as they thought the situation demanded it but 
which action and for what they themselves were not clear about. 
In brief they were vague in their ideals and method. Regarding 
the method, they definitely disfavoured petitions and non-violence 
but indirectly supported the terrorist activities. 


Gradually the Moderates captured the Congress Organization 
and the Extremists received severe repression at the hands of the 
Government. Tilak the Extremists’ leader was sent behind bars 
for six years. The sad demise of Gokhale in 1915 left the 
Moderates leaderless and this held up the progress of the nation. 
People were faced with economic as well as political crisis. The — 
outbreak of war in 1914 had set moral deterioration in the rank 
and file of both the groups and there was none bold enough to | 
criticise Government for its policies. The lacuna thus caused in ; 
the political field was filled by Gandhi. | 
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The political leaders of both the parties did not == very 
hopeful for success. The extremists could not BUpErS ~ 
policy of truth and non-violence and doubted very cueh if this 

would help in carrying out the struggle against the British. The 
| Moderates, too, were uncertain about Gandhi’s policies. It was 
due to these suspicions, that Gandhi could not be See as 
president of the Servants of India Society, when Gokhale died. 
Moreover his dress, food and manners did not appeal to the two 
parsy leaders. Nevertheless he was greatly respected by the 
leaders of both the parties and also by the public for his com- 
mendable achievements in South Africa. 

Soon after the war clouds had subsided in 1918, India was 
confronted with two very significant—questions the Khilafat and 
the Rowlatt Bills. The former concerned the Muslims only and the 
Ali Brothers were its leaders although they were wanting direction 
and technique, to further the struggle. When they failed in their 
attempts they accepted Gandhi’s leadership. The Rowlatt Bill, 
which was an all India question and the concern of the whole 
nation was also in need of proper leadership. Gandhi recognised 
the revolutionary situation and found in it the best opportunity 
to bring the two communities—Hindus and Muslims—together. 
He also realized that the method of struggle should neither be 
agitation nor terrorism but non-violent direct action which alone 
could suit the Indian race. Thus the political situation assumed 
such forms that it seems as if Gandhi could do no other thing but 
to assume leadership in India. 

India’s economic condition was greatly affected by World 
Warl. Afterits close in 1918, India entered a new stage which 
had little in common with the preceding period. First, the 
hostile attitude of the British towards Indian industrial develop- 
ment gave way toa changed angle of vision which was that of 
transforming India into a modern industrialized country with the 
aid of British capital. Secondly, there took place a transition 
from free trade industrial capitalist Stage to finance capitalist 
stage. Although it began earlier yet war accelerated its pace of 
development. Thirdly, Swaraj party’s co-operation with the 
Government increased industrialization facilities in India. 
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The boom conditions of war soon vanished and people began 
to face financial bankruptcy. The increasing industrialization 
that had set in India tended to destroy cottage industry and the 
middle man was greatly depressed as the price of articles began 
to rise. The masses were faced with unemployment and they 
knew not how to supplement their agricultural income to make 
both ends meet. Gandhi’s constructive programme, spinning, 
weaving, and the idea of reviving village industries greatly 
appealed to the people and they foundin him an economic 
leader. So when Gandhi appeared onthe Indian stage people 
found in hima man, who would better them economically and 
suggest constructive measures to improve their lot. Gandhi, 
whose politics consisted in the welfare of the people, found 
constructive programme and politics inseparable. 

The social and cultural condition of the people also was fast 
deteriorating and needed the immediate attention of some capable 
leader. The masses were torn by factions of castes and of creed. 
The Hindu-Muslim tension was further aggravated by imperialist 
policies. The question of untouchability was rampant and no 
signs of its diminution were visible. People were divided into 
classes in accordance with their incomes. This class distinction 
was augmented when the British system of education was 
- introduced. It separated the illiterate masses from the English 
educated classes. Thus the corporate and common life of the 
people was disrupted and divided by artificial demarcating lines 
of inferiority and superiority. 

The leaders so far were generally from among these English 
educated class. They spoke the language which only a very small 
section of the Indian people could follow. Their dress and 
manners were so assuming and ostentatious that the village folk 
could never dare come to them with their grievances nor did the 
leaders care to seek their co-operation in any agitation. The evil 
of drink existed chiefly among the poorer classes and it had ruined 
many homes and deprived many women and children of their 
daily bread. Indian womanhood was politically and_ socially 
isolated aud kept confined within the four walls, The Indian 
National Congress, before Gandhi’s advent in Indian politic’s, felt 
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little concern about the political, social or cultural problems of the 
people. It was an organization of the upper class having little 
contact with the masses, It used to meet once a year, pass reso- 
lutions and make deputations and protests. It wasa talking and 
resolution making body chiefly concerned with giving an opinion 
rather than taking an action, 

With this political, cultural and psychological background of 


the Indian people, Gandhi entered indian politics. There reigned 
disappointment in the country. Besides the above mentioned 
problems causing anxiety to the people, the Government’s failure 
to carry Out the promises, that it had made during the war morti- 
fied people’s faith and _ trust, that they reposed in it. The 
Montague Declaration in 1917 was not totally executed or pro- 
eeeded with by the Government and this worked as a spark in the 
thatch heap. [he resentment rose enormously and_ reached the 
bursting point when the tragic event of Jallianwalabagh took 
place in 1919. These events caused the 1920-22 movement. 


Leadership : First Movement 


In 1920 Gandhi was asked to lead the movement. He eee 
the non-co-operation resolution, which was accepted unanimously 
by the congress. Henceforth Gandhi and congress became 
synonymous terms. He was also appointed the sole executive 
authority as far as the movement was concerned. 

As the leader of the movement the first thing, that Gandhi 
did, was to give a call tothe people telling them that he would 
win ‘‘Swaraj within one year’, It was a psychological appeal. 
which unified the rank and file of the congress, ephemeral though 
the unification might have been, it set into motion a wave of 
general awakening and energised the people as never before. 
Freedom remained no longer a far fatched ideal ora dream with 
the people and they began to feel that it was some such thing 
that could be attained. To effect the Swaraj call he put before 
the people the boycott programme. People renounced their titles, 
lawyers left practise at the bar, students ceased to study in Govern- 
ment institutions and a large number of voters deelined to vote in 
legislative elections. As we know Swaraj was not attained but it 
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had a far-reaching effect. People became politically conscious 
and began to realize that it was their right, and a legiti- 
mate one, to demand self rule or Swaraj. This conscious- 
ness was further stimulated, when persons of the eminence of 
Deshbandhu CG. R. Das, Pt. Moti Lal Nehru, T. Prakasam, 
Rajagopalachari renounced their extensive legal practice and C. 
Vijayaraghavachariar returned his title. 

The 1921 non-co-operation and boycott movement was 
animated and intesified by the visit of the Prince of Wales in 
December. His visit flared up the antagonistic attitude of the : 
people towards the Government, and there was huge bonfire of 
British goods mainly cloth. 

This was followed by the Ahmedabad congress session in 
which there was a demand by the people to be allowed to offer 
civil disobedience, individual and mass, and it was also proposed 
that the creed of the congress be changed to complete indepen- 
dence. Gandhi consented to the former, but being conscious of 
the great suffering and sacrifice that it required, he thought that 
the no-tax campaign should be launched in only two districts of 
India, His choice fell on Bardoli Taluka in Gujerat and the 
Guntur district in Madras for the programme. But before he 
had made the decision, several sectors of the country had already 
prepared to launch the no-tax compaign. Consequently before 
Gandhi’s initiation of the movement in the chosen districts, a riot 
broke out in Chaurichaura in which violence was used. Asa 
result of this incident the civil disobedience movement was post- 
poned. 

Thus the movement ended without realising its objective. The 
causes of its failure as described by Subhas Chandra Bose and 
other critics are: 

(1) First, too much power and responsibility was entrusted 
to one man 2. e. Gandhi, and there was none to conrtol his moves 
as the top ranking leaders had died. As Bose says : 

“Since their death the entire intellect of the congress 
has been mortgaged to one man and those, who dare to think 
freely and speak out openly, are regarded by Gandhi and 
disciples as heretics and treated as such’’.® 
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(2) Secondly the call to attain Swaraj within one year was 
‘wrong and misguiding. 

(3) Thirdly, combining the Khilafat question with Indian 
‘politics made the consequences undesirable. Bose suggests 
‘that if the Khilafat Moslems had not formed a separate organiza- 
tion but had joined the congress the results would have been 
better. 

As we are chiefly concerned with Gandhi’s leadership, the 
‘merits and demerits of the movement shall not receive our atten- 
tion. The question is that in spite of the shortcomings in the 
movement or in the leader, how did Gandhi remain the acknow- 
ledged leader of the people? The first and the foremost reason is 
that in spite of failure to attain the object he did not isolate him- 
‘self from the political arena. Being a man of action he kept the 
minds of the people busy in activities other than political. The 
attention of the people did not waver from him, hence there was 
little chance for them to look elsewhere for leadership. Secondly 
there was no other leader who could give them direction. 
Thirdly his humble dress, manner and language impressed the 
people and they thought him to be one from amongst them who 
alone could do some good. Lastly, he placed before them cons- 
tructive programmes which sought to remove their economic bank- 
ruptcy, impart a right sort of education to their children, give 
them justice. In his constructive programme he pleaded for the 
introduction of spinning to augment their income, told them to 
Organize national schools in place of Government institutions and 
to establish panchayats. He also began an anti-drink compaign, 
This programme greatly relieved people and _ they began to feel 
a psychological security in Gandhi’s leadership. 

Under his leadership the congress too changed its object and 
ideology. It underwent a structural change. Its immediate 
objective became indentified with the education and discipline 
of the masses, through non-violent means. Brailsford Says : 

‘Congress while it knew how to arouse swelling waves of 
emotion in the masses, also evolved a modern technique of 
organization, an art which Indians have been slow to 
learn.” 
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~~ Gandhi made its constitution still more democratic than before. 
Until this time it had limited franchise and was restricted to the 
upper classes but it now opened the doors to all, whatever class or 
community they belonged to. The result was that now the 
peasants rolled in with a sprinkling of the middle classes and the 
industrial workers. 

_ The method and technique of the congress also changed. 
Talks, resolutions and terrorism were now replaced by peaceful 
action, It was to non-co-operate with the wrong and to embrace 
suffering in silence. The objective of the congress was now 
two-fold ; first, fighting for freedom from the evils at home uz, 
communalism, untouchability etc. and carrying on the struggle 
for freedom against the foreigners. 

' The new ideology, that congress espoused, sought to eradicate 
fear from the minds of the Indian people, on the one side, and. 
gain the prestige and co-operation of the people on the other. He 
taught the people to cast away fear and so to free themselves 
from hatred and hypocrisy, for both go together. To wipe out 
fear and regain prestige and co-operation among the Indians, 
Gandhi tried to change the prevalent values, mostly by persuasion 
and personal example. He asked people to renounce titles, a thing 
which so far was symbolic of prestige and respect. Titles now 
began to be looked down upon and taken as a mark of slavishness 
and something anti-national. His assumption if simplicity made 
it a reverential thing. The display of riches by the princes at 
social functions and ceremonial occasions appeared funny and 
shameful, it was contrasted with the poverty of India, Simplicity 
in dress, humility and sacrifice henceforth became the cherished 
virtues for which every man and leader aspired. Gandhi’s personal 
example changed the concept of leadership. 


Reaction 

- Gandhi’s internment in the course of the First Movement 
left the congress, like a ship without arudder. There developed 
berating and remonsiration among the congress leaders. The 
strict discipline, observed in aims and methods of congress, was 
relaxed. The leaders were now divided in opinion. The political 
atmosphere was further poluted by communal differences. 
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Immediately, after his release from the jail, Gandhi addressed 
‘himself to the constructive programme which consisted in spinning, 
Hindu-Muslim Unity and removal of untouchability. Articles. 
‘written on these formed the chief burden of his weeklies, Young 
India and Navajiwan. He thought these to be necessary for Swaraj. 

The communal dissensions originated as a consequence of 
the Moslem movement called Tanzeem and Tabligh which aimed 
at organizing the Moslems against the Indian National Congress. 
Corresponding to this a ‘sangthan’ movement was started among 
the Hindus. Asa result of these movements communal tension 
grew to intimidating proportions within a short period. Distrust 
and recriminations grew apace despite Gandhi’s sincere efforts of 
pen and speech. Riots took place in Delhi, Gulburga, Kohat, 
Lucknow. Gandhi felt distressed over these riots and finding no 
remedy announced a fast of 2! days. On 11th September he 
made a statement—brief but so touching that it may be quoted 
in extenso: 

“The recent events have proved unbearable for me. My 
helplessness is still unbearable, my religion teaches me that 
whenever one is very distressed by sometning which one can- 
not remove, one must fast and pray. I have done so in 
connection with my own dearest one. 

Nothing evidently, that say or write, can bring the two 
communities together. lam, therefore imposing on myself 
afast of twenty one days, beginning from today and ending 
on Wednesday, October 8. Ireserve the liberty to drink 
water with or without salt. 

It is both a panacea and prayer. As penance I need not 
have taken the public into my confidence, dut I publish the 
fast as (let me hope) effective prayer both to Hindus and 
Mussalmans who have hitherto worked in unison not to com- 
mit suicide. 

I respectfully invite the heads of all the communities, 
including Englishmen, to meet and end _ this quarrel 
which is a disgrace to religion and humanity. It seems asif 


God has been dethroned. Let us reinstate him in our 
hearts’’.8 
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The announcement was followed by messages of good-feeling 
from allover india requesting him to abandon fast and assuring 
him of support to secure unity. The psycholegical influence of 
the fast was that Gandhi became the pivot of all attention from 
now onwards for his sincerity and concern for both the commu- 
nities. The popularity and reverence received caused his unani-- 
mous return as congress President in December 1924. 


Ass congress President, Gandhi reaffirmed his faith in the 
spinning wheel, Hindu-Muslim unity, the removal of untouch- 
ability and allied problems. Soon after the congress session in 
1924, he travelled all over the country exhorting the countrymen. 
to implement the congress programme regarding Khaddar, un- 
touchability, unity and taking up steps to root out other innumer- 
able social and political vices. During the next four years Gandhi 
confined his activity to constructive work only. Although during 
this time he did not take part inaggressive politics, his influence 


remained supreme. 


His influence was partly due to his contribution to communal 
unity and partly due to his economic programme which sought to 
uplift the masses. From 1922 onwards production of Khadi pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds with the result that we find villagers 
weaving and spinning Khadi in great numbers. The All India 
Spinners Association of which Gandhi was the chief patron and 
organizer, extended its branches all over the country. After 
some time this organization became so powerful that it became a 
source of power to Gandhi and when the ripe time came it helped 


him to recapture the congress machinery. 


On the political side, during 1922-1930, Gandhi’s influence 
was moderate. The forces which had been opposed to direct 
action and were comparatively silent in Gandhi’s presence, now 
(after Gandhi's imprisonment), became active. The Swarajist 
party with its pro-council programme now came forward under 
the leadership of C. R. Das and Pt. Motilal Nehru. Controversy 
ensued between the prochangers and the nochangers which could 
only be subsided when Gandhi came out of the prison in February 
1921. Realizing the strong urge for council entry in a section of 
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the congress and its opposition to non-co-coperation, Gandhi 
allowed Swarajists to fight the elections on behalf of the congress. 
He suspended the non-co-operation movement and asked the 
-**No changers” to devote themselves to different constructive pro- 
grammes. Both registered success. 

At the Belgaum Congress Gandhi played his usual role of the 
mediator and the reconciler between the Swarajists and the no 
changers. He met members of both parties informally and placed 
charkha above all things. He suggested boycott of foreign cloth 
to those desirous of a fighting programme and _ told them that if 
this programme was properly carried out it would bring about an 
atmosphere akin to that of civil disobedience. 

In spite of great respect, by the rank and file of the Swarajists, 
the party asa whole was anti-Gandhi and did not trust in his 
method. Gandhi himself wrote : 


“Tt is educated India which is split up into parties. I 
confess my incompetence to bring these parties together. 
Their method is not my method. 1am trying to work from 
bottom upwards. To an onlooker it is exasperatingly slow 
work. They are working from top downward—a process 
much more difficult and complicated than the former’’.® 


The opposition became so strong that Gandhi had to take to 
voluntary retirement from politics until the Congress Session at 
Calcutta in 1928. 


Resumption 

Gandhi could successfully resume leadership position on 
account of certain political factors. Firstly the sad demise of 
Deshbandhu, the areat Swarajist leader, on 6th June 1925 left 
Gandhi alone on the field. Secondly, the appointment of the 
Simon Commission in November 1927 refreshed the dying feelings 
for non-co-operation and once again the public feeling rose 
fervently. On Simon’s arrival, India observed hartal and greeted 
him with black flags. The Government used coercion and terro- 
rism and attacked boycotters with lathis, As a result of blows 
Lajpat Rai died on November 17. Thirdly, the Bardoli Satya- 
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graha in Gujarat which started on February 12, 1928 under 
Vallabhbhai Patel’s leadership (with Gandhi’s blessings) against 
increase in land revenue aroused public feeling. 

With these events there cropped up the question of Dominion 
status versus Independence. There was a sharp rise in the “poli- 
tical thermometer” in 1928. There grew up an Independence 
League within the congress which relied upon terroristic activities. 
Gandhi himself analysed the situation in following words : 

‘Hatred and ill-will there undoubtedly are in the air. 
They are bound sooner or later to burst into acts of fury if 
they are not anticipated in time. The conviction has deepened 
in me that civil disobedience alone can stop the bursting of 
that fury. The nation wants to feel its power more than 
independence. That civil disobedience may resolve itself into 
violent disobedience, is I am sorry to have to confess not an 
unlikely event. But I know that it will now be the cause of 
it. Violence is there already corroding the whole body poli- 
tic. Civil disobedience will be but a purifying process and 
bring to the surface what is burrowing under and into the 
whole body’’.10 . 
Second Movement 

This situational and methodological crisis forced the Congress 
Working Committee which met at Sabarmati in February 1930 
to authorise Gandhi to start the second civil disobedience move- 
ment with non-violence as its basis to achieve the goal of Purna 
Swaraj. He was given full dictatorial powers in so far as the 
mature and time of initiation of the movement was concerned. 
At this psychological movement Gandhi started the salt satyagraha 
in 1930, thinking that it would appeal to all people especially the 
poor. The satyagraha consisted in defiance of salt laws. Asa 
consequence of it, Gandhi was arrested on May 14, 1930 and 
sent to Sabarmati Jail. This was followed by strikes all over India. 
Most of the textile and Railway workers participated in it. Sym- 
pathetic demonstrations took place all over the world thus publi- — 
cising Gandhi and the Indian cause, Writes Tendulkar : 

‘‘There were sympathetic demonstrations all over the 


world where Indians had settled for business. The west, — 
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awakened by Romain Rolland, showed a_ keen interest in the 
Indian crisis. Frenchand German papers were full of | 
Gandhi and his doings. A hundred clergymen headed by Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes requested Ramsay MacDonald, the 
British Premier to settle amicably with Gandhi’’.™ 


On account of the intensity of the boycott movement anda 
favourable world opinion a Round Table Conference was called 
in London. It met on November 12, 1930 without congress repre- 
sentativas, as the latter were in jail. After the conclusion of this 
Conference on January 13, 1931, Lord Irwin announced the 
release of Gandhi and other members of the Working Committee. 
On March 4, the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed. ‘The conditions 
laid down in this agreement were not implemented by some of 
the provincial governments and their local officers were not sincere 
in implementing those terms of agreement. Soon another Round 
Table Conference was called for which Gandhi sailed on 29th 
August 1931. Gandhi returned to India, after attending the Con- 
ference in December 1931, with no achievements. 

On his return he found that preparations had been made 
for the renewal of the civil disobedience campaign. The failure 
to implement the conditions of the Delhi agreement created a rift 
- between the Government and the congress organization. In U. P. 
congress advised tenants not to pay rent until their grievances had 
been redressed. Agitation arose in North West Frontier Province | 
as Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the red shirt leader, was warned 
by the Government against training the red shirt volunteers. In 
Bengal a repressive ordinance was proclaimed by which the 
Government arrested and punished those suspected to be terro- 
rists. 

The country, being confronted with this situation, called upon 
Gandhi to give his advice. Gandhi tried to negotiate with the 
viceroy but in vain. The Working Committee met in.Bombay 
and resolved to resume civil disobedience under strict discipline. 

The civil disobedience campaign was started on January 4, 
1932 and the same day congress organization was banned. 
Gandhi was arrested at 3 a.m. on January 4, in Bombay under 
regulation XXV of 1827. Gandhi was sent to Yervada Jail. The — 
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Gandhi-Irwin Pact met a natural death. To make the repressive 
policy more pervasive, four new ordinances were announced on 
the same day. These were the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance and the Prevention of 
Molestation and Boycott Ordinance. With the help of these 
ordinances the government severely repressed the participants in 
the movement. The intenser was the repression, the larger was 


the number of participants, Says Pattabhi Sitaramayya : 


“The events of 1932-33 ran on much the same lines as 
those of 1930-31. Only the fight was more intensive and 
more determined. ‘The repression was ever so much more 
ruthless and the suffering was ever so much more deep.’’!? 


The movement in 1932-33 reached its climax when Gandhi 
declared a decision to fast from September 20 in protest against 
the announcement on August I8 of MacDonald’s communal 
award, The fast was undertaken on the due date and was broken 
on 26th September, when a government communique was handed 
over tohim. The consequence of the communal award and 
Gandhi’s fast to secure its modification was a shift of interest from 
political to social reform. The civil disobedience was suspended 
in May 1933. This official withdrawal was unpalatable to a 
number of leaders. Subhas Chandra Bose and Vitthalbhai Patel 


denounced it from Europe. They said : 

‘‘The latest act of Mahatma Gandhi in suspending civil 
disobedience is aconfession of failure. We are of opinion 
that Mahatma as a political leader has failed. ‘The time has 
come for a radical reorganization of the congress on new 
principles with a new method for which a new leader is 
essential, as it is unfair to expect the Mahatma to work a 


programme not consistent with his life-long principles”’.14 


Although mass civil disobedience was suspended, it was 
agreed that those willing to continue it may offer individual 
satyagraha. 


Gandhi inaugurated the campaign himself on Ist. August 
1933 by going to village Ras. He was arrested and again sent to 
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prison. The individual civil disobedience campaign continued 
from August 1933 to March 1934. Pattabhi describes the events 
an this period in the following words : 


‘‘The new year opened auspiciously enough....But the 
progress of events in the line of civil disobedience was none 
too satisfactory. The prisoners who were released were 
tagged. The provincial leaders who had promised to lead 
their Provinces at Poona....did not carry out their pledges 
except in a few cases. Government had hit on the plan of 
lathi-charging or imprisoning and ill-treating in subjails, and 
rebasing, rearresting and releasing again, after an interval. 
The process was tiresome and the only rest that conviction 
would give was taken away’’.!4 


The people were exhausted and wished to relax and rest. 
‘Temporarily they lost interest in civil disobedience and _ the cons- 
tructive activities of Gandhi, There wasa strong feeling in favour 
of council entry and it came to be believed that India’s freedom 
could be achieved by participating in legislative procedures. In 
1934 the A. I. C. CG. passed a resolution to contest elections to 
legislatures. Gandhi remarked on this occasion ‘‘the parliamen- 
tary mentality has come to stay”’. 


' Taking a summary view of the whole movement from 1930 — 
34, we may note that Gandhi maintained his leadership by unit- 
ing the divergent groups inside the congress in the first instance 
and secondly by acting at the psychological moment. For instance 
had Gandhi not started the salt satyagraha in 1930, congress would 


have been divided into two groups, as at Surat in 1907, one under 
the old leadership and the other under the Independence League, 
The former would have remained without a following and the 
latter would have been crushed by the government on the plea 
of repressing terrorism. By starting the movement the two 
leaderships joined hands and terrorist activities were sublimated 
into patriotic and non-violent form. The unity obtained was so 
perfect that it abolished distinction of age (for example Malaviya 
and Motilal took part in salt satyagraha), or party of right or 


‘ 
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left. All the ideological and prestige considerations, that had 
caused the split, vanished. 

More than a year’s battle cautioned Gandhi, that, if it would 
last longer, he would lose it. Thus conscious of the people being 
on the verge of exhaustion, he welcomed an offer of peace when 
it came from the government. It was the victory of the congress 
and the victory of the leader, that is Gandhi, as viceroy Irwin, 
himself, had approached him for the pact. Gandhi wisely availed 
of the opportunity and ended the deadlock there by retaining his: 
supreme position. 

The pact could not be a success for a number of intervening 
factors. Hence the struggle against the’ government ensued, It 
went on although the nation was not prepared for such a long 
struggle as it proved to be. Gandhi seized the Opportunity of 
suspending it when a national disaster in the form of Bihar Earth 
Quake took place. At this time the government sought the co- 
operation of the people to face the natural calamity. Gandhi 
who was aware of the weakening struggle, found the situation 
befitting his own honour and considered it politically wise to stop: 
the movement. His political insight and knowledge of human 
nature helped him to judge the trend of peoples’ thinking. He 
realized that the nation was tired of struggle and that a parlia- 
mentary programme would interest them more than anything. 
Like a ‘‘political seer’ therefore he allowed entry into assemblies 
and councils whichsat one time was regarded as a sin. 

In the end, a word may be said about the changes in charac- 
ter of congress at different stages of the movement. First the 
purpose of goal of this mass organization shifted from a political 
to a social or a humanitarian field. For instance, the Dandi 
March in 1930 was taken to effect the Independence pledge 
avowed earlier the same year. Thus it was purely a political 
measure in the fight for independence. But in 1932-33, when the 
civil disobedience movement was at its height the emphasis shif- 
ted from political to social] and humanitarian considerations, The 
welfare work for the depressed classes continued, till 1934, when 
congress was faced with a strong reaction in favour of a Parlia- 
mentary Programme, which again was political. Secondly, the body 
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of the congress also recorded a change. At the start of the move- 
ment the participants were the ashramites only, who were joined 
by the Hindus and the Muslims of a lower middle class. Hindus 
were greater in number and most of the marchers belonged to 
rural areas. It became a mass movement as it moved on. All 
the sections of the congress-organization, the moderates, and the 
extremists, or the pro-changers and no-changers took part. There 
was a little mingling of the rich and the middle class people. But 
the Gandhi-Irwin pact in 1931, and the execution of Bhagat 
Singh, annoyed the intelligentsia and the revolutionaries in the 
congress fold. Gandhi, as leader, was severely criticised so much 
so that at Karachi Congress he was greeted with black flags. 
Hardly had the resentment subsided, than in 1932-33, Gandhi 
called off the civil disobedience movement in favour of communal 
award. The socialistic element, which occupied the upper ranks 
of the congress, criticised but ultimately remained in the congress 
as there was no other way. ‘‘With much of the criticism I was in 
agreement, but I was quite clear, that situated as we were, we 
had little choice in the matter and had to carry on’’,.® In 1934 
when congress decided in favour of council entry, once again all 
the sections came together. Throughout the movement, it may 
be mentioned rural Hindu lower middle class was predominant. 
Muslims were very few. Rich people only indirectly supported 

congress and its activities. Jn 1934 leftists emerged on the field 


and Gandhi took to voluntary retirement. 


Disbelief 


The individual civil disobedience movement  slackened 
Gandhi’s hold on the people. The high ranks of the congress 
evinced greater interest in council work, The five years between 
1934-39 were devoted exclusively to this work as a result of which 
congress formed ministries in 1937 in eight provinces of India. 
During this period of office the congress put forward an economic 
programme which enabled the masses to visualise swaraj, that 
congress so desired. At Faizpur session it adopted a scheme of 
agrarian reforms which included among other reforms, reduction 
in rent and revenue ; reduction of irrigation charges ; abolition of 
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forced labour ; a living wage for labourers in exemption of un- 
economic holdings from rent and land tax. 


This work of mass uplift became secondary and ultimately 
was abandoned owing to the external and internal crisis. World 
conditions which were fast approaching to the second World War, 
drew the attention of the leaders to it and plans were made to 
develop industries essential to national defence in war time, 
Nehru, in 1938, formed an Alli India National Planning Committee 
which was composed of representatives of all the chief communities. 
By the end of 1938 internal crisis manifested itself in the form of 
sharp differences within the two groups of the congress. One 
group, which was under the spell of S. C. Bose, denounced 
Gandhi’s leadership. At Tripuri congress in 1939 the differences 
between the two leaders became marked. 


The crisis was far more significant than it appeared to be. 
The organizational unity of the congress was for the first time at 
stake. The Subhash group comprised. of democrats, socialists, 
communists, Royists and other progressive forces. The problem 
was how to maintain the ideological unity between the two groups. 
as there was a sharp difference in methods. The Boas group 
wished to abandon the parliamentary programme and benefit by 
the war situation by taking extreme actions. Gandhi did not 
approve of it. Ultimately through the efforts of Nehru and other 
veteran leaders congress-could be saved from disruption and emerg- 
ed.as a united body from the crisis. Congress expressed its confi- 
dence in Gandhi’s policies and leadership. Pt. G, B. Pant moved 
the resolution on faith in Gandhi: 

‘‘The congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental 
policies of the - congress, which have governed its programme for 
the past twenty years under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and is definitely of the opinion that there should be no breakin 
these policies and that should continue to govern the congress 
programme in the future. In view of the critical situation... 
Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the congress and the country to 
victory...the congress regards it as imperative that the executive 


authority of the congress should command his implicit confidence 
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and requests the president to nominate the Working Committee 


for the ensuing year in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji’’.*® 


Third Movement 


When the war broke out in September in 1939, the viceroy 
declared India a belligerent nation. This declaration of India 
was made without seeking consent of a single Indian, The vice- 
roy was endowed by Parliament with extraordinary powers. 
including the power to suspend the constitution. India showed 
its indignation by withdrawing its ministries from office in October 
1939, 

In 1940, at Ramgarh congress, Gandhi assumed congress 
leadership. He said that he would not exploit the war situation 
by embarrassing Great Britain. So far congress agreed with him, 
but as soon as France fell in June 1940 and the danger of war 
became imminent and real for India, the congress committee, 
disregarding Gandhi’s opinion, announced that it would assist 
in prosecution of war as well as in national self-defence if 
government were prepared to allow us form a national govern- 
ment at the centre. Gandhi like atrue democrat, did not object, 
and said that since it was the considered policy of the congress, 
all people should welcome it. This offer was rejected by the 
viceroy. After this rejection the country had no alternative but 
to turn back to Gandhi and non-co-operation as the sole method 
of fighting for freedom. | 


In view of the above situation the congress working committee 
met at Wardha on August 18-23, and affirmed that the British 
Government’s intention was to continue to hold India by the 
sword. Tocombat this attitude the congress working committee 
pledged itself to act under Gandhi’s leadership and requested him 
to guide the congress. ‘Lo acquaint himself with the real situation 
Gandhi met the viceroy on September 27. He declared that the 
bone of contention was freedom of speech. To obtain this free- 
dom he sought the approval of the working committee, on October 
11-13 to start the individual satyagraha campaign. 


On October 17, 1940, Vinoba Bhave started a movement of 
moral protest by delivering an anti-war speech before a rural 
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audience of Paunar, a village seven miles away from Wardha. 
He was arrested at Deoli on October 21 and sentenced to three 
months imprisonment. Jawaharlal followed him on October 3] 
but with an extension of term to four years. In November, satya- 
graha entered a second stage, which Gandhi called representative 
satyagraha. Init the satyagrahis were selected from bodies like 
congress working committee, the A. I. C. C., the central and pro- 
vincial legislature. By the end of the year 1950, 11 members of 
the congress working committee, 176 members of the A. I. C. C., 
29 ex-ministers and more than 400 members of the central and 
provincial legislatures, were jailed. 


Gandhi suspended the movement from December 24, 1940 
to January 4, 1941 as a goodwill gesture for Christmas. On 
its resumption on January 5, 1941 a new method of selecting 
satyagrahis was adopted. Satyagrahis were now chosen by the 
local congress committees. Some were certified and nominated 
by Gandhi as fit to launch satyagraha. These persons were expec- 
ted to recite anti-war slogans, address anti-war meetings and carry 
on constructive propaganda. By the end of January the number 
of convictions reached to 2,250, ‘The intensity of the movement 
as well as the repressive measures taken by the government varied 
from district to district and province to province. In U, P. the 
movement as well as the repression was strongest. In April the 
movement entered its fourth stage. At this time the selection 
rigour relaxed and every member could become a satyagrahi. 
This policy resulted in a sharp rise in the number of satyagrahis. 
By the month of June about 20,000 persons had been convicted, 


The movement continued with strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples of truth and non-violence, under Gandhi’s leadership. 
Subhas Chandra’s sudden disappearance on 27th January and 
the communal riots interferred in the smooth running of the 
movement. It was further hampered when in middle June there 
occurred a sudden change in the international political situation. 
Germany invaded Russia. Certain announcements by the govern- 
ment, namely the expansion of the viceroy’s Executive Council 
and the incoming of the Atlantic Charter, did not affect Gandhi 
at all except that they slackened the movement. The waning of | 
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the movement was also due tothe dulling of the. enthusiasm 
which could not be maintained as the struggle was completing a 


year. 


In spite of Gandhi's insistence for continuing the civil-dis- 
obedience movement and the constructive programme the working 
committee which met on December 23, 1941 at Bardoli tooka 
serious view of the world situation and expressed its inability to 
march on lines suggested by Gandhi. It concluded with the 
remarks that Gandhi was no longer a leader as he stood for com- 
plete non-co-operation and non-participation in the war under 
all circumstances. Gandhi renouning leadership reiterated his 
stand as is clear from his letter to Azad, the then congress presi- 
dent. He wrote: 


“¢ It is my certain belief that only non-violence can save 
India and the-world from self extinction. Such being the case, 
I must continue my message, whether I am alone or am assis- 
ted by an organization or individuals ..I must continue 
civil disobedience for free speech against all wars with such 
congressmen and others, whom I select, and who believe in 
non-violence I have contemplated and am willing to conform 
to the prescribed conditions’’.1” 


Gandhi’s retirement from congress leadership was welcomed 
by many people, especially by those who believed in revolutionary 
activities. They thought that Gandhi would now become detached 
and iadifferent to congress activities. But it was delusive thinking. 
During the period he engaged himself in constructive activities. 
He had strong faith in constructive work and was confident that 
it alone could deliver the goods. He considered it to be a panacea 
for all diseases of poverty, unemployment and fear. 


Very shortly after Gandhi’s relinquishing leadership, A.I.C.C. 
met on January 15-16, 1942. During the course of this meeting 
Gandhi consented to lead congress on his own terms. On 22 
March, 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps arrived at Karachi. On the 
next day he arrived in Delhi and opened talks with different party 
leaders on March 25. On Marah 27 Gandhi met Cripps and felt 
greatly disappointed by the proposals put forward by the visitor. 
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Gandhi described the proposals as ‘‘a post dated cheque”. O 
March 29 the proposals were published with a remark that wa 
significant but to Indians perturbing and annoying, viz. “Th 
Defence of India will not be in Indian hands even if all] partie 
want it’. Gandhi described the whole plan as too ridiculous t 
find acceptance anywhere. 


Quit India and after 


The failure of the Cripps mission and the growing danger o! 
Japanese aggression in India compelled Indian leaders to take 
some step that would provide them a status to defend their owr 
motherland. To acquire the right of self-defence, the working 
committee decided to throw off the foreign yoke immediately. Tc 
implement this resolve it based the ‘‘Quit India’ resolution on 
July 6. The resolution came in the press on July 14 with the 
note that Gandhi would lead and guide the country if there is 
any such eventuality. On August 9, the A.I.C.C. met at Bombay 
under the presidentship of Maulana Azad. ‘le explained that it 
did not mean physical removal of the British from India but a 
transfer of the political power to India. Gandhi next addressed 
the group explaining that it was ‘not a drive for power but was 
purely a non-violent fight for India’s independence. This plan of 
action, therefore, had no room for dictatorship. The power when 
it came would belong to the people of India. This struggle 
for freedom shall be genuinely democratic very much different 
from the French and the Russian revolution. The latter were 
fought with the weapon of violence and that is why they failed to 
realize the democratic ideal. It was for this ideal that he gave 
a call to people to join the struggle. 

On August 9, 1942 Gandhiji, working committee members, 
numerous other congress leaders, workers and sympathisers were 
arrested and sent to jail under the Defence of India Rules. This 
aroused mass fury and sentimental effusions gushed out in the 
form of sabotage and destruction. The chaotic situation conti- 
nued for more than a year in spite of the Government’s unprece- 
dented repression. This could not be refrained because all the 


leaders were inside the jail. Gandhi laid the responsibility of this — 


# 
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5 
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tragic event on the shoulders of the government. He said : 


*¢,,Government action in enforcing India-wide arrests 
was so viOlent, that the populace which was in sympathy 
with the congress, lost its control. The loss of self-control 
cannot imply the congress complicity, but does imply that 
the power of endurance of human nature has limitations. If 
government action was in excess of the endurance of human 
nature, it and, therefore, its authors were responsible for the 
explosions followed....”’ 3° 


In this movement people of all communities and classes took 
part. Nodoubt it was a movement in which there was a predo- 
muinance of Hindus of the middle and the lower-middle class. 
Muslims did not come in whole-heartedly because they were under 
the guidance of a different leadership namely that of the Muslim 
League and of Jinnah. The movement gained momentum and 
force in the urban areas as compared to the rural. In this 
revolution students and the educated: class came to the front 
along with the peasantry and the working classes, 


On June 24, 1943 Lord Wavell was appointed as the viceroy 
of India. His appointment did not make any change in the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government. On February 22, 1944, 
Kasturba died. This rude shock affected Gandhi’s weak health. 
Gandhi was released on May 6 at 3 a. m. following an all-India 
agitation. During his absence, the demand for Pakistan had 
gained force and the League became very popular with the 
Muslims. Jinnah became their sole leader. Hence after Gandhj’s 
release a Gandhi-Jinnah talk was arranged on July 29 to settle 
the communal problem, The two leaders could not arrive at any 
solution. Gandhi expressed in an interview on 20th March that 
as the congress working committee was in detention, it was 
difficult to resolve the deadlock. The issue 
suspended for the time being. 


therefore was 


On June 14, 1945, Lord Wavell in a broadcast told the people 
that he had been authorised by His Majesty’s Government to 
place before Indian political leaders proposals designed to ease 
the present political situation and to advance India towards her 
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goal of full self-government. ‘To consider the proposals the mem- 
bers of the working committee were released from jail on June 15. 
Party leaders were invited to attend the conference that was due 
to commence in Simla from June 25. Wavell met the leaders and 
discussed the Interim Government proposals, The meaning of 
expressions like the caste Hindus were defined and redefined. But 
all these discussions led congress leaders to believe that the British 
Imperialist policy had little to offer. The conference ended in a 
failure. | 

The termination of World War ILI in 1945 brought in its train 
a change in the political structure of Britain, on the one side, 
and in its world position, on the other. These changes, accompa- 
nied by a universal demand for India’s independence, stirred the 
masses of India. The defeat of Fascism in the international field, 
and failure of the Cripps mission on the home front, created a’ 
mass resentment in India. This national resentment first expres-- 
sed itself in the form of demonstrations in Calcutta, Bombay and. 
afew other big towns. This wave of unrest passed from the 
civilians to the armed forces especially among the air force and 
navy. In February 1946, the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy 
in Bombay revolted and hoisted on their ships in place of the 
Union Jack the congress and the league flags. People all over 
India except afew leaders supported the uprising in the Royal 
Indian Navy. The residents of the city of Bombay supplied the 
raters with food and daily amenities. 


The movement could not be smashed by the British authorities 
until some of the congress leaders especially Vallabhbhai Patel 
intervened. The most significant thing about this movement was 
that Hindus and Muslims united in spite of differences in the 
opinions of their leaders. ‘Thus unity in the lower ranks of the 
two communities and the popular urge behind the struggle made 
the Britishers conscious of the developing situation. 

This movement was followed by a Cabinet Mission which 
arrived in India in March 1946. It comprised of three Cabinet 
Ministers — the Secretary of State for India, Pethick Lawrence, 
Pressdent of the Board of Trade, Stafford Cripps and the Lord 
of Admiralty Alexander. The Mission sought to promote on 
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early realization of full self government in India. To effect it 

the mission placed a new Constitutional Plan for India’s freedom. 
Gandhi’s reaction which he gave vent to on May 20 in the 
-Harijan may be noted: ‘‘After four days of searching examina- 
tion of the State document issued by the British Cabinet Mission - 
and the viceroy, on behalf of the British Government, my con- 
‘viction abides that it is the best document the British Government 

could have produced under-the circumstances’’. As a matter of 

fact, to one, who was aware of the wide gap, which had always 

been there between saying and doing by the British the proposals 
amounted to bea repetition of the’Cripps offer of 1942. It was. 
perhaps because of thinking on these lines that the congress work- 

ing committee could not see eye to eye with Gandhi and rejected 

most of the proposals, It accepted only the long term proposals 
which related to the formation of a constituent assembly to frame 

the Indian constitution. 

Although the Cabinet Mission left India on June 29, 1946, 
negotiations continued between Lord Wavell and the leaders 
of the congress and the league until the arrival of Lord Mount 
Batten in 1947 to expedite the settlement. In the intervening 
time the crisis in India became very acute. The unrest of the 
labour class grew. The people of some of the Indian States 
(Travancore, Hyderabad and Kashmir) began to openly resent 
princely rule. Communal frenzy became buoyant, It assumed 
its worst form when the Moslem League declared August 16 to be - 
Direct Action Day in Calcutta. This was followed by riots in 
East Bengal and later in Bihar. The communal passion so 
blinded the members of the two communities that they lost all 
consideration of social, moral and cultural values. All norms 
of social behaviour vanished for the time being. Bruteness and 
savagery was rampant and sympathy and compassion for the dying 
and the suffering became obsolete terms. 


Lone Star 


In this period of intellectual bankruptcy and thinking 
servitude, Gandhi as the people’s leader, took the torch of Truth 
and Non-violence in his hands and went tothe worst affected 
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areas of Noakhali and Tipperah. He pitched his camp in 
Srirampur, a predominantly Muslim and the worst affected 
district of Noakhali. By his personal example as well as by 
addressing and talking to people he tried to instil confidence into 
the refugees. He lived there for several weeks and succeeded in 
bringing the conditions to a normal state. Many refugees 
returned to their homes which they had left out of fear. This 
violent outburst which Gandhi repaired by his method of non- 
violence renewed and created faith in those who did not believe 


init. It became a living instrument. 


This communal orgy and the general intemperateness of 
the Indian people forced the British Government to speed up 
the settlement of Indian question of independence. To do so 
Pisce Minister, Mr. Attlee, sent Lord Mount Batten with instruc- 
tioas to partition India. On February 20, Attlee declared : 
‘‘His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that it is their 
definite intention to take the necessary steps to effect the transfer- 
ence of power into responsible Indian hards by a date not later 
than June, 1948’. According to the plan India was partitioned 
and on August |, 1947 the new Dominions of India and Pakistan 
were proclaimed, 


After partition riots broke out in west Punjab and east 
Bengal. In India also mass scale killing of Muslims began in 
east Punjab, Calcutta and Delhi. To bring Hindus back to 
sanity, Gandhi commenced his fast unto death in Calcutta. He 
ended the fast on the fourth day after the Bengal leaders had 
given an assurance that they would make all possible efforts to 
avert communal strifein Calcutta. On his return to Delhi he 
was told of the sad tales of loot and murder that had taken place 
there. He adopted the ‘‘Do or Die”’ formula and told people his 
determination not to leave Delhi until Delhi regained its former 
self. On January 13, Gandhi took a fast for communal unity. 
He broke that on January 18, 1948 after receiving an assurance 
by the Peace Committee that they would maintain peace. Gradu- 
ally peace and sanity dawned over Delhi and in other parts of 
India also. — a 
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Gandhi who had been looked upon as a Hindu leader now 
became a leader of the Muslim masses also. Gandhi’s leadership 
reached its optimum point at this period of his life. Never before 
had he been loved so much by the peoples of India. 


On reviewing Gandhi’s leadership in the post war period, 
that is after 1945 when there began negotiations for solving the 
Indian problem we note that his leadership worked under certain 
restraints imposed by the Working Committee. His leadership 
diminished constantly until it suddenly shot up during the riots. 
He was not consulted during or after the high level talks between 
the British representative and the congress leaders, It is very 
probable that had Gandhi been in close touch with the later 
politics of the period some of the mishaps may have been averted. 
Says J. B. Kripalani : 

‘‘Whatever the reasons, motives and ambitions which 
influenced the decisions of the congress high command in 
those momentous days, the fact remains that at that crucial 
moment of our history Gandhi was no more our leader’’,!9 


India’s partition was a hasty act because all the leaders except 
Gandhi perhaps were feeling tired of the battle that they had 
been fighting for decades. About Gandhi says Kripalani that he 
heard Gandhi saying after the release of the leaders in 1945, “‘that 
he would have liked to give one more battle to Imperialism be- 
fore he had done’. But then he kept mum _ over congress 
activities and did not challenge the steps taken by its leadership 
either because he also was tired or because he wanted his country- 
men to look to congress and its leaders for guidance, 


Conclusion 


Ever since Gandhi’s advent in Indian politics he remained 
the supreme leader. In spite of the occasional decline in his 
influence as a leader he never lost his hold over the masses, nor 
did he lose the love and sympathy of the people. It is true that 
he did not sustain the same exalted position among the intellig- 
entsia, but as far as the masses were concerned, his hold and 
position never went down the respectable minimum. It shot 
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up whenever conditions became favourable to launch a mass 
movement. 


His leadership may be accounted for by a number of factors, 
First, his own personality and mode of life affected people favour- 
ably. His unparalleled life, of a politician and of a religious saint 
impressed the masses tremendously. As a nationalist ahead of 
his people he set himself to rouse their national instinct, stiffen 
their morale, school them in self-respect and the spirit of self 
sacrifice, With this he combined an appeal to the popular mind 
based on his own asceticism and renunciation of wealth... 


Secondly his simple language appealed to the illiterate 
millions. Thirdly his sincerity shown throughout all the move- 
ments gripped the attention of the common man who found in 
him his true representative. 


Moreover, the absence of pomp, ostentatiousness, and hypo- 
crisy evoked love for him in the people. His behaviour conformed 
to the traditions and norms of Indian society. His technique of 
ahimsa and non-violence touched the people and was in harmony 
with the cultural traditions. Lastly his overall concern for the 
well being of others, for example, his constructive programme, 
denunciation of machinery and positive endeavour to provide 
justice through panchayats was greatly responsible for the response 
that he received from the people. ‘This generous co-operation in 
his every activity social or political afforded him leadership. This 


was a solitary privilege of his in centuries. 
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Cha pter 8 


Gandhi’s 
Leadership : 
An Interpretation 


Varying Interpretations 

There have been varying interpretations of Gandhi’s leader- 
ship. Some have held that he was a democratic leader, guided 
principally by democratic principles, others say that he failed 
to conform to the democratic ideals and was predominantly a 
dictator. Still others have tried to show his leadership to have 
been of a charismatic character. The confusion and contradic- 
tion in views regarding Gandhi’s leadership has been due to his 
elusive personality, to interpretations given to transient ideologies 
and forms of government in the world and to the method that he 
adopted as an instrument of fighting. 

As stated in the previous chapters, Gandhi was born with 
none of the prerogatives of a leader nor was he endowed with 
those qualities considered to be essential for leadership (hero or 
event making man). His physique, personal charm, intellectual 
achievements and manner of speech were not at all prepossessing, 
rather were below average. Owing to the deficiency in these 
dimensions of his personality and leadership, people at a distance 
were reluctant to accept him asa leader. But his achievements 
in the social, economic and political fields both in South Africa 
and India and the following of the masses convinced people all 
over the world of his leadership and potentialities, 
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Those who were hesitant to accept Gandhi as a people’s 
Jeader began to find fault with his method of non-violenee. The 
method was alleged to be coercive and its user therefore was 
named as a dictator. This charge was partly due to the conflict 
of existent ideologies of democracy and dictatorship at that time. 
People were prone to think in terms of Fascism, Nazism and 
communism—which were the three known forms of dictatorship. 
Thus in an atmosphere where dictatorship prevailed and grew in 
strength and popularity as compared to that of democracy, people 
labelled the new method as coercive and its author as ‘dictator’. 

Some politicians and admire:s, who found Gandhi while 
jacking in traditional qualities of a leader, still commanding the 
confidence of more than one-fifth of the whole human race, 
believed Gandhi to be endowed with certain supernatural powers. 
They called him a charismatic leader. ‘l’his deification of Gandhi | 
was in consonance with Indian traditions. The masses regarded 
him as an avtar—Incarnation of God in human form. 

The problem before us therefore is to determine the type of 
Gandhi’s leadership. We are to find out whether he wasa 
charismatic, authoritarian or a democratic leader, or was he an 
amalgam of all these three types, or was there a predominance, 
of a particular type. To decide the issue each type may be 
initially defined. 


Gandhi As A Charismatic Leader 


This concept for the first time was used by Rudolf Sohm, the 
Strassburg church historian and jurist. Weber, the sociologist, 
borrowed itfrom him and imputed it to mean ‘gift of grace’ to 
characterise extraordinary merits and qualities in a_ leader. 
Charismatic leaders are generally religious prophets, political 
heroes, intellectual geniuses or sometimes great reformers. 
Buddha, Christ, Hitler and lately Gandhi fall into this category,, 
Although there is a vast difference in the moral character of 
Christ and Hitler or Gandhi and Hitler, yet as living divinities 
all of them inspired feelings in their followers. 

Charismatic leaders, says Weber, are ‘revolutionary forces in 
history’. They evoke so great an enthusiasm among the people, 
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-* that caste and class distinction vanishes and people feel an un- 


precedented fraternity. For instance in India under Gandhi’s. 
leadership the class distinction of rich and poor, literate and _ ijlli- 
terate and caste distinctions among the untouchables and other 
caste Hindus fell to a very low Jevel. Secondly, the charismatic 
leader does not feel himself under any obligation to observe 


‘institutional routines’’, traditions or ‘‘rational management’’. 


Nevertheless the charismatic leader seldom drifts from the 
fundamental philosophy of the people whom he leads. He adopts. 
ways and manners that will capture the very heart of the followers 
and inspire in him divinely feelings for him. The followers be- 
come spell-bound by his personality and ideals. Assays Hubert 
Bonner : 


‘ **In this form of leadership people ascribe a mystical, 
semidivine power to the leader. His hold upon his followers. 
is sometimes described as ‘‘hypnotic’’.... The charismatic 
leader is usually endowed with the capacity of inspiring blind 
devotion and mass behaviour’’.” 


Gandhi was born ina country which has venerated saints. 
and believed in incarnations. According to Hindu theology God 
takes Avatar or assumes human form, when righteousness declines, 
and wickedness prospers. About the close of the 19th century 
and during the early part of the 20th century when India was 
faced with famine and her people were dying for lack of food and 
clothing, Hindus consciously or sub-consciously felt the necessity 
of some Avatar, It was about this time that people heard the 
name of Gandhi who was fighting to restore dignity and honour 
of his fellow countrymen in South Africa. His method of Ahimsa 
impressed the masses immensely and they saw in him the image 
of Buddha and the great Indian saints. 

When Gandhi, after 20 years of his political career in South 
Africa, reached India in 1915 he was greatly cheered by the 
masses. He was received and honoured like a Messiah and 
people in great numbers thronged on the road-sides through 
which he passed. His ideals, modes of living, simple habits, love 


for truth and fearlessness were in conformity with the Indian 
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conception of the Mahatma. Not only the Indian masses -but 
also the Indian intellectuals called him Mahatma. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore explaining the word says : 


“The word Mahatma means the liberated ego which 
rediscovers itseif in all other soul, that life no longer confined 
in individual human being, the comprehensive soul of the 
Atman, of the spirit. In this way the soul becomes 
‘Mahatma’ by comprehending all soul, all spirit in itself’ ’,3 
Candhi identfied himself with the dispossessed in dress and 


Gandhi identified himself with the dispossessed in dress and 
living. Dressed in loin cloth he lived in the hut and spoke the | 
people’s language. He renounced all wordly pleasures and 
material comforts. This was not the renunciation of an old 
ascetic, but the expression of inner unity and compassion for the 
underdog. He walked on foot like Buddha and preferred to 
journey in the third class. This he did because of being inspired 
by fellow feeling and not for economic reasons. His speeches 
and citations contained annotations from Ramayan and Maha- 
bharata. He proclaimed Rama Rajya as India’s goal. His 
assertions and his identification with the poor reminded people of 
great prophets and saints and therefore people endowed him with 
the halo of a divine being. 


A person is an incarnation to the extent he helps to raise the 
suffering and the down-trodden. ‘The spiritual and intellectual 
heights that he attains is not all that counts, but what does count 
more is the general rise in economic and ethical levels of the 
people. Gandhi’s sympathy, love and fraternity with the people 
smashed the distinctive walls that stood between the various 
communities and classes. He felt one with them and had no tinge 
of superiority. It was in this sense that Gandhi was an avatar. 
As says M. E. Jones : 


‘Gandhi did not feel a compassion for the dumb millions 
of India in the sense of one who was a better deciding to be 
gracious in the interests of those who were of a lesser order 
but instead he felt all these lives flowing through him ina 
species of universal oneness. The aspiration of human living 
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surging up fromthe untouchables and from the worst of 
dwarfed souls in the utmost ‘squalor of poverty, unhappiness. 
and sheer debasement, became in his ashram a beauty, a 
hope and a message, It is in this way alone that Gandhi is. 
in truth avatar and if the generations to come can lift up 
this message and dramatise with greater effectiveness then in 


history Mahatma of yesterday’s flesh may live indeed as. 
another Krishna, Buddha or Christ’’.4 


Thus was Gandhi endowed with a halo. Gandhi denied 
the divinity thus attributed to him and reckoned his moral 
failings and personal shortcomings but nothing could extenuate 
the defied feeling of the masses. The faith was so deeply embed- 
ded in the people’s mind that whatever he said could not be 
wrong. His infallibility was not to be challenged. Villagers had 


blind faith in him and to them words from Gandhi were words 
from God, 


The charisma in Gandhi is further exemplified inasmuch as 
he was considered to have reached perfecuon. People followed 
him in simplicity, diet, dressand even in ideology. Leaders in 
the congress walked in his shoes. They now began to speak in 
Hindi, wear the loin cloth and abandon rich adornment. The 
concept Of leadership was changed and followed the pattern of 
Gandhi. Honesty, truthfulness, love and sacrifice now became 
the essential requirements as a leader. The village instead of 
the city became the nucleus and the central point for all activities 
of the leader, 


It may be asked if charisma and magnetism in Gandhi’s 
personality were the only factors responsible for Gandhi’s success, 
then why did a large galaxy of yogis and saints with their winning 
personalities failed to rise io such a high summit as did Gandhi ? 
Gandhi was not only a charismatic leader but also a statesman 
of the highest order. He was a great tactician and was intelligent 
enough to estimate the situation correctly. These things, essen- 
tial in all struggles, were lacking in purely religious men. As he 
says: “‘In a satyagraha campaign the mode of fight and the 
choice of tactics,..are determined according to the exigencies of 
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the situation..”® He pursued the policy that befitted the parti- 
cular time. His success, as remarks K. Shridharani, was due to 
“a triple combination of saint, person of exquisite charm and 
shrewd politician’? in him, and that “‘each great social movement 
in history owes its most to its respective charismatic leader’’.® 


_ Prophetic Intonation 


Another characteristic of acharismatic leader is that he is 
unelected and professes to be a representative of God sent for 
delivering his message. This seems to apply to Gandhi. In 1919 
Gandhi became the virtual leader of the congress though unelected 
but not unwanted and led the agitation against the Rowlatt Act. 
From this time onwards Gandhi continued to bea _ leader of the 
congress whether he was a four anna member or not. Even during 
the period of retirement in 1925, 1934 and 1941 he held the 
congress from outside. 

Gandhi proclaimed that he was carrying out the work of 
God, and acted as He desired, and that if he were unfit, He would 
call him back. For instance on the occasion of the Bombay 
riots in connection with the visit of the Prince of Wales Gandhi, 
taking to the fast, said : 

“If I may not give myself to be killed through human 
agency, I must give myself to God to be taken away by 
refusing to eat till He heard my prayer. For me, a bankrupt, 
that was the only thing left. I could not draw upon the 
people from their innocence. They dishonoured the cheque 
I presented personally on the 17th. I must now somehow or 
other recoup lost credit or die in the attempt. I must draw 
upon God for further credit to enable me to transact His 
business. I could only do so by humbling myself, crawling 
in the dust before Him, denying myself the food He has 
given. I must in a thousand ways show Him that I am in 
earnest, and if I am not worthy to conduct His business, ask 
Him to recall me and refashion me according to my worth 
and His will’’.? 


Words of similar import Gandhi uttered in January 1924, 
while unearthing some of the malpractices and shortcomings of 
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the Ashrama. In a most supplicating tone he asked the Ashramites 
to live in the Ashram sincerely and assured them of swaraj if they 
could work up to his faith. Hesaid in Vavajivan in an article 
under the caption ‘‘My Sorrow My Shame’: “...How can I 
leave a work undertaken for God’s love without His bidding ? 
When God wishes that I should leave this world, He will inspire 


the people to shun me...’ § 


These words of Gandhi had a prophetic intonation and there- 
fore affected the people. These were in keeping with theological 
traditions and reminded them of some great saint ‘or prophet. 
His statements in this form wielded moral influence over the vast 
illiterate populace of India. They felt some sort of moral binding 
to follow him because his actions were directed by God and he 


was only a mission of God. 


An outstanding feature of a charismatic leader is that he 
does not seek the guidance of the external people but relies upon 
what he describes as the inner-voice. Gandhi also sought the 
help of the so-called inner light of inner vision whenever he was 
faced with an enigma and was at a loss to choose the best course. 


He would say at such moments : 


‘There are moments in your life when you must act 
even though you cannot -carry best friends with you. The 
‘still small voice’ within you must always be the final arbiter 
when there is a conflict of duty’’.® 
He considered it important and necessary to act in accord- 

ance with one’s conscience. The leader who lacked courage to do 
so was as, Gandhi said, a useless leader as he would deviate from 
his path whenever others would press their point of view upon 
him. Commenting on the task of leadership Gandhi says : 


‘‘A leader is useless when he acts against the prompting 
of his own conscience, surrounded as he must be by people 


holding all kinds of views. He will drift like an an- 


chorless ship, if he has not inner-voice to hold him firm and 


guide him’’.!° 
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Gandhi solved his mental and spiritual problems with the 
help of his inner voice. His own experience in life helped him to 
identify the inner voice of his sub-conscious with divine inspiration 
and guidance and this gave him self-confidence and a sense of 
righteousness. For example in 1927 when Gandhi was in Mysore 
there were floods in Gujarat. Some of his friends advised him to 
rush to Gujarat. But sub-conscious deterred him from going. 
Explaining his action he said : 


‘‘None of us, especially no leader, should allow himself 
to disobey the inner voice in the face of pressure from out- 
side. Any leader who succumbs in this way forfeits his right 
of leadership. ‘There is much truth inthe homely Gujrati 
proverb that ‘the person concerned can see things in the 
earthen pot and his neighbour cannot see them even ina 
mirror’. I have not been able to see that it was my duty on 


the present occasion to run to Gujarat’’.? 


He often said, he would lose his usefulness the moment he 
stifles the still small voice within. 


Gandhi distinguished himself from all others not only in 
matters of politics and social reforms but also in those of econo- 
mics. Hesolved economic problems according to the promptings 
of his inner voice. For instance when on December 22, 1916 he 
was called to deliver a lecture in a college and later put questions 
on current economic issues, he replied ‘*...A little voice within us. 
tells us, ‘you are on the right track, turn neither to your left, nor 
right but keep to the straight and narrow way’. With such help 
we march forward, slowly indeed, but surely and steadily. This 
is my position....”” 

Gandhi was vehemently criticized on this account as the inner 
voice in him seemed to be a special prerogative denied to others. 
Doubts were expressed about the smooth working of the world if 
all people were to claim such guidance from God and to act differ- 
ently from their neighbours. 

Regarding the first criticism it may be said that Gandhi 
claimed no prerogative or gifts from God ; the inner voice was not 
his exclusive possession. He exhorted all people to make use of 
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it when in a quandary. On June 26, 1924, on the eve of the 
A.I.C.C. Session Gandhi said in an appeal to its members : 

‘“‘The five boycotts are vital for the congress, They are 
vital for Swaraj for the masses, such a big question cannot be 
decided merely by a show of hands, it cannot be decided 
by an argument. It must be decided by each one of us by 
ringing for the still small voice within. Each one of us must 
retire to his closet and ask God to give a definite guidance, 
This battle for freedom is no play for you and me. it is the 
most serious thing in our lives. If, therefore, the programme 
sketched by me does not commend itself to you, you must 
similarly reject it, cost what it may’’.?? 

Regarding the latter part of the criticism which suggested 
laissez aire were all to claim to be acting in accordance with their 
inner voice, Gandhi said : 

‘*Any person falsely claiming to act under divine inspira- 
tion or the promptings of the inner voice, without having 
any such will fare worse than the one falsely claiming to act | 
under the authority of a sovereign. Whereas the latter being | 
exposed will escape with injury to his body, the former may 
perish with body and soul together. Critics impute me to 
be acting under hallucination. The claim I have made is nei- | 


ther extraordinary nor exclusive”’ 13 


Gandhi identified the inner voice with any faculty which 
could be developed by practice. It was his considered opinion 
that the faculty for ie to the small voice within required 


previous effort and training, perhaps more than what was required | 
for acquiring any other "fabulie Many fail in its acquisition, 
Those, who succeed, have wider power of comprehension anda 
more developed personality as compared to those who fail. 
Gandhi’s views on the inner voice seem to be in agreement with. 
the views expressed by C. G. Jung. According to Jung: “The. 
inner voice is the voice of a fuller life of a wider more compre- | 
hensive consciousness....the development of personality is synony- 
mous with an increase of awareness’ .!4 He adds: | 

‘‘The character of the inner voice is ‘‘Luciferian’’ in 


the most proper and unequivocal sense of the word, and that 
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is why it places a man face to face with final moral decisions, 
without which he could never attain consciousness and be- 


come a personality’’. 


Thus we see that despite strong touches of the charismatic 
leader Gandhi was predominantly a democrat, He did not profess 
any extraordinary qualities in him including the inner voice. It 
was a faculty that he developed by having strong faith in God and 
by constant practice of looking within. He laid claims to no 
supernatural power and none of his attainments were inaccessible 
to any of the beings. He said, ‘‘Conviction has been growing 
upon me that whatever is possible for me is possible even for a 


child’’.* 


Gandhi as a Dictator 

The dictatorial or authoritarian leadership is generally 
characterized by the traits of dominance, aggression and extraver- 
sion, The dictator reposes little trust in the masses and does not 
believe in co-operative and peaceful solution of problems. He 
tries to attain his objectives by forceful action. He does not 
examine the various aspects of the problem nor does he care for 
the outcome resulting from his quick decisions. Charles Bird 
describes the dominant leader in these words : 


‘“‘He dictates procedures, shapes proposals and mani- 
pulates followers to achieve preconceived ends. He is not 
responsive to the conflicting interests of diverse groups under 
his command. He achieves unification by aggression by 


suppressing conflicting interests and ideologies’’.!” 


Dictatorships have ‘corporate spirit’. The liberty of the 
individual is lost ina dictatorial state. A dictator dominates 
every aspect of life, political, social, economic or religious of 
the individual. ‘he world has witnessed three types of dictator- 
ships, Fascism and Nazism and Communism. The first one 
believes in centralization of all industry and tries to capture 
markets at competitive rates through power and force. Fascist 
leaders are generally religious fanatics and their chief interest lies. 


in extending the area of their reign by might. The economic 
4 
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policy of both Fascist and Nazi is almost the same. Politically 
too they are similar, The communistic dictatorship does not 
suffer from these shortcomings, but init too the individual has. 
no freedom. The dictator, who is the head of the State, is the 
be-all and end-all of things, His ideals and goals are the ideal 
and goals of the nation. 


Briefly speaking the authoritarian leader wields absolute 
power, Heframes policies and designs national developmental 
plans. He alone knows the future of the State. He is the 
fountain-head of all interpersonal and international relations. 
He alone can punish or reward a person. ‘The dictator maintains. 
his leadership by intervention in all spheres of government. He 
allows very restricted and nominal changes in the traditional set 
up. Krech and Crutchfield sum up the characteristic functions. 
of an authoritarian leader in the following four points: (1) All 
determination of policy is done by the leader. (2) lechniques 
and steps of attaining the goal are, one ata time dictated by 
the leader, and for this reason future direction has always been 
uncertain to a large degree. (3) The particular work task and 
work companions of each member is usually dictated to by the 
leader. (4) The leader is ‘‘personal’’ in his praise and criticism. 
The work of each member is without being given any objective 
reasons, praised and criticised in a ‘‘personal’’ way by the leader. 
He remains aloof from active group participation except during 
demonstration. 

In the light of the characteristics and functions of a dictator 
as described above we may judge the element of the fundamental 
tenets of dictatorship is that it rules out individual freedom com- 
pletely to control and exercise power over the people. Gandhi 
did not approve of this principle and considered freedom of 
opinion and action the fundamental right of every individual. 
This attitude emerged out of the respect that he had for human 
life and property. 

He preached secular freedom which was based on equality 
and tolerance. His principle of non-violence meant returning 
good for evil and it sought to establish a democratic stage based 
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on goodwill and co-operation, Hatred had no_ place in his 
‘scheme of things. Consequently class conflicts and caste differ- 
ences were toned down. Service and sacrifice of the individual 
instead of ruling and empowering the co-members was the guiding 
principle of Gandhi’s leadership. 

In the economic field, too, he wished the individual to be 
free from all state influence. He opposed the installation of heavy 
machinery because to him it encouraged competition and bred 
hatred and conflict. Secondly in a mechanical set-up the 
individual loses all freedom and has to work in obeyance to the 
head of the industry, which is a sort of working under dictator- 
ship. The basic fact before him was that man should get food 
and for this there was no need to instal heavy machinery. The 
latter meant hoarding and exploitation of fellow men, He respec- 
ted the worker and the peasant for they were honest bread 
earners. 

The dictator’s first concern and interest lies in the welfare of 
the state no matter whether the individual gains or loses. The 
individual to them is only a means to anend. The end being 
the prosperity of the state both economically and politically. 
Gandhi’s concern was: with the individual and to him man was 
the end while the state was only a means. Gandhi renewed our 
faith in the individual in the age of industrialization and mechani- 
cal power. His authority asa leader was totally of a different 
nature because it was ennobling and inspiring to the suffering 


and the weak, Says E. L. Allen : 
‘‘“He possessed the only valid kind of authority not that 


which depresses others that it may rise, but that which lifts 

others to its own level. The peasant, the factory worker, the 

pariah found themselves ennobled even by having him 

speak’’.18 

He had so much regard for the individual that he did not 
like to thrust upon him his own cherished ideas. The dictator 
on the contrary forces ideas upon the people to strengthen his 
hold and maintain power. Gandhi’s method of attaining it was 
not based on coercion and physical force but on persuasion and 
moral appeals, | 


‘ 
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Gandhi’s great influence over the masses and _ his strong 
hold on the congress led people to think of him asa dictator. 
But it is far from being true because his influence over the people 
was not based on physical power. He commanded confidence 
and drew strength through his moral preachings and the winning 
technique of non-violence. His rule over the congress organiza- 
tion though absolute was indirect. It was his personality which 
enabled him to control and rule over it and not the author- 
itarian element. Says Brailsford: ‘It is hardly just to call him 
as autocrat, but he be one he owes his power to the ascendancy 
of his own personality’’.’® It is therefore misleading to call him 
a dictator on this account. 


Gandhi acted as a dictator during the civil-disobedience 
movements or when congress launched war against the govern- 
ment. This he did not for the sake of power but to maintain 
discipline among the non-violent fighters. This was misconstrued 
as an act of dictatorship. But few examples may illustrate the 
democratic spirit underlying the movements. He asserted that 
during the non-violent or civil-disobedience movement congress 
should entrust all power to one person, whoever he be. He did 
not say this for only himself. In his own words: 


“Every unit has to tender him willing obedience in 
thought, word and deed. Yes even in thought, since the 
fight is non-violent’’.2° 


To maintain discipline and the non-violent character of the 
movement he wished that its direction should be independent of 
congress control. In 1930 he explained that congress being a 
democratic organization has in its fold persons of all shades of 
opinion. Some held non-violence as a policy ; others as a creed. 


To quote him : 


‘The instinct of those, therefore, with whom non- 
violence is a policy, when tempted by violence, may fail 
them, That of those who have no remedy but non-violence 
open to them can never fail them if they have non-violence 
in them in reality. Hence the necessity for freedom from 
congress control’’.?! 
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It would be preposterous to call this dictatorship. First, a 
man basing his technique on non-violence cannot be a dictator, 
Secondly, dictatorship as adopted by the congress can only be 
voluntary and therefore democratic in origin. 


Unlike the dictator, who frames and designs internal as well 
as external policies and rules out all suggestion from the indivi- 
dual or minority groups, Gandhi had fullest regard for individual 
as well as minority opinion. No doubt in a democratic organiza- 
tion, the opinion of the majority is carried out. Nevertheless 
Gandhi preached that non-violence demanded a sufficient consi- 
deration of the opinion of the minorities and ruled out the 
tyranny of the majority. Numerical strength savours of violence 
when it acts in total disregard of any strongly felt opinion of a 
minority. The rule of the majority is perfectly sound. Only 
when there is no rigid insistence on the part of dissenters upon 
their dissent. 

Unlike the dictator, who clings to his position of leadership 
even if he has to act against his conscience, Gandhi renounced 
leadership whenever he found a conflict between his basic 
principles and the views of his followers. A wise general does 
not wait till he is actually routed ; he withdraws in time in an 
orderly manner from a position which he knows he would not be 
able to hold. Moreover he did not want people to follow him 
blindly but he wished them to base their obedience on deep con- 
viction. That is why when in 1934 he saw the intelligentsia in 
disagreernent with his views he sought to retire from the congress, 
As a matter of fact, Gandhi had no fondness for the leadership 
position. This is clearly borne out by his withdrawals from the 
congress a number of times. 

One of the fundamental reasons for misjudging Gandhi as 
a dictator seems to have been his intellectual separation. As he 
was not an academician in the field of history, economics or 
psychology he listened to theorists but relied upon his own 
empirical findings. Being surrounded all the time by his admirers 
and devotees he had little time to reflect upon others views. It 
is on account of this fact that the intelligenstia found in him a 
dictator as their conclusions, beliefs and attitudes were drawn 
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from the past history of the world. His method could not appe 
to them an history cited no such example in whicha non-viole 
leader would have succeeded Therfore failure to comprehen 
new things led them to criticise Gandhi and call him a dictator. 


Gandhi A Democratic Leader 


Democratic leadership isin many respects the antithesis 
dictatorship. While dictatorship bases itself on ‘‘fear, insecurit 
and frustration”? and exploits the unconscious needs of the indivi 
dual, the democrat tries to make his people fearless, secure an 
enjoy life of plenty. The democratic leader resorts to the techni 
ques of persuasion, conciliation and tolerance to convert peopl 
to his own conviction. He does not keep any distance betweer 
himself and his followers rather adopts friendly relation with 
them. Their friendship is based on mutual love and respect. 

In a democratic set up the democratic leader gives equa 


chance of participation to every member. He allows the greates 
amount of individual liberty and there is an “individualistic 
minimum of primary governmental interference’. Although the 
democratic leader has equal power and authority as the authori. 
tarian leader has, yet the role that each leader plays is fat 
different. The democratic leaders seek to evoke the maximum 
involvement and the participation of every member in the grouf 
activities, and in the determination of objectives, He seeks tc 
spread responsibility rather than to concentrate it. He seeks tc 
encourage and reinforce interpersonal contacts and relations 
throughout the group structure so as to strengthen it. He seek: 
to reduce intra-group tension and conflict. He seeks to avoid 
hierarchical group structure in which special privilege and status 
differentials predominate. 
Since democratic leadership evokes maximum perticipatiay 
of group members there are greater chances of creativity for it. 
The synthetic efforts release the energy of all the people . 
making the pace of progress more rapid than under an auth 
ritarian leader. As there is no effort on the part of the leader td 
retain power and monopolise all action, the initiation of the 
people to solve problems sometimes amounts to genuine contribu- 


tion leading to the genera] good of the country. 


3 
; 
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Under democratic leadership, cohesiveness and co-operation 
of all the parties and interests within the State leave wide scope 
for sanity, flexibility, individual liberty and morality. Unity 
and viscidity leave little chance for coercion and dictatorship. 
Writes C. Delisle Burns : 


‘The widest franchise implies that every sane adult has 
something to add to the common store of knowledge and 
judgment. The rule of majority implies, not that the greater 
number are physically stronger for they are not always so, 
but that in large issues of human life there is likely to be 
more basis for a sound judgment among the greater num- 
Ger. 


The democratic leader views the individual as an end in 
himself and allows him to develop the finest potentialities that 
arein him. Neither he in his individual capacity nor his govern- 
ment imposes any bar, religious, cultural or social in his integral 
development. Here lies the supreme value of democracy. Harold 
D. Lasswell says that : 


‘“Value of democracy is the dignity and worth of the 
individual ; hence a democratic society is a common wealth 


where there is full opportunity to mature talent into socially 
creative skill, free from discrimination on grounds of religion, 


culture or class’’.22 


Amplifying this further, C. E. M, Joad brings out its practical 
implications in the following words ; 

: ‘The beginning and end of the state’s function is to 

give individuals, the equipment, the scope and the leisure to 

develop thatisin them, The democrat does not, at any 

rate in the 20th century, regard democracy as the ideal form 

of government, but as the least objectionable form of 

government that is practicable.?*”’ 

The way in which the ends laid down by democeracy are to 
be achieved, says Laski, is to associate him with the process of 


_ authority. The democratic notion accepts the old claim that 


exclusion from a share in power is also an exclusion from a share 
in benefit. It regards the rights of men to share in the results 
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of social life as broadly equal and it regards differences of trea 
ment as justified only in so far as they can be shown to be direct] 
relevant to the common good. 

The democratic leader attaches greater importanee an 
shows more concern towards the animate individual as compare 
to the inanimate state. His activities are directed towards th 
general good and happiness of the individual. The improve 
ments in the state are made to better the life of the governed 
Thus to him individual is the end and not the state. To quot 
Bertrand Russell : 

‘‘For my part I consider that whatever is good and bac 
is embodied in individuals, not primarily in countries. Som 
philosophies could be used to support the corporative state— 
notably the philosophy of Hegel—and attributes ethical qua. 
lities to communities as such. So thata state may be admi. 
rable, though most of its citizens are wretched. I think that 
such philosophies are tricks for justifying the privileges of the 
holders of power and that, whatever our politics may be 
there can be no valid argument for an undemocratic 


ethics.25”’ 


The above description of democratic leadership may be 
summed up in the following six points. (1) One of the primary 
functions of a democratic leader is to represent the group. Since 
leadership grows out of the needs of the group, the function of a 
democratic leader is to make them aware of the needs and to stimu- 
late them to work with him in securing its satisfaction. (2) Th 
function of a democratic leader is to train persons to become leaders 
to replace him infuture. (3) All the policies are to be drawn u 
by the leader, though subject to group’s approval. (4) In matter 3 
of technical advice the leader tries to point out several alterna~ 
tives from which the choice is made by the group. (5) The 
division of tasks is left to the group in contrast to authoritarian 
leadership in which leaders dictate the work task. (6) The leader 
is “‘objective’’ and ‘‘fact minded”’ in praise and criticism and is 
an active member of the group. In view of these functions 
which throw considerable light on the duties and responsibilities 
of the democratic leader let us see how far Gandhi followed the 

. 
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spirit of democracy and whether it is correct to call him one of 
the greatest democrats of the 20th Century ? 

Gandhi’s advent in India took place at a time when demo- 
cracy had languished on account of over hundred years of British 
rule, The term democracy had become obsolete to the masses of 
India as they were denied its fruits for long. On Gandhi was 
laid the responsibility of reviving democratic traditions in India. 
What he sought to revive is contained in his conception of demo- 
cracy which he defines as the art and science of mobilising the 
entire physical, economic and spiritual resources of all the various 
sections of the people in the service of the common good of all. 
To obtain this objective he welcomed the existence of groups and 
their criticism ; laid down the sixteen point constructive pro- 
gramme ; and declared non-violence as his creed. 

According to the first point which forms the basis of a sound 
democracy Gandhi allowed the existence of groups believing in 
the persuance of different policies and welcomed persons of 
different shades of opinion to offer constructive criticisms. Al- 
though he paid due regard to majority opinion yet he did not 
consider it binding on any group or person. Individual liberty 
he always held uppermost. To him, in matters of conscience the 
law of majority had no place. The law of majority has a narrow 
application, that is one should yield to the majority in matters 
of detail. But itis slavery to be amenable to the majority, no 
matter what its decisions are. Democracy is not a state in which 
people act like sheep. Under democracy individual liberty of 
opinion and action is jealously guarded. I therefore believe that 
the minority has a perfect right to act differently from the majority 
as long as it does not act in the name of congress. 

In such a democracy where the majority opinion is not 
always the final word it should yield either to the minority or 
convert them to its own views by suffering and persuasion. When 
a respectable minority objects to any rule of conduct, it would be 
dignified for the majority to yield to the minority. This does 
not mean handing over the veto power to any person or toa 
minority, where there is no principle involved and where there js 
a programme to be carried out the minority has got to follow the 
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majority. Thus securing individual liberty Gandhi fulfilled the 
first condition of democracy and his first duty as a democratic 
leader, 

According to the second point which consisted in working out 
the constructive programme, Gandhi laid down the foundation 
of a democrattc state. He tried to change the complexion of 
society by making revolutionary changes in its social, political 
and cultural setting. He aimed to root out exploitation and i injus- 
tice and minimise poverty by introducing decentralized eottage 
industries and creating panchayats. 


He wanted to establish village committees and attacked the 
problem on individualistic lines. By improving the individual 
he sought to improve the whole village. To raise the individual 
status and to foster a sense of equality, fraternity and love for the 
country he propagated spinning and the use of khadi. The idea 
behind this was to bridge the gulf between the haves and the 
have-nots. Secondly in the absence of the cottage industry large 
scale industry would prosper and that would vitiate democracy 
by concentrating power into fewer hands. The democracy cannot. 
be worked by twenty men sitting at the centre. It has to be worked 
from below by the people of every village. To him giving the 
villages due importance meant further help in realizing swaraj. 
“If we want swaraj to be built on non-violence we will have to 
give the villages their due’’,® 

Thus by introducing cottage industry and obtaining self suffi- 
ciency in the villages he provided the fulcrum for the ideal society 


in which life would become self-supporting and self regulated. 


‘‘In such a state (of enlightened anarchy) every man is 
-his own ruler. He rules himself in such a manner that he is 
never a hindrance to his neighbour. In the ideal state, there- 
fore, there is no political power because there is no state’’,?7 


In such a _ society individuals form groups and carry out 
development projects on a voluntary basis prompted by themselves. 
The decentralized society nourishes co-operation and lends suc- 
cour to democracy, It provides the individual opportunity to 
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develop different faculties and to give expression to impulses of 


initiation, coverage and creativity. 


To obtain equality among different people in society Gandhi 
re-emphasised the old law of varna. Varna to Gandhi established 
certain spheres of action for certain people with certain tenden- 
cies, This avoided all unworthy competition. While recognising 
limitations, the law of varna admitted of no distinctions of high 
and low. His conviction was that an ideal social order would 
only be evolved when the implications of this law were fully under- 
stood and given effect to. 


With this he combined the ideals of bread labour and non- 
possession to effect complete economic and social equality. , 


Beside his attempts to restore democracy through equality 
he also wished to change the governmental machinery to suit his 
conception of democratic state. To him the state was not an end 
in itself but, one of the means of enabling people to better their 
condition in every department of life. He did not agree with 
the view of other philosophers, some of whom held the state as 
the final goal of human organization and others considered every- 
thing to be submerged in the state, that is ‘ouside the state there 
is nothing”. On the contrary be considered it to be only a means 
for the general good of the people. 

Gandhi reposed very little trust in western democracy which 
is based on Parliamentary Government. In 1942 he told Louis 
Fischer that he did not believe in the accepted western form of 
democracy with its universal voting for parliamentary representa- 
tives. What he disliked most in it was the spirit in which the 
constitutional machinery worked. To meet this shortcoming he 


tried to strengthen people’s hands through satyagraha to resist 


exigencies of the state. Thus. ..*‘real swaraj will come not by the 


aquisition of authority by a few but by the aquisition of the 


capacity by all to resist authority when abused”. 


Gandhi tried to achieve his ideal of equality and stateless 
democracy through non-violence. To him elimination of violence 
was the first step for the establishment of a genuine democracy. 
Non-violence not being accepted asa creed, the equality of men 
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would remain only a farfetched ideal. Ashe saidin reply to 
Lord Lothian, ‘‘..constitutional or democratic government isa 
distant dream so long as non-violence is not recognised as a living 


force, an inviolable creed not a mere policy’’.*8 


He advocated the creed of non-violence not only for the 
individual but also for the state. This meant to him the trans- 
ference of power in the hands of the people through non-violent 
revolution. In such a democratic state the weakest and strongest 
are provided equal opportunity. Democracy so long as it was 
sustained by violence could not provide for or protect the weak. 
Under democracy the weakest should have the same opportunity 
as the strongest. That could never happen except through non- 
violence. 

Democracy attained through non-violence would inspire truth 
and individual freedom. According to Gandhi : 


True democracy or the swaraj of the masses could never come 
through untruthful and violent means, for the simple reason that 
the natural corollary to their use would be to remove all opposi- 
tion through the suppression or extermination of the antagonists. 
That would not make for individual freedom, individual freedom 
can have the fullest play only under a regime of unadulterated 
Ahimsa. 

Moreover democracy based on truth and non-violence weeds 
out corruption and hydocrisy. These are the characteristic 
qualities of western democracy which are founded on violence and 
falsehood. In 1934 Gandhi said about western democracy : 


Western democracy is on its trial. If it has already proved 
a failure, may it be reserved to India to evolve the true science 
of democracy by giving a visible demonstration of its buttress, 
- Corruption and hypocrisy ought not to be the inevitable products 
of democracy as_ they undoubtedly are today. Noris bulk the 
true test of democracy. True democracy is not inconsistent with 
a few persons representing the spirit, the hope and the aspirations 
of those whom they claim to represent. I hold that democracy 
cannot be evolved by forcible method. The spirit of democracy 
cannot be imposed from without. It has to come from within.”® 
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Gandhi, the great democrat worked for a democracy which 
had not yet been conceived by any philosopher or social scientist. 
Non-violent democracy pre-supposes non-violent individuals. A 
non-violent person is he whohas acquired self-control, who has 
mastered the technique of satyagraha, who can work in cO-opera- 
tion with group members and who can dissociate himself from 
the unjust. A democracy is the organization of such non-violent 
persons. Through the co-vperation of such persons who place 
their reliance on non-violence Gandhi saw possibility of improving 
world affairs by developing a non-violent world federation. 


To sum up, Gandhi was a democratic leader in the true sense 
of the term. He upheld the dignity and the worth of the indivi- 
dua! ; gave full opportunity to all indiscriminately ; did not allow 
power and respect to be concentrated in the hands of any parti- 
cular group be it congress or any other organization. Moving 
the non-co-operation resolution at the special congress in 1920 
Gandhi said : 


**... The congress is not a party organization. It ought 
to provide a platform for all shades of opinions, and a 
minority need not leave this organization, but may look for- 
ward to translate itself into a majority, in course of time, if 
its opinion commended itself to the country. Only let no 
man in the name of the congress advocate a policy which has 
been condemned by the congress ; and if you condemn my 
policy, I shall not go away from the congress, but shall plead 
with you to convert the minority into a majority... . 90 


Gandhi, unlike a dictator or a charismatic leader who never 
retrace steps, would admit his own fault, for he lay no claims to 
superhuman powers. He felt stronger after confession. In 192] 
he issued a letter to Lord Reading intimating him of his plan of 
launching the Bardoli campaign, but after the event at Chauri 
Chaura in 1922, he realized the plan to be a hasty step and there- 
fore postponed it. He confessed in Young India the mistake thus 
committed. On February 16 he wrote: 


**...The only virtue I want to claim is truth and non- 
violence. I lay claim to no superhuman powers. I want 
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none, I wear the same corruptible flesh that the weakest 
my fellow beings wear and am as liable to err as any..”’.31 


Gandhi the democrat allowed the greatest amount of individ 
al liberty. He believed in the method of peaceful persuasio 
He seems to have acted on the ideal of least interference. Fo 
instance in 1925 the no-changers protested to Gandhi for separa 
tion of the Spinning Association from the congress as the Swarajist 
believed in the council programme as the only political pro 
gramme. Ihey did not want the spinning or the weaving o 
khaddar as the basis of franchise. Explaining his position i 
Young India in August 20, 1925 issue, Gandhi said : 


“It is open to anybody to oppose hand spinning as an 
alternative franchise or the weaving of khaddar as part of 
the franchise. It is equally open tothe others to insist on 
hand-spinning and khaddar being retained....Each one 
should have faith in his own programme and must be 
prepared to work it even single handed if necessary... .’3? 


The greatest strength of democracy is that there is the widest 
scope for criticism. Gandhi welcomed frank and constructive 
criticism of his policies, Gandhi’s excessive stress on the charkha 
was criticised by the intellectuals of whom Rabindra Nath Tagore 
was foremost. Tagore ina message to Gandhi expressed his fear 
that his criticism onthe charkha might displease Gandhi. But 
Gandhi the democratic leader accepted the spirit of the criticism 
and in a rejoinder on Nov. 5, 1925 in Young /ndia wrote : 


‘‘Why should mere disagreement with my views disple- 
ase? Ifevery disagreement were to displease, since no two 
men agree on all points life would be a bundle of unpleasant 
sensations and therefore a perfect nuisance. On the contrary 
the frank criticism pleases me. For our friendship becomes 
all the richer. Friends, to be friends are not called upon to 
agree even on most points, Only disagreements must have 
no sharpness, much less bitterness about them, and I admit 
that there is none about the poet’s criticism....” * 


A very strong point of distinction makes out Gandhi from a 
dictator or a charismatic leader. He unlike them had no designs 
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of committing mischief, causing chaos or destruction to the 
administrators holding power. For instance in the caseof the 
British, Gandhi wished to destroy the system but not the admini- 
strators, Replying to J. Saklatwala, a communist, M. K. Gandhi 
said : 

« ...1 would destroy that system today, if I had the 
power, I would use the most deadly weapons, if I believed 
that they would destroy it. I refrain only because the use 
of such weapons could only perpetuate the system though it 
may destroy men rather than their manners, adopt the 
latter and become worse than those whom they destroy under 
the mistaken belief that the manners will die with men. 
They do not know the root of the evil....” *4 


In Gandhi we see a sweet blending of the two antitheses — 
charismatic and democratic. A French philosopher has rightly 
said that no man is strong unless he bears within his character 
antitheses strongly marked. His personality was a harmonious 
combination of antitheses and yet the character that emerged out 
of these was so well balanced and ensembled that it gave unique- 
ness to his character. I would personally prefer to call Gandhi 
a democrat. 


Democratic Hero 

A hero is the representative leader who satisfies the expecta- 
tions of the group. He acts on its behalf and possesses distinctive 
powers in relation to the traditional activities of the groups. 
These powers are either accepted mechanically or are derived 
from personal traits or developing character. In the former case 
leaders are believed as ‘born’ or ‘God sent’, in the latter as 
geniuses and heroes. 

Gandhi was born asa common individual but developed 
himself to the status of a hero. He had no qualities of a born 
or a God sent leader but these he acquired through his personal 
efforts and activities. He brought himself in touch with the 
problems, sentiments and feelings of the people and met them 
with utmost sincerity and to the best of his ability and capacity. 
He chalked out programmes that fitted in with the cultural 
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traditions of the people of this country. He did not yield to the 
temptations of power and become a dictator but instead asa 
true democratic hero he welcomed the participation of the 
governed in most of the affairs. By doing so he could deliver 
the goods which so far remained undelivered. He acted in con- 
formity with Sidney Hook’s ideals in this respect : 

‘‘Where we restrict social opportunities, so that only a 
few types of excellence are recognised, in respect to them the 
great mass of individuals despite their differences will appear 
as the dull grey average. If however we extend social 
opportunities so that each person’s specific talents have a 
stimulus to development and expression, we increase the 
range of possibility of distinctively significant work. From 
this point of view, a hero is any individual who does his work 
well and makes a unique contribution to the public good’’.*® 


Besides this Gandhi, as a hero of democracy, gave people a 
new vision and a new method. For the satisfactory working of 
this method the satyagrahi, a soldier in the non-violent army, 
had to cultivate the democratic spirit in himself. He had to 
discipline himself and obey all laws, human or divine. Says 


Gandhi : 
‘I claim to be a democrat both by instinct and training, 


Let those who are ambitious to serve democracy qualify 
themselves by satisfying first this acid test of democracy. 
Moreover a democrat must be utterly selfless. He must think 
and dream not in terms of self or party but only of 
democracy. Only then does he acquire the right of civil 


disobedience’’.*® 


Thus we may conclude that Gandhi was a democrat and 


nothing less. He was nota dictator, but only a strict disciplin- 
arian. Wewas not acharismatic leader asin his own words he 


admitted to possess no superhuman qualities, Moreover he under- 
took no activity which might show his eagerness to wrest power. 
The charge that he acted intuitively as a matter of fact was 
nothing exceptional withhim. All grest personalities enjoy this 


sharpness of mind. 
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